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Errata  Sheet 
20  Feb  75 


1.  Page  XIII- 20,  firat  paragraph  on  page.  Substitute  the  following 

paragraph.  The  underlined  sections  reflect  the  correction. 

Consistent  with  Congressional  direction,  required  increases 
in  strategic  airlift  capability  will  be  achieved  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  by  employing  components  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
Recruiting  experience  indicates  that  the  Air  Force  can  achieve  a 
Reserve  forces  crew  ratio  of  1.75  for  the  C- 5 and  a 2.0  crew 
ratio  for  the  C-141.  However,  the  Reserve  cannot  meet  these 
crew  ratio  requirements  until  FY  78.  Therefore,  to  achieve 
required  strategic  airlift  mobilized  crew  ratios  of  4.0  per 
aircraft  and  a capability  for  sustaining  a 10  hour  utilization 
rate,  active  force  capabilities  will  be  increased  in  FY  76  by 
two  means.  Wartime  surge  and  sustained  requirements  will  be 
met,  in  part  by  employing  active  force  "auxiliary"  aircrews  and 
maintenance  personnel  from  non-wartime  essential  positions. 
This  will  be  done  with  no  increase  in  total  strength  requirements 
In  addition,  to  make  up  the  remaining  capability  shortfall,  the 
C-5  active  crew  ratio  will  be  increased  from  2.0  to  2.  25. 

2.  Page.  XIII- 23,  paragraph  e,  third  line  below  the  table. 

Change  5 WC  - 1 30s  to  7 WC  - 1 30s . 

3.  Page  B-4,  Table  2. 

Delete  footnote  b/  after  AF  Communications  Service. 

4.  Page  B-4,  Table  2. 

Change  "Date  to  be  Closed  or  Consolidated"  for  US  Air 
Force,  Pacific  and  AF  Communications  Service  from 
30  Jun  76  to  During  FY  1976. 
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PART  A - SUMMARY 


PART  A PRESENTS  A SUMMARY  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  MANPOWER  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1976,  TRANSITION  PERIOD 
(197T)  AND  1977. 


CHAPTER  I - INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER  II  - SUMMARY  OF  DEFENSE  MAN- 

POWER REQUIREMENTS 

CHAPTER  III  - U.  S.  DEFENSE  POLICY 
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PART  B - DEFENSE  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  BY 
DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 


PART  B DESCRIBES  EACH  OF  THE  DPPC  AND  THE  ESSENTIAL 
ELEMENTS  OF  U.S.  DEFENSE  POLICY  FROM  WHICH  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS  ARE  DETERMINED.  IT  ALSO  SUMMARIZES 
MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EACH  DPPC. 


CHAPTER  IV 
CHAPTER  V 
CHAPTER  VI 
CHAPTER  VII 
CHAPTER  VIII 
CHAPTER  IX 


STRATEGIC  FORCES 
GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 
AUXILIARY  FORCES 
MISSION  SUPPORT  FORCES 
CENTRAL  SUPPORT  FORCES 
INDIVIDUALS 
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introduction 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  pleased  to  submit  to  Congress  the  Defense 
?.!anpowcr  Requirements  Report  for  FY  1°76  and  for  the  following  three 
month  transition  period  ending  September  .30,  1976  in  compliance  with 
Section  13$  (c)  (3),  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code.  To  assist  Congress 
in  considering  authorizing  legislation  for  the  following  fiscal  year,  this 
report  includes  the  military  and  civilian  manpower  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  refence  for  FY  1977. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  following  general  topics  to  assist  the 
reader  in  using  the  report: 

o The  statutory  reporting  requirement 

o The  Defence  Planning  and  Programming  Category  (DPPC) 

language  used  throughout  the  report  to  present  and  Justify 
the  manpower  request. 

o The  organization  and  content  of  the  report 

o The  tine  period  included  in  each  fiscal  year 

Reporting  Requirement 

The  law  states,  in  part,  that: 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a written  report , not  later  than  February  15  of  each  fiscal 
year,  recomending  the  annual  active  duty  end  strength  level 
for  each  component  of  the  armed  forces  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  the  annual  civilian  personnel  end  strength  level 
for  each  component  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  shall  include  in  that  report  justification 
for  the  strength  levels  recommended  and  an  explanation  of 
the  relationship  between  the  personnel  strength  levels  recom- 
mended for  that  fiscal  year  and  the  national  security  policies 
in  effect  at  that  time. " 

The  law  also  specifies  the  type  of  information  which  should  be 
included  in  the  report. 
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The  FY  1976  report  Is  the  fourth  annual  report  prepared  for  the 
Congress.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  tried  to  improve  the  useful- 
ness of  each  succeeding  report.  This  report  should  be  read  and  used 
along  with  the  following  related  Defense  Department  reports: 

o The  Report  of  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger 
To  The  Congress  on  the  FY  1976  and  Transition  Budgets, 

FY  1977  Authorization  Request  and  FY  1976-80  Defense 
Programs . 

o The  FY  1976  Reserve  Manpower  Requirements  Report 

o The  FY  1976  Military  Manpower  Training  Report 

Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Categories.  The  language  used 
throughout  this  report  to  describe  ana  explain  defense  manpower  require- 
ments is  the  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Categories  (DPPC). 

These  were  formerly  called  ’’Manpower  Categories".  The  DPPC  are  as 
shown  below: 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAMING  CATEGORIES 


1.  Strategic  Forces 

Strategic  Offensive 
Forces 

Strategic  Defensive 
Forces 

Strategic  Control  & 
Surveillance  Forces 


4.  Mission  Support 
Forces 


2.  General  Purpose  Forces 

Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 


5.  Central  Support  Forces 


3.  Auxiliary  Forces 

Intelligence  & 
Security 

Centrally  Managed 
Communications 
Research  4 
Development 
Support  to  Other 
Nations 

Geophysical  Activities 

6.  Individuals 


Reserve  Components 
Support 
Base  Operating 
Support 
Force  Support 
Training 
Command 


Base  Operating  Support 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 
Command 
Logistics 

Federal  Agency  Support 


Transients 
Patients  4 
Prisoners 
Trainees  4 
Students 
Cadets 
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The  rPPC  are  based  on  the  sane  program  elements  which  are  the  building 
blocks  used  In  the  ten  Major  Defense  Programs.  The  management  structure 
used  In  the  Major  Defense  Programs  aggregates,  for  each  Program,  all  the 
resources  which  can  be  reasonably  associated  with  the  ’’output”  of  that 
program.  For  r sample,  the  Strategic  Program  includes  not  only  the  bomber 
squadrons  but  the  base  support  personnel  which  sustain  these  units.  The 
DPPC,  on  the  other  hand,  aggregates  activities  performing  similar  functions. 
For  example,  base  support  is  given  separate  visibility.  Each  approach 
has  utility  for  management  of  resources;  however,  the  DPPC  system  is 
particularly  well  suited  for  explaining  how  manpower  resources  are  used. 

The  relation  between  the  DPPC  system  and  the  Major  Defense  Programs  is 
explained  in  detail  in  Appendix  E. 

As  requested  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (SASC)  Report 
on  the  FY  1975  Authorization  Bill,  we  have  made  very  few  changes  to  the 
DPPC  as  they  appeared  in  last  year's  report.  Some  desirable  transfers 
of  manpower  from,  one  category  to  another  have  been  accomplished;  these 
transfers  are  itemized  in  Appendix  E. 

Since  the  DPPC  system  uses  the  same  program  element  structure  as 
the  ten  .'/.ajor  Defense  Programs,  changes  in  categories  are  inevitable 
from  year  to  year  because  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  program  element 
structure.  V/e  will  continue  to  document  all  changes  that  affect  the 
distribution  of  manpower  among  the  DPPC  and  major  changes  will  be  coor- 
dinated with  the  SASC  staff,  as  requested. 

The  SASC  requested  the  Department  of  Defense  to  undertake  a major 
effort  xo  improve  the  definition  of  the  various  DPPC.  A preliminary 
review  has  begun  and  this  effort  will  be  continued. 

Organization  and  Content  of  the  Report 

The  report  is  organized  into  three  major  parts,  plus  supporting 
Appendices. 

PART  A - Summary,  Chapters  I,  II  and  ITI 

Chapter  I provides  an  Introduction  to  the  report.  Chapter  II  pro- 
vides a Summmary  or  overview  of  Defense  manpower  requirements.  Chapter 
III  provides  the  highlights  of  Defense  Policy. 


% 
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PART  B - Manpower  Requirements  by  DPPC  - Chapters  IV  to  IX 

Thts«  chapters  describe  manpower  requirements  for  eaoh  functional 
category  across  all  military  servloes.  For  example,  all  Researoh  and 
Development  manpower  requirements  are  discussed  in  Chapter  VI, 
Auxiliary  Foroes,  end  the  manpower  devoted  to  Logls'.los  for  all 
services  in  Chapter  VIII,  Central  Support  Foroes. 

PART  C - Manpower  Requirements  by  Service,  Chapters  X to  XIV 

This  year's  report  contains  a separate  chapter  dedicated  to  the 
manpower  requirements  of  each  military  servloe  and  one  for  the  defense 
agencies.  This  way  of  organising  the  report  provides  greater  detail 
on  the  manpower  programs  of  each  servloe  and  their  unique  accomplish- 
ments in  achieving  Improved  manpower  utilisation.  These  servloe 
chapters  also  provide  a preview  of  manpower  matters  which  eaoh  servloe 
will  present  when  they  testify  before  the  Armed  Servloes  Committees. 

Appendices 

The  various  appendices  present  special  analyses  on  such  subjects 
as  the  Cost  of  Manpower,  Women  in  the  Military,  Forward  Deployments 
and  technical  information  on  the  data  structure. 

Unit  Annex 

As  requested  by  the  Senate  Armed  Servloes  Committee  we  are  again 
providing  a Unit  Annex  which  describes  the  planned  allocation  of  man- 
power to  specific  units  within  the  force.  For  security  reasons,  the 
Unit  Annex  is  not  Included  in  this  report.  It  will  be  provided  by  a 
separate  transmittal. 

Time  Periods 


The  tables  showing  manpower  data  for  fiscal  years  are  in  terms  of 
"end-strength",  meaning  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  compliance 
with  the  1974  Congressional  Budget  Aot,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
changes  from  June  30  to  September  30,  starting  with  the  Transition 
Period,  called  FT  197T.  The  time  periods  used  in  this  report  are 
defined  below; 
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FY 

1974 

. June 

30, 

1974 

FY 

1975 

. June 

30, 

197? 

FY 

1976 

- June 

30, 

1976 

FY 

197T 

- Sept 

30, 

1976 

FY 

1977 

- Sept 

30, 

1977 

Actual  Strength 


Planned  Strength  reflected 
in  the  President* a FY  1976 
Budget 


Planned  Strength  shown  in  the 
DoD  Authorization  BUI  request 


The  change  in  the  end-strength  date  from  June  30  to  September  30, 
starting  with  FY  197T,  causes  a seasonal  increase  in  the  military  and 
civilian  manpower  request.  The  large  number  of  recruits  who  enter 
service  during  the  summer  months  after  graduating  from  high  school 
causes  the  number  of  students  and  trainees  to  rise  in  the  fall.  For 
example,  the  Army’s  military  strength  increases  from  785,000  in  FY 
1975  and  FY  1976  to  793,000  in  FY  197T  and  FY  1977.  The  civilian 
authorization  request  for  FY  197T  and  FY  1977,  which  end  on  September 
30,  includes  more  tr.an  8,200  teachers  and  other  personnel  in 
overseas  schools  for  children  of  military  and  Defense  civilian 
families.  In  previous  years,  they  did  not  appear  in  the  civilian 
employment  request  because  they  are  off  the  rolls  on  June  30. 


I 


j 
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CHAPTER  II 


SUMMARY  OF  DEFENSE  MANPOWER  REQUIREKlFNTS 


This  chapter  presents  the  Department  of  Defense  manpower  request,  provides 
ar.  overview  of  manpower  trends  and  explains  the  major  strength  changes 
which  are  contained  in  the  manpower  program  presented  in  this  report. 

A.  ?-anpower  Request 

As  required  by  Section  138(c)  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  submitted  to  the  Congress  proposed  legislation  pre- 
scribing the  authorized  end  strength  for  active  duty  military  personnel 
and  for  direct-hire  civilians  for  FY  1976  and  for  the  three  month 
transition  period  ending  September  30,  1976.  The  proposed  legislation 
also  included  the  manpower  authorization  requested  for  the  end  of 
FY  1977,  to  fulfill  the  requirement  of  Section  607  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  which  requires  such  legislation  for  FY  1977  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  May  15,  1975.  The  strength  requests  are  as 
follows : 


1.  Military 


Active  Duty  Military  Personnel  End-Strengths 


FY  1976 

(June  30,  1976) 


FY  197T 

(Sept.  30,  1976) 


FY  1977 

(Sept.  30,  1977) 


Army  785,000  793,000 

Navy  528,651  535,860 

Marine  Corps  196,303  196,498 

Air  Force  590,000  590,000 

Total  275SJ7S7  2,115,3'5? 


793.000 
546,005 
197,646 

590.000 


NOTE:  Defense  Agency  strengths  are  included  in  Service  totals. 
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Cl  vi  lians 


Direct  l.lre  Civilians.  Military  Functions  U 

FI  la76  FY  197T  FY  1977 

(June  30,  1°76 ) (Pert.  30,  1976)  (Sept.  JO,  1977) 


rry 

334,133 

337,787 

337,295 

avy 

322,067 

322,883 

328,474 

arir.c  Corps  2/ 

(17,(35) 

(18,111) 

(18,111) 

.ir  Force 

255,904 

257,825 

255,699 

.’e  fence  Agencies 

72 , 896 

72,946 

73,026 

DoD  Total 

935,000 

991,441 

$$4,4$4 

iy  Includes  full-time,  part-time,  Intermittent,  permanent  and 
temporary ’ employees. 

y Varlr.e  Corps  civilian  personnel  are  included  in  the  Department 
of  Navy  total. 

Consistent  with  Section  501,  P.L.  93-365,  the  DoD  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act,  1975,  the  proposed  civilian  authorization  excludes  the 
following  categories  of  DoD  civilian  employees: 

MILITARY  FUNCTIONS 

o Indirect-Hire  Foreign  Nationals.  These  employees 

work  for  U.S.  forces  stationed  abroad,  but  are  hired 
and  paid  by  foreign  governments  with  funds  provided 
by  the  Defense  Department.  The  planned  end  strengths 
for  this  category  are:  95,500  in  FY  76;  96,500  in 

FY  7T  and  98,200  in  FY  77. 

o Special  Student  and  Disadvantaged  Youth  Programs. 

Included  are  such  employment  categories  as:  Stay-in 
School  Campaign,  Temporary  Summer  Aid  Program,  Federal 
Junior  Fellowship  Program.,  and  Worker-Trainee  Oppor- 
programs.  Eased  on  past  experience, 
employment  in  these  categories  will  be  23,700  in 
FY  1976,  followed  by  a seasonal  decrease  to  9,900  in 
FY  197T  and  FY  1977  when  the  fiscal  year  ends  on 
September  30.  The  employment  level  is  based  on 
goals  received  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

o National  Security  Agency  employees  are  excluded  for  rea- 
sons  of  security,  In  accordance  with  P.L.  86-36. 
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CIVIL  FUNCTIONS 


Employees  performing  Civil  Functions  administered  by  DoD, 
including  Corps  of  Engineer  Civil  Works;  Postal  Construction  Program; 
Cemeterial  Activities;  and  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Program.  Civil 
Functions  employment  at  the  end  of  FY  1976,  FY  197T,  and  FY  1977  is 
planned  to  be  32,000. 

In  order  to  assist  Congress  in  reviewing  the  civilian  manpower 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Indirect  Hire  civilians  are 
included  and  identified  in  Chapters  IV  to  XIV  which  present  manpower 
requirements  by  DPPC  and  by  DoD  component.  The  statistical  tables  do 
not  include  the  other  categories  of  civilians  (Civil  Functions,  Special 
Student /Youth  Programs,  NSA)  which  were  excluded  from  ceiling  in  the 
DoD  Appropriations  Authorization  Act,  1975. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  planned  employment  of 
indirect  hire  civilians. 


Indirect  Hire  Foreign  Nationals 
(lind  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  1976 

FY  197T 

FY  1977 

Army 

67.7 

68.7 

70.4 

Navy 

11.7 

11.7 

11.7 

Marine  Corps 

(2.3) 

(2.3) 

(2.3) 

Air  Force 

15.4 

15.4 

15.3 

Defense  Agencies 

.8 

.8 

.8 

DoD  Total 

377 

33 

90 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not 

add  due  to 

rounding. 

B . Manpower  Trends 

The  following  table  presents  the 
civilian  employment. 

trends  in  military  and 

Defense  Employment 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  64 

FY  68 

FY  74 

FY  75* 

FY  76* 

Military  (Active) 

2,685 

3,547 

2,161 

2,129 

2,100 

Civilian-Direct  Hire 

1,035 

1,287 

1,014 

994 

985 

Civilian-Indirect  Hire 

140 

119 

95 

98 

96 

Total 

77557 

4737 

3,^70 

77 22T 

771 ST 

* President's  FY  76  Budget 
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Total  military  and  civilian  Defense  employment  (including  indirect- 
hire  foreign  nationals)  at  the  end  of  FY  1976  will  be  3,181,000.  This 
number  is: 

o 679,000  ( 18/5 ) less  than  FY  1964,  Just  prior  to  Vietnam. 

o 1,772,000  less  than  FY  1968,  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam 

War. 

o 89,000  (1%)  less  than  the  actual  strength  for  FY  1974. 

o 40,000  (1*)  less  than  the  planned  strength  for  FY  1975. 


1.  Military 

The  table  below  shows  the  trend  in  active  duty  military 
strength  by  service: 


Military  Manpower  - Active  Duty 
( End  Strength  in  Thousands ) 


FY  64 

FY  68 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

Army 

972 

1,570 

783 

785 

785 

793 

793 

Navy 

667 

765 

546 

536 

529 

536 

546 

USMC 

190 

307 

189 

196 

196 

196 

198 

USAF 

856 

905 

644 

612 

590 

590 

590 

DoD 

Total 

2,685 

3,547 

2,161 

2,129 

2,100 

2,115 

2,127 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

The  FY  1976  authorization  request  for  active  duty  military  personnel 
is  2,099,954. 


o The  FY  1976  request  is  585,000  lower  than  the  actual  strength 
in  FY  1964,  before  the  expansion  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

o The  FY  1976  request  is  29,000  lower  than  currently  planned 

for  FY  1975.  This  decrease  is  composed  of  a 7,400  decrease  in 
Navy,  a 21,500  decrease  in  Air  Force  and  a decrease  of  100  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  These  decrease  are  primarily  caused  by  force 
changes  and  support  reductions. 
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The  FY  197T  (transition  quarter)  authorization  request  for  active 
duty  military  personnel  is  2,115,356. 

o The  FY  197T  request  is  15,400  higher  than  for  FY  1976.  This 
increase  is  composed  of  an  8,000  increase  for  Army,  7,200  for 
Navy  and  200  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

o The  above  increases  are  caused  by  the  statutory  change  in  the 
end  date  of  the  fiscal  year  from  June  30  in  FY  1976  to 
September  30  in  FY  197T.  The  higher  recruit  input  during  the 
peak  summer  recruiting  months  Increases  the  number  of  personnel 
in  training  on  September  30.  The  Air  Force  is  able  to  adjust 
for  this  seasonality  factor  without  an  end-strength  increase. 

The  FY  1977  authorization  request  for  active  duty  military  personnel 
is  2,126,651. 

o The  FY  1977  request  is  11,300  higher  than  for  FY  197T.  This 
increase  is  composed  of  a 10,150  increase  for  Navy  and  a 1,150 
increase  for  Marine  Corps. 

o The  Navy  increase  provides  for  operation  of  new  ships  entering 

the  fleet;  improved  manning  of  other  ships  and  air  units;  and  for 
a larger  number  of  people  in  training  at  the  end  of  FY  1977 
to  operate  ships  entering  the  fleet  in  FY  197e.  These  in- 
creases are  partially  offset  by  other  reductions, 

c The  Marine  Corps  increase  provides  for  improved  manning  of  the 
Marine  Divisions. 

2.  Civilian  Employment 

The  table  below  shows  the  trend  in  direct-hire  civilian 
employment : 


Civilian  Employment  - Direct  Hire,  Military  Functions 
(End"  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  64 

FY  68 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  71 

FY  77 

Army 

360 

462 

342 

337 

334 

338 

337 

Navy/USMC 

332 

419 

324 

318 

322 

323 

329 

USAF 

305 

331 

274 

266 

256 

258 

256 

Defense 

Agencie 

s 38 

75 

75 

74 

73 

73 

73 

Total 

1,035 

IT 237 

l7$14 

994 

“55T 

994 

MOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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The  FY  1976  authorization  request  for  direct  hire  civilians  Is 

«s\oco. 

o The  FY  1976  request  Is  302,000  below  the  employment  level 
In  FY  1968  at  the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

o The  FY  1976  request  Is  50,000  below  the  pre-Vietnam  year  of  FY 
1964.  During  this  period  about  120,000  military  Jobs  were 
converted  to  civilian  Incumbency,  Including  40,000  conversions 
during  FY  1973-75.  These  civilian  substitutions  mask  the  real 
civilian  reduction  that  has  occurred  since  FY  1964. 

o The  employment  growth  in  Defense  Agencies  since  FY  1964  is  a 
result  of  the  creation  of  new  agencies  to  perform  DoD-v/ide 
functions  more  efficiently  and  the  transfer  of  new  functions  tc 
existing  Defense  Agencies.  The  growth  in  Defense  Agency  employ- 
ment was  more  than  offset  by  civilian  decreases  in  the  military 
services. 

o The  FY  1976  request  is  9,400  lower  than  the  employment  level  t 
planned  for  FY  1975.  This  reduction  of  9,400  civilians  is  a net 
of  increases  for  key  programs  to  improve  the  combat  readiness 
of  the  forces,  more  than  offset  by  decreases  resulting  from 
important  managment  improvements. 


Civilian  Change  From  FY  1975  to  FY  1976 


Increases 

Navy  Shipyards 

Army  Reserve  and  National 

♦3,700 

f 

Guard  Technicians  and  Support 

♦2,500 

( 

| 

Army  Maintenance  Depots 

♦4,800 

Decreases 

i 

•Research  and  Development  Activities 

-5,600 

i 

V 

i 

•Base  Realignments 

-7,000 

Air  Force  Logistics  Workload 

-4,200 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

-1,400 

1 

Net  of  Other  Actions 

-2,200 

Total  Change 

• In  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
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The  FY  197T  (transition  quarter)  authorization  request  for 
direct  hire  civilians  is  991,441. 

o The  FT  197T  request  is  6,4CC  higher  than  the  level  requested 
fcr  FY  1976. 

c The  6,400  increase  is  caused  by  changing  the  end  date  of  the 

fiscal  year  fror.  June  30  in  FY  1976  tc  September  30  in  FY  197T. 
About  8,200  teachers  and  other  school  employees  associated 
with  overseas  dependent  education  who  are  no*  on  the  rolls 
during  the  summer  months,  will  be  included  in  fiscal  year 
end  strengths  starting  in  FY  1977.  This  accounting  increase 
of  8,200  teachers  is  offset  % reductions  of  1,800  civilians 
in  other  activities. 

The  FY  1977  authorization  request  for  direct  hire  civilians  is 
994,494. 

o The  FY  1977  request  is  3,100  higher  than  the  level  requested 
fcr  FY  1977,  as  a result  of  an  increase  of  3,S00  naval  ship- 
yard workers. 

c Shipyard  employment  is  planned  to  increase  by  7,500  during 
the  two  year  period  from  the  end  of  FY  1975  to  end  FY  1977 
bringing  total  civilian  employment  in  shipyards  to  66,200. 
Surface  ships  are  in  such  generally  poor  materiel  condition, 
that  even  with  the  increased  funding  and  employment  programmed 
in  the  budget,  the  backlog  of  badly  needed  maintenance  will 
remain  above  desirable  levels  through  I960.  The  backlog  of 
deferred  maintenance  has  been  increasing  each  year  from  17 
ships  in  FY  1971  to  74  ships  in  FY  1975.  The  increased 
funding  and  employment  will  reduce  the  backlog  tc  60  ships 
in  FY  1977. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  direct  hire  civilian  authorization 
request  does  not  include  indirect  hire  foreign  nationals.  Indirect  hire 
employment  is  relatively  stable  during  the  period  FY  1975-77. 

FY  End-Strength 

1975  97,700 

1976  95,500 

1977  96,500 

1977  98,200 

The  increase  after  FY  1976  is  associated  with  the  withdrawal  of 
military  support  units  from  Europe  and  the  matching  increase  of  ccmbat 
units  in  compliance  with  the  Nunn  Amendment.  By  the  end  of  FY  1976, 
18,000  support  troops  will  have  been  withdrawn  from  Europe.  The 
additional  foreign  nationals  will  perform,  some  of  the  functions  pre- 
viously handled  by  the  military  support  units. 
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C.  Force  Changes 

The  key  changes  in  force  units  in  FY  1976  are  summarized  below: 


ARMY 


o During  FY  1975  and  FY  1976  the  Arny  will  add  three  Divisions 
to  its  active  force  structure.  This  will  be  accomplished  with- 
in an  active  force  strength  level  of  785,000  by  converting 
support  elements  to  combat  elements.  Each  of  the  new  Divisions 
will  contain  a "roundout"  Army  Reserve  brigade. 


NAVY 

o Two  attack  carriers  (Hancock  and  Oriskany)  will  be  dropped  in 
FY  1976,  leaving  13  carriers  in  the  force. 

o Navy  fighter/attack  squadrons  will  be  decreased  from  70  to  65. 

o The  nuclear  attack  submarine  force  will  increase  from  64  to 
68  through  the  introduction  of  5 new  nuclear  submarines  and 
the  retirement  of  1 (Halibut). 

o 12  warships  are  retired  and  7 new  ships  and  1 converted  ship 
are  added  to  the  fleet  for  a net  reduction  of  4 warships. 

AIR  FORCE 


o The  total  number  of  strategic  bombers  remains  unchanged,  but 
the  B-52  force  has  been  reorganized  into  one  less  squadron  at 
22.  The  FB-111  squadrons  remain  constant  at  4. 

o 32  KC-135  aircraft  will  be  transferred  by  end  FY  76  to  the 
Air  National  Guard.  (The  Air  Reserve  forces  will  eventually 
have  128  KC-135  aircraft. ) In  addition,  the  alert  rate  for 
B-52s/FB-llls/KC-135s  is  reduced  to  approximately  30?  per- 
mitting a reduction  of  aircrews  and  maintenance  personnel. 

o The  Air  Force  active  fighter  force  is  maintained  at  22  wings. 
Activation  of  the  first  two  F-15  squadrons  has  allowed  the 
transfer  of  one  F-4  and  two  A-7  squadrons  from  the  active  Air 
Force  for  continued  modernization  of  the  Air  Reserve  forces. 

o Air  Reserve  forces  are  further  enhanced  with  the  transfer  of 
four  RF-4  squdrons  and  two  C-130  squadrons  from  the  active 
Air  Force. 
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o The  Air  Force  will  activate  three  F-5K  tactical  fighter 
training  (aggressor)  cquudrons  and  will  Increase  tactical 
fighter  crew  ratios  fron  1.1  crews  per  aircraft  to  1.25# 
restoring  the  crew  ratio  which  existed  prior  to  FY  1971. 

Air  Force  support  reduction  Initiatives  will  allow  these 
Increases  within  the  590,000  active  military  strength  level. 

MARINE  CORK! 

o Three  Marine  Corps  active  divisions  are  continued  in  FY  1976. 
however,  the  manning  level  is  improved  over  the  end  FY  1975 
level. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  summarizes  the  major  force  elements. 
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MAJOR  ACTIVE  FORCE  ELEMENTS 


Strategic  Forces 

— tchx 

Mlnuteman 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Titan 

54 

54 

54 

Polaris/Poseidon 

656 

656 

656 

Bombers  (UE) 

396 

396 

396 

General  Purpose  Forces 
Land  forces 

Army  Divisions 

13 

14 

16 

Marine  Divisions 

3 

3 

3 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

Air  Force  Wings 

22 

22 

22 

Navy  Attack  Wings 

14 

14 

12 

Marine  Aircraft  Wings 

3 

3 

3 

Naval  Forces  1/ 

Carriers 

14 

15 

13 

Nuclear  Attack  Submarines 

61 

64 

68 

Diesel  Attack  Submarines 

12 

11 

10 

Surface  Combatants 

199 

199 

198 

Amphibious  Ships 

66 

64 

66 

Support  Ships 

123 

114 

105 

Mobility  Forces 

Strategic  Airlift  Squadrons 

17 

17 

17 

Tactical  Airlift  Squadrons 

17 

17 

15 

Strategic  Sealift  Forces  2/ 

20 

19 

19 

1/  Inc'  des  selected  Reserve  ships  which  have  sizable  active  duty 
nucleus  crews . 


2/  Excludes  ships  under  charter. 

D.  Manpower  by  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Category 

Starting  in  1973,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  made  a determined 
effort  to  increase  military  readiness  and  reduce  costs  through  better 
management.  Some  of  the  highlights  of  this  effort  Include: 

o The  headquarters  review  which  was  initiated  in  October  1973. 
Cumulative  headquarters  reductions  in  the  military  services 
and  defense  agencies  (including  agency  field  activities)  will 
reach  25,600  by  end  FY  1976.  (See  Appendix  B for  details). 
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o Base  closure  and  realignment  actions, 

o Conversion  of  18,000  support  troops  to  combat  missions  in  NATO 
Europe  by  end  FY  1976  in  accordance  with  P.L.  93-365  (The  Nunn 
Amendment ) . 

o The  elimination  of  over  400  Air  Force  administrative  and  support 
aircraft. 

The  following  table  provides  a gross  measure  of  the  fundamental  shift 
In  manpower  which  is  taking  place. 


Total  Military  and  Civilian*  Active  Force 
Strength  Changes  by  Category 
(fend  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


4 

DPPC 

FY  74 
Actual 

FY  76 
Planned 

Change 

a 

Strategic  Forces 

137 

113 

- 24 

General  Purpose  Forces 

949 

1,020 

♦ 71 

4 

Subtotal 

Auxiliary  Forces,  Support  Forces, 

1,686 

rrr 

and  Individuals 

2,184 

2,048 

ittbt 

-136 

Total 

3,276 

(t 

* Includes  direct  and  indirect  hire  civilians. 


From  FY  1974  to  FI  1976  total  military  and  civilian  manpower 
decreases  by  89,000.  During  this  same  period,  General  Purpose  Forces 
increased  by  71,000,  while  the  support  categories  and  Strategic  Forces 
are  reduced  by  160,000. 

The  tables  which  follow  present  military  and  civilian  manpower  by 
DPPC  for  the  Defense  Department  as  a whole  and  by  military  service. 
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Department  of  Defense  Military  Manpower  Requirements 
(Active  Duty  fend  Strengths  In  'Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

Actual 

(FY  1976  Budget) 

Auth. 

Strategic  Forces 

121.4 

109.8 

102.4 

102.3 

102.8 

General  Purpose  Forces 

871.5 

912.5 

939.0 

937.1 

952.7 

Land  Forces 

494.6 

529.3 

558.9 

556.5 

560.5 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

162.9 

169.7 

168.7 

168.9 

171.3 

Naval  Forces 

173.2 

173.9 

172.6 

173.0 

182.5 

Mobility  Forces 

40.7 

39.6 

38.7 

38.7 

38.5 

Auxiliary  Forces 

151.5 

139.9 

127.0 

126.2 

123.3 

intelligence  4 Security 

55.6 

52.6 

42.5 

41.8 

Centrally  Managed 

Communi  cations 

46.0 

38.8 

38.1 

38.1 

36.2 

Research  & Development 

32.3 

32.5 

32.0 

31.9 

31.7 

Support  to  Other  Nations 

4.3 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

3.3 

Geophysical  Activities 

13.4 

12.4 

11.1 

11.1 

11.0 

Mission  Support  Forces 

306.0 

298.5 

289.4 

289.3 

286.8 

Reserve  components  Support 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

Base  Operating  Support 

208.9 

206.5 

199.9 

199.9 

196.8 

Force  Support  Training 

33.1 

31.8 

31.6 

31.7 

32.3 

Command 

50.5 

46.2 

44.4 

44.2 

44.0 

Central  Support  Forces 

365.4 

342.8 

333.2 

333.4 

331.5 

Base  Operating  Support 

46.2 

■TOT 

"771 

"753 

Medical  Support 

86.7 

82.4 

79.4 

79.4 

78.1 

Personnel  Support 

32.1 

31.9 

31.5 

31.4 

31.2 

Individual  Training 

134.0 

121.6 

118.0 

118.4 

118.1 

Command 

38.3 

35.8 

35.4 

35.3 

35.1 

Logistics 

21.0 

21.1 

20.3 

20.2 

20.3 

Federal  Agency  Support 

3.0 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

Individuals 

345.1 

325.6 

309.1 

330.7 

334.8 

Transients 

wrr 

95.7 

“971 

92.3 

193 

Patients  & Prisoners 

12.5 

9.3 

9.3 

9.5 

9.5 

Trainees  & Students 

211.4 

209.1. 

193.4 

216.1 

223.0 

Cadets 

10.5 

11.5 

11.6 

12.9 

12.9- 

Army  Understrength  (-) 

in  Units  1/ 

-3.7 

-5.3 

Total  DoD 

2161.2 

2129.0 

2100.0 

2115.4 

2126.7 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

1/  Explained  on  page  x-28. 
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Army  Military  Manpower  Requirements 
( Aotlve  buty  fcnd  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Actual 

(FY  1976  Budget) 

Strategic  Forces 

3.0 

£ 

£ 

General  Purpose  Forces 

417.8 

444.6 

472.5 

472.5 

Land  Forces 

zim 

444T 

77TT 

4TTT9 

Mobility  Forces 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Auxiliary  Forces 

40.1 

35.2 

27.9 

27.4 

intelligence  1 Security 

IFTC 

ITT 

TOT 

TT 

Centrally  Managed 

Communication 

12.1 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

Research  & Development 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

Support  to  Other  Nations 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

Geophysical  Activities 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Mission  Support  Forces 

42.9 

41.7 

40.5 

40.5 

Reserve  Component  Support 

TT 

TT 

TT 

TT 

Base  Operating  Support 

25.7 

26.5 

25.8 

25.8 

Force  Support  Training 

.9 

.4 

.4 

•4 

Command 

11.2 

9.9 

9.4 

9.4 

Central  Support  Forces 

144.9 

128.7 

121.5 

121.5 

Base  operating  Support 

20.1 

“1ST 

T7T 

T7T 

Medical  Support 

35.5 

32.1 

29.9 

29.9 

Personnel  Support 

15.2 

13.9 

13.6 

13.6 

Individual  Training 

55.9 

47.6 

44.3 

44.3 

Command 

10.2 

9.0 

8.9 

8.9 

Logistics 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

7.1 

Federal  Agency  Support 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Individuals 

134.2 

133.9 

121.8 

133.9 

Transients 

34.  £ 

TZ3 

ITT 

TOT 

Patients  & Prisoners 

4.4 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

Trainees  & Students 

92.7 

92.6 

80.9 

96.2 

Cadets 

2.9 

2/9 

3.0 

4.3 

Temporary  Over  (♦)  or  Under- 

■ 

strength  (-)  In  Units  1/ 

-3.7 

Total  Army 

782.9 

785.0 

785.0 

793.0 

1/  See  page  X-28. 

ROTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


n n 

Auth. 

A 

475.2 

TO 

.6 

27.3 

TT 

8.3 

7.6 

1.7 

.2 

39.7 

TT 

25.0 
.4 

9.4 

120.6 

TTT 

29.0 

13.6 

44.3 
8.9 
7.1 

.6 

134.8 

tot 

4.0 

96.1 
4.3 

-5.3 

793.0 
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Navy  Military  Manpower  Requirements 
( Active  buty  Ena  Strengths  In  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

Actual 

(FY  1976  Budget) 

Auth. 

Strategic  Forces 

18.6 

18,9 

19.6 

19.7 

20.4 

General  Purpose  Forces 

236.8 

245.1 

241.1 

241.3 

249.2 

Land  Forces 

“TT 

'7T 

“7T 

“ST 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

61.4 

68.6 

65.9 

65.7 

64.1 

Naval  Forces 

172.5 

173.3 

172.0 

172.5 

182.0 

Mobility  Forces 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Auxiliary  Forces 

29.7 

31.0 

29.5 

29.5 

26.8 

Intelligence  4 Security 

li.3 

10.0 

“577 

$.6 

$.1 

Centrally  Managed 

Communication 

9.6 

10.8 

11.0 

11.0 

9.0 

Research  & Development 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

6.3 

Support  to  Other  Nations 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

Geophysical  Activities 

2.3 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Mission  Support  Forces 

67.1 

70.4 

69.5 

69.5 

69.5 

Reserve  Components  Support 

7.1 

7.6 

*7.(3 

7.6 

7.6 

Base  Operating  Support 

34.1 

37.1 

36.7 

36.7 

36.6 

Force  Support  Training 

13.2 

12.6 

12.5 

12.5 

12.6 

Command 

12.8 

13.1 

12.8 

12.8 

12.7 

Central  Support  Forces 

87.2 

86.1 

86.2 

86.6 

85.8 

Base  Operating  Support 

“7T 

“ST 

T? 

“TT 

“TT 

Medical  Support 

20.0 

19.7 

19.7 

19.7 

19.6 

Personnel  Support 

6.8 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

Individual  Training 

40.6 

38.3 

38.6 

39.0 

38.5 

Command 

8.5 

8.1 

8.0 

8.0 

7.8 

Logistics 

7.2 

8.0 

7.8 

7.7 

7.8 

Federal  Agency  Support 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Individuals 

106.2 

84.6 

82.7 

89.2 

94.3 

Transients 

3ZT 

377? 

373 

353 

Patients  & Prisoners 

5.7 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

Trainees  & Students 

57.8 

52.7 

50.3 

54.3 

61.1 

Midshipmen 

3.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

Total  Navy 

545.7 

536.1 

528.7 

535.9 

546.0 

NOTte:  totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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Navy  Civilian  Yar.power  Fegui ror.fr, *.r 
( Direct  & Indirect  Hire  End  .*'trenrti.c  ir.  Thousands  ) 
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* Indicates  less  than  50  spaces. 

( ) Indirect  hire  included. 

NOTE:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Marine  Corps  Military  Manpower  Requirements 
(Active  fluty  fend  Strengths  In  Thousands) 


FY  74 
Actual 

FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

(FY  1976  Budget) 

FY  77 
Auth. 

Strategic  Forces 

General  Purpose  Forces 

103.2 

111.3 

113.0 

110.5 

111.7 

. and  r ^ivcs 

Vi  A 

£2.5 

§4.2 

81.5 

“333 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

27.6 

23.2 

23.2 

28.2 

28.2 

Naval  Forces 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.5 

V»rV  ill  t»v  r'oz^w  cs 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Auxiliary  Forces 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

Intelligence  u Security 

T7T 

TT 

“ITT 

33 

“13 

Pent  rally  lisr.aged 
Ocr.Tunicntion 

* 

* 

# 

« 

# 

F.e search  ft  Pevelopr.ent 

n 

• 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

Support  to  Other  Nations 

.1 

.1 

* 

* 

* 

Geophysical  Activities 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

'.'issicr.  Support  Forces 

24.0 

22.3 

22.3 

22.2 

22.2 

Reserve  Ccrpcr.ents  Support 

.4 

• * 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Rase  Operating  Support 

IS. 7 

17.6 

17.6 

17.6 

17.6 

Force  Support  Training 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Ccnanand 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

Oer.tral  Support  Forces 

24.3 

22.5 

22.4 

22.4 

22.4 

Rase  Operating  Support 

“53 

TJ 

33 

33 

33 

Personnel  Support 

3.1 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.7 

Individual  Training 

S.3 

8.0 

3.0 

8.0 

8.2 

Ccranand 

4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

Logistics 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.8 

Federal  Agency  Support 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Individuals 

35.4 

38.4 

36.9 

39.7 

39.7 

Transients 

in 

Tl3 

TT3 

TI3 

TT3 

Patients  & Prisoners 

1.6 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Trainees  & Students 

22.0 

25.3 

23.9 

26.6 

26.6 

Total  l!arine  Corps 

188.8 

196.4 

196.3 

196.5 

197.6 

*tess  then  5C  spaces. 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due 

to  rounding. 
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I ) indirect,  hire  included. 

NOTE:  Totals  r.ay  not.  add  due  to  rounding. 


Air  Force  Military  Manpower  Requirements 
(Active  i*uty  fend  strengths  In  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

Actual 

(FY  1976  Budget) 

Auth. 

Strategic  Forces 

99.8 

90.0 

31.9 

81.7 

81.6 

General  Purpose  Forces 

113.7 

111.5 

112.4 

112.8 

116.6 

Land  Forces 

• 

•» 

- 

m 

- 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

73.9 

72.9 

74.6 

75.0 

79.0 

Naval  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Motility  Forces 

39. 8 

3 8.7 

37.8 

37.8 

37.6 

Auxiliary  Forces 

79.8 

71.8 

67.7 

67.6 

67.5 

intelligence  S Security 

TTT 

“2T5 

"7TF 

"2T7T 

Centrally  Managed 

Cerruri cation 

04.3 

19.7 

18.3 

18.8 

18.9 

Research  & Pevelcprent 

l*.  4 

17.5 

17.0 

17.0 

17.1 

Support  *o  Cther  Nations 

2.C 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Geophysical  Activities 

1C. 9 

*.8 

8.9 

8.9 

8.8 

Mission  Support  Forces 

172.0 

164.1 

157.1 

157.1 

155.4 

Reserve  Ccr.por.ents  Support 

1.0 

l.C 

.6 

.6 

.^> 

rase  Operating  Support 

130.4 

125.3 

119.8 

119.8 

117.6 

Force  Support  Training 

16.1 

16.0 

15.9 

16.0 

16.5 

C errand 

24.5 

21.8 

20.8 

20.7 

20.6 

Central  Support  Forces 

109.1 

105.5 

103.1 

102.9 

102.7 

fease  Operating  Support 

TT7T 

Y&.i 

20.4 

20.4 

20.5 

Medical  Support 

31.2 

30. 6 

29.3 

29.8 

29.5 

Personnel  Support 

7.0 

7.C 

6.8 

6.7 

6.7 

Individual  Training 

28.7 

27.7 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

C errand 

14.8 

14.2 

14.0 

13.9 

13.9 

Logistics 

5.2 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

Federal  Agency  Support 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Individuals 

69.3 

63.7 

67.7 

67.9 

66.0 

Transients 

“2577 

“2ZT7 

“2 TV 

Patients 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.8 

Trainees  St  Students 

38.9 

38.5 

• 38.3 

39.0 

39.2 

Cadets 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

4.2 

Total  Air  Force 

643.8 

611.5 

590.0 

590.0 

590.0 

NOTE:  Totals  ray  not  add  due 

to  rounding. 

1 1 -PC 


Air  Force  Civilian  Efanpow er  Requirements 
( Direct  & Indirect  Hire  End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 
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Defense  Agencies  Civilian  Vanpovrer  Requirements 
Irect  & Indirect  Hire  End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 
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CHAPTER  III 


l!.  S.  DEFENSE  POLICY 


A.  National  Security  Objective:; 

The  basia  national  security  objective  is  to  preserve  the  United  States 
as  a free  nation,  protecting  the  political  independence  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  Attaining  this  objective  requires  the 
capacity  to  deter  aggression  and  to  retain  world  stature  and  influence. 
Specific  nati  no  I security  objectives  are: 

- 1 deter  the  use,  r threat  of  use,  of  nuclear  forces  against  the 
Uni  tod  .1  * a ten , its  Allies,  or  other  nations  important  to  our  security. 

- 1.  inter  the  use.  or  threat  of  use,  of  conventional  forces  again:-- 
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- .Ueek  such  reductions  and  other  control  measures  in  arms  control 


r.egotia  tions  as 
the  tv/o  sides. 


will  increase  stability  in  the  military  balance  between 
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B.  Defense  Policy 

Our  basic  National  Defense  Policy  is  to  deter  conflict  by  ensuring  that 
the  United  States  in  concert  with  its  allies  maintains  a military  balance 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  across  the  full  spectrum  of 
potential  conflict  levels.  Our  military  power  is  based  on  clearly  per- 
ceived and  credible  warfighting  capabilities  that  can  respond  to  a wide 
range  of  provocations  with  power  sufficient  to  accomplish  our  objectives 
with  precision,  discrimination  and  restraint.  In  relying  primarily  on  US 
and  Allied  conventional  forces  to  deter  conventional  aggression  we  shall 
maintain  a full  range  of  conventional  options  as  preferred  alternatives 
to  the  use  of  strategic  or  theater  nuclear  weapons.  To  deter  the 
possibility  of  successful  nuclear  coercion  of  the  US  or  its  allies,  we 
shall  maintain  our  nuclear  forces  so  that  they  do  not  manifest  any  imbalance 
in  overall  strength  and  capabilities  favoring  the  Soviet  Union  and  shall 
maintain  a full  range  of  nuclear  options. 

C.  Force  Requirements 

United  States  Armed  Forces  must  be  capable  of  deterring  war  and,  if 
deterrence  fails,  of  achieving  United  States  security  objectives.  They 
must  be  capable  of  engaging  effectively  in  a wide  range  of  conflict 
situations  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict  levels  from  conventional 
to  nuclear  warfare.  United  States  forces  will  be  structured  in  accordance 
with  the  following  policies: 

- Nuclear  forces  will  be  structured  to  be  capable  of  employment  in  a 
wide  range  of  flexible  options  in  order  to  limit  the  risk  of  automatic  and 
uncontrolled  escalation. 

- General  purpose  forces  will  be  structured  primarily  for  conventional 
warfare  and  serve  to  maintain  the  nuclear  threshold  at  the  highest  possible 
level;  however,  they  must  also  be  capable  of  operating  in  a nuclear 
environment . 

- Theater  nuclear  forces  and  the  nuclear  capable  elements  of  general 
purpose  forces  will  not  be  relied  upon  as  a substitute  for  conventional 
forces.  However,  they  will  be  structured  to  contribute  both  to  deterrence 
of  conventional  and  nuclear  warfare  and  to  the  control  of  escalation.  The 
combined  use  of  conventional  and  theater  nuclear  forces  would  be  appropriate 
in  circumstances  in  which  the  capability  of  conventional  forces  alone  is 
insufficient  to  attain  US  objectives. 

- Maximum  combat  power  from  a given  level  of  resources  is  to  be  attained 
by  seeking  cooperation  with  and  participation  with  our  Allies  in  shared 
defense  concerns;  by  stressing  interservice  mutual  support  in  our  own 
Armed  Forces;  and  by  achieving  effective  integration  of  active  and  reserve 
components  forces. 
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- Manpower  programs  should  assure  that  the  correct  number  of  trained 
people,  military  and  civilian,  are  available  upon  mobilization  to  do  the 
Jobs  required  by  the  Defense  Department  and  the  civilian  economy  to  support 
the  war  effort.  Peacetime  goals  for  military  manpower  will  be  met  by 
attracting  and  retaining  volunteers  of  appropriate  quality. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


STRATEGIC  FORCES 


A.  Definition 


Strategic  forces  consist  of  those  nuclear  offensive!  defensive!  con- 
trol and  surveillance  forces  which  have  as  their  fundamental  objectives 
the  deterrence  of  aggression  at  all  levels  and,  if  necessary!  appropriate 
employment  if  conflict  occurs  Involving  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States  or  its  allies.  To  fulfill  these  objectives  in  strategic  force 
planning*  we  strive  to  maintain  a reliable  retaliatory  force!  placing 
emphasis  on  measures  that  both  enhance  survivability  and  assure  our 
ability  to  penetrate  defenses.  In  addition*  we  seek  to  provide  reliable 
early  warning  capabilities  to  minimize  the  likelihood  and  consequences 
of  surprise*  and  to  provide  an  effective  and  reliable  command  and  control 
system  for  all  strategic  forces. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  (SAL)  agreements*  which  consist  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Arms  Limitations* 
impose  constraints  on  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  strategic  forces.  The 
ABM  Treaty  limits  ABM  defenses  to  a low  level.  The  Interim  Agreement* 
reached  in  1972*  limits  the  numbers  of  ICEM  and  SLBM  launchers  the  United 
States  and  USSR  may  have  operational  or  under  construction;  bombers  are  not 
cone trained.  The  Interim  Agreement*  however*  may  be  superseded  by  the 
pending  agreement  reached  at  Vladivostok.  The  agreement  would  limit  the 
United  States  and  USSR  to  an  aggregate  level  of  2,400  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  (ICBMs,  SLBMs  and  bombers)  with  a sublimit  of  1*320  MIRVed  KM/ 
SLBM  launchers. 

Recent  analyses  indicate  that  our  planned  strategic  forces  will 
continue  to  provide  sufficient  deterrence  for  the  near  term.  We  do  have 
reliable  and  survlvable  strategic  retaliatory  forces,  and  their  capabilities 
for  retaliation  today  cannot  be  denied  by  nuclear  attack. 

B.  Threat 

The  growth  of  the  primary  strategic  threat  to  the  United  States  ~ 
the  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  against 
targets  in  the  United  States  — has  been  a matter  of  grave  concern 
to  us , The  Soviets  have  built  up  their  ICEM  forces  at  a rapid  rate  during 
the  past  several  years*  and  they  are  completing  construction  of  more  silos 
and  developing  newer  type  missiles  within  the  limit  of  the  Interim 
Agreement. 

The  Soviet  ICBM  threat  is  augmented  by  a substantial  nuclear-powered 
ballistic-missile  submarine  fleet.  The  most  numerous  component  of  this 
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fleet  1b  the  Y-clies  submarine,  which  like  the  U.S.  Polaris,  hae  16  tubes 
for  launching  missiles.  A longer  range  submarine  launched  ballistic 
missile  has  been  developed,  and  is  expected  to  be  deployed  In  the  DELTA- 
class  submarine.  At  the  ourrent  production  rate,  the  USSR  will  deploy 
within  two  years  an  operational  force  of  Y-class  and  DELTA- class  sub- 
marines larger  In  size  than  the  current  Polaris/Poseidon  force. 

The  Soviet  Intercontinental  heavy  bomber  force  remains  at  around 
140  aircraft  (excluding  about  90  tankers).  Although  we  believe  the  Soviet 
bomber  force  Is  targeted  primarily  against  the  Eurasian  area,  we  cannot 
Ignore  the  fact  that  these  aircraft  could  be  employed  in  strikes  against 
the  United  States.  A new  bomber,  the  Backfire,  has  undergone  flight 
tests  and  is  starting  initial  deployment,  but  its  exact  characteristics 
and  future  role  have  yet  to  be  determined. 

With  regard  to  the  strategic  defense  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  Is  extensive  deployment  of  aircraft  defenses,  as  well  as  an  ABM 
system  deployed  around  Moscow.  The  Soviets  have  a large  inventory  of 
radars  numbering  In  the  thousands  and  a force  of  several  thousand 
Interceptor  aircraft.  There cls  a slight  trend  toward  a reduction  In 
the  number  of  these  Interceptors,  but  the  quality  of  the  force  has  Im- 
proved. Four  new  Interceptors  have  been  added  since  1964,  and  these 
newer  models  make  up  a substantial  part  of  the  force.  In  addition,  at 
least  four  different  SAM  systems  are  presently  deployed  for  strategic 
air  defense. 

As  for  the  strategic  nuclear  threat  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  Its  progress  toward  achieving  an  ICEM  capability  Is  continuing. 

We  cannot  state  with  confidence  Just  when  China  will  have  an  ICBM 
capable  of  striking  the  continental  United  States,  but  It  Is  estimated 
that  deployment  could  occur  in  the  late  1970's  or  early  1980 's. 


C.  Strategic  Offensive  Forces 

The  basis  for  our  offensive  force  planning  is  the  retaliatory 
capability  of  these  forces.  Our  forces  must  be  capable  of  absorbing  a 
surprise  Soviet  first-strike  and  still  be  capable  of  achieving  a decisive 
reduction  of  the  enemy  power  and  Influence  and  to  inhibit  post  attack 
recovery.  To  insure  high-confidence  in  our  second-strike  capability,  we 
plan  a mix  of  mutually  supporting  forces;  land-based  missiles,  sea-based 
missiles,  and  bombers.  Such  a force  mix  provides  (1)  assurance  that  a 
Soviet  technological  breakthrough  against  any  one  element  will  not  negate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  force;  (2)  a hedge  against  failures  of 
any  element;  (3)  a compounding  of  Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  problems 
In  attempting  to  defeat  or  defend  against  U.S.  forces;  and  (4)  reinforce- 
ment of  the  viability  of  each  element  by  the  presence  of  the  other, 
thereby  strengthening  the  credibility  of  the  total  deterrent  posture  and 
flexible  range  of  attack  options. 
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During  the  FY76  programming  and  budgeting  cycle,  two  major  changes 
were  made  which  affect  operation  of  the  bomber  force.  First,  a careful  re- 
examination of  bomber  operational  plans  and  procedures  was  made  to 
determine  where  budgetary  savings  could  be  made  with  minimum  additional 
risk.  As  a result  of  this  reexamination  and  in  consideration  of  the 
current  strategic  balance,  it  was  determined  that  a reduction  In  the 
proportion  of  the  bomber  force  to  be  maintained  on  day-to-day  ground 
alert  was  appropriate.  This  reduction  of  the  day-to-day  ground  alert 
force  allows  a similar  reduction  in  the  number  of  crews  and  maintenance 
personnel  required  to  support  the  bomber  force. 

The  second  major  action  Involves  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  KC-135 
refueling  tankers  from  the  active  force  to  the  air  reserve  components. 

This  transfer  of  aircraft  to  the  air  reserve  components  allows  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  active  force  tanker  crews  required  to  support  the  remaining 
active  force  KC-135s.  Transfer  of  the  initial  KC-135' s to  the  reserve 
components  will  begin  during  FY  1976,  and  will  continue  in  FY  1977. 

We  are  continuing  development  work  on  three  new  strategic  offensive 
systems,  the  Trident  submarine  and  missile,  the  B-l  manned  bomber,  and 
the  advanced  ICBM.  These  systems  will  not  be  deployed  In  FY76,  however, 
and  no  operational  manpower  is  provided  for  them. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  strategic  offensive  forces  remain 
essentially  the  same  during  the  period  FY  74-76,  with  the  exception  of 
the  KC-135's  being  transferred  to  the  air  reserve  components  and  the  B-52 
force  which  is  programmed  to  be  reduced  slightly  In  FY75  due  to  aircraft 
aging  and  budgeting  constraints. 

Strategic  Offensive  Forces 
FY  74  FY  7?  FY  76  FY  7T 


Bombers : 


B-52  (UE)  a/ 

372 

330 

330 

330 

FB-111  (UE)  a/ 

66 

66 

66 

66 

KC-135  (UE)  a/ 
Active  Force 

615 

61> 

583 

575 

Air  Reserve 
Component 

32 

40 

Missiles: 
Titan  II 

54 

54 

54 

54 

Minuteman 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Polaris/Poseidon 

656 

656 

656 

656 

Ballistic  Missile 
Submarines  (SSBN) 

41 

41 

41 

41 

a / Unit  Equipment  (UE)  is  the  basis  for  manning  aircraft  squadrons. 
This  is  less  than  the  Total  Active  Inventory  (TAI),  which  will 
remain  level  from  FY  75  through  FY  77  except  for  attrition. 
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The  following  table  summarizes  Strategic  Offensive  Forces  manpower. 


Strategic  Offensive  Forces  Manpower 
(En3  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

Military 

Navy 

17.6 

Air  Force 

72.0 

Total 

Civilian  (Direct  & 

Indirect  Hire; 

Navy 

l.i 

Air  Force 

.6 

Total 

T77 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

17.8 

18.4 

18.4 

65.2 

58.3 

58.1 

76.5 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

.7 

1.5 

1.7 

T7F 

O 

Specific  changes  in  the  manpower  levels  are  discussed  In  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  chapters. 


D.  Strategic  Defense,  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces 
1.  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 


In  light  of  the  reduced  emphasis  on  ballistic  missile  defense  as 
a result  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty,  the  deployment  and 
operating  costs  of  the  Safeguard  system  are  being  minimized.  The  Safe- 
guard site  near  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  will  reach  operational  readi- 
ness in  FY76  for  limited  defense  of  the  land-based  retaliatory  forces. 
After  gaining  a year  of  operational  experience,  the  level  of  operations 
and  the  readiness  of  the  site  will  be  reduced  in  FY  1977.  We  are 
continuing  R&D  on  all  types  of  missile  defense  at  a pace  adequate  to 
maintain  our  technological  base  and  to  preserve  future  options. 

2.  Air  Defense 


Changes  in  our  CONUS  air  defense  forces  are  continuing  so  that 
these  forces  will  fully  reflect  the  changes  in  our  CONUS  air  defense 
planning  which  took  place  last  year.  Emphasis  on  defense  against  a 
strategic  bomber  attack  is  being  reduced  and  effort  is  being  directed  to 
the  missions  of  providing  warning  of  a bomber  attack  and  peacetime  airspace 
surveillance  and  control.  In  peacetime  and  times  of  crises,  CONUS  air 
defense  will  be  augmented  with  general  purpose  resources  in  CONUS  for 
defense  of  the  U.S.  We  will  continue  to  pursue  a broadly-based  R&D  program 
to  maintain  our  technological  capabilities  in  air  defense  and  preserve 
future  options. 
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3.  Missile  Warning  and  Space  Systems 

Early  warning  of  a ballistic  missile  attack  will  continue  to 
depend  primarily  on  the  satellite  early  warning  system.  The  Ballistic 
Missile  Early  V/aming  System  (BMEWS)  radars,  and  C LB?/  detection  and 
warning  radars  will  continue  to  provide  back-up  support  through  FY7f>. 

Information  essential  to  understanding  foreign  space  activities 
will  continue  to  be  provided  by  the  existing  USAF  Spacetrack  system  and 
the  Navy's  SPASUR  system,  both  of  which  are  tied  into  the  North  American 
Air  Defense  Command  and  supported  by  the  Space  Defense  Center  for  con- 
tinuous monitoring  of  foreign  and  domestic  space  activities. 

4.  Command  and  Control 


The  Advanced  Airborne  Command  Post  program,  initiated  in  FY73,  will 
be  continued.  In  addition,  development  will  continue  on  other  programs  of 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

The  programmed  forces  for  strategic  defense,  and  control  and 
surveillance  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 
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FY  74  FY  75 

Strategic  Defense  Forces 
Air  Defense i Survelllancei  and  Warning  Forces 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

r 

i 

» 

, f 

i 

* 

Interceptor  Squadrons 

Active  (F-106) 

7 

6 

6 

6 

j 

ANG  (F-101,  F-106) 
Surface-to-Air  Missile  Batteries 
(Nike-Hercules ) 

19 

14 

10 

9 

< 

t 

Active 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

ANG 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*» 

) 

Control  Centers 
Radars 

9 

9 

8 

8 

Ground  Based 

99 

90 

90 

90 

s 

( 

Airborne  EC-121  (Active  and  AFR)  21 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense,  Surveillance  and 

14 

7 

7 

Warning  Forces 
ABM  Sites 

Missile  Warning  Satellites/ 

0 

1 

1 

1 

l 

i 

Ground  Sta. 

3/3 

3/3 

3/3 

3/3 

I 

Radars 

20 

9 

9 

9 

Space  Surveillance  Forces 

Radars 

12 

12 

12 

12 

i 

Optical  Sensors 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Strategic  Reconnaissance  SR-71  (UE) 
Strategic  Command  and  Control 

8 

8 

8 

8 

i 

{ 

National  Level  Command  Centers 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Major  Subordinate  Level  Commands 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Major  Communications  Systems 

12 

12 

15 

15 
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The  following  table  ie  a summary  of  Strategic  Defense,  Control  and 
Surveillance  Forces  manpower  requirements: 

Strategic  Defense,  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  Manpower 
( End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

3.0 

.9 

.9 

.9 

I.'avy 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

Air  Force 

27.7 

24.8 

23.7 

23.6 

Total 

JT7? 

2TT? 

rrs- 

757T 

Civilian  (Direct  & 
indirect  Hire ) 


Amy 

4.5 

1.6 

.9 

.6 

Navy 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Air  Force 

7.8 

6.9 

5.6 

5.3 

Defense  Agencies 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Total 

13.6 

TS 

"7T£ 

T7 

E.  FY  1977  Strategic  Forces  Manpower 

The  following  table  displays  the  FY  77  requirement  compared  to  FY  7T. 


Strategic  Offensive  Forces  Mani 

sower 

(Ena  Vrengths  in  Thousands 

Civilian 

Military 

Direct  and  Indirect 

FY  7T  ^Y  77 

FY  VT  FT“77 

Navy 

ie.4 

19.1 

1.3 

1.6 

Air  Force 

58.1 

58.1 

1.7 

2.5 

TOTAL 

76.  $ 

7772 

TO 

7T 

Strategic  Defense,  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  Manpower 


( End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 
Military 

Civilian 

Direct  and  Indirect 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

Arrry 

.9 

.8 

.6 

.6 

Navy 

1.2 

1.3 

.2 

.2 

Air  Force 

23.6 

23.6 

5.3 

4.3 

Defense  Agencies 

- 

- 

1.1 

1.1 

Total 

157 

151 

T7 

6.7 
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The  manpower  requirement  for  strategic  forces  remains  generally 
constant  In  FY  77.  The  increase  In  Navy  strategic  offensive  forces 
reflects  the  continuing  growth  of  the  Trident  program. 
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CHAPTER  V 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 


The  role  of  our  General  Purpose  Forces  Is,  together  with  our  allies, 
to  provide  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  which  will  deter  conflicts 
through  a visible  capability  to  resist  aggression  against  any  country 
or  area  vital  to  our  interest.  The  size  and  mixture  of  General 
Purpose  Forces  are  predicated  upon  the  following  policy  judgments:  (1) 

with  the  advent  of  nuclear  parity,  strategic  nuclear  forces,  in  and  of 
themselves,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  provide  a credible  deterrent  or  re- 
sponse to  the  entire  spectrum  of  aggression  which  we  must  be  prepared  to 
face;  and  (2)  strong  conventional  forces  with  the  capability  to  escalate 
and  fight  at  all  levels  of  warfare  add  significantly  to  the  deterrents 
to  initiation  or  continuation  of  hostilities. 


A.  The  Threat  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  U.S.  Conventional  Strategy  to 
Meet  It. 


1.  Europe/NATO 

Given  our  long-standing  political,  economic  and  cultural  ties 
to  Western  Europe,  European  security  has  very  high  priority  in  U.S. 
conventional  and  nuclear  force  planning.  Beyond  the  direct  defense 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  objective  more  vital  to  U.S. 
national  security  than  maintaining  a Western  Europe  free  from 
domination  by  the  Soviet  Union.  While  we  recognize  that  a substantial 
commitment  to  Europe  is  necessary  over  the  near  term,  our  long  term 
objective  is  to  turn  over  a larger  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
defense  of  Europe  to  our  allies. 

Our  strategy  for  NATO  is  based  on  the  view  that  NATO  must  have  a 
credible  posture  to  deter  and  defend  against  conventional  and/or  theater 
nuclear  attacks,  particularly  in  the  Central  Region.  Accordingly,  NATO, 
including  the  U.S.,  retains  a strong  incentive  to  strengthen  its  collective 
military  capabilities  in  Europe.  In  assessing  Allied  participation,  we 
should  first  acknowledge  that  NATO  defense  has  been  far  from  a single-handed 
effort  by  the  United  States.  Of  the  peacetime  forces  deployed  in  the 
European  area,  our  allies  contribute  approximately  90  percent  of  NATO's 
ground  forces,  80  percent  of  the  ships,  and  75  percent  of  the  aircraft. 

In  the  critical  central  region  of  Europe,  the  United  States  contributes 
only  23  percent  of  NATO's  manpower  — compared,  for  example  with  the 
Soviet  Union's  share  of  46  percent  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  manpower.  Given  the 
current  forces  and  spending  priorities  in  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries, 
however,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  Western  Europe  to  defend  itself  against 
Soviet/Pact  forces  without  a strong  U.S.  commitment  to  NATO. 
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a.  Warsaw  Pact  Threat 

The  Warsaw  Pact  nuclear  and  conventional  forces  facing  NATO 
in  forward  areas  are  designed  to  seize  the  Initiative  In  the  event  of 
war  with  offensive  operations  employing  heavily  armored  formations. 
Additional  objectives  are  the  maintenance  of  Soviet  influence  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  keeping  political  pressure  on  Western  Europe. 

While  these  forces  pose  a substantial  military  threat  to  NATO,  a 
war  is  not  presently  considered  likely  in  Europe.  This  is  based 
upon  cur  assessment  that  the  Soviets  should  be  deterred  from  attacking 
NATO  because  the  present  capabilities  of  NATO's  conventional  ard 
theater  nuclear  forces  are  sufficient  to  create  a substantial  risk  of 
failure  to  achieve  major  gains  by  such  an  attack. 

b.  NATO  Conventional  Balance 


NATO  has  the  essential  ingredients  for  a good  conventional 
balance  and  could  give  a good  account  of  itself  if  the  NATO  countries  do 
not  falter  in  their  defence  efforts.  It  is  a force  of  considerable 
strength.  It  continues  to  improve.  In  many  respects  it  is  not  the  equal 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  force  opposing  it  — for  instance,  in  maneuver  divisions 
and  tanks.  NATO's  main  reinforcements,  those  from  the  United  States,  are 
i.ot  as  close  as  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  NATO  has  some  strengths  of 
its  own , such  as  tactical  air  forces,  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  some  weaknesses 
and  vulnerabilities,  such  as  logistics  and  the  uncertain  reliability  of  some 
Pact  members. 

This  positive  assessment  of  NATO's  conventional  defense  capa- 
bility does  not  mean  the  existing  correlation  of  forces  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  is  satisfactory  for  our  security.  While  NATO  does  have 
substantial  conventional  forces,  objective  disparities  do  remain.  We  must 
continue  to  direct  our  defense  efforts  toward  providing  greater  effective- 
ness out  of  those  systems  we  maintain  and  more  thorough  military  cohesion 
and  planning. 

c.  US  and  Allied  Cooperation  in  NATO 

Despite  the  strain  occasioned  by  differing  national  Interests 
'.i  the  Middle  East,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  stability  in  Allied 
forces  in  Europe  with  expanded  cooperation  within  the  NATO  Alliance  toward 
solving  our  mutual  defense  problems.  The  European  countries  have  been 
experiencing  substantial  economic  problems,  however,  a majority  of  our  NATO 
allies  will  achieve  real  increases  in  defense  spending  in  1975  compared 
with  1974. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  there  are  some  inefficiences  in 
the  way  the  Alliance  spends  the  resources  devoted  to  defense.  Thus  greater 
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rationalization  in  the  employment  of  these  resources  can  provide  added 
military  capability.  Rationalization  can  enable  the  Alliance  to  perform 
current  tasks  with  lower  levels  of  resources,  and  the  savings  can  be  re- 
channeled into  other  defense  areas.  This  rechanneling  of  resources  to 
make  much  needed  improvements  provides  a powerful  incentive  to  rationali- 
zation. In  the  spring  of  1974,  we  recomm ended  that  NATO  examine 
greater  rationalization  in  a number  of  areas. 

Based  on  our  initial  effort,  the  NATO  Executive  Working  Group 
has  selected  three  areas  for  initial  study  of  rationalization.  These  are 
consolidation  of  training,  consolidation  of  communications  and  host  nation 
support  for  wartime  lines  of  communication.  Investigation  of  other  areas 
is  continuing. 

d.  Burdensharing 

In  the  past  we  have  stated  that  the  most  important  form  of 
NATO  burdensharing  is  Allied  force  improvements.  However,  the 
Jackson-Nunn  Amendment  to  the  FY74  Armed  Service  Procurement  Bill, 
as  reflected  in  Section  812  of  P.L.  93-155,  broadened  this 
traditional  concept  to  include  financial  assistance.  The  Amendment 
requires  the  Allies  to  offset  U.S.  defense  expenditures  entering  the 
International  Balance  of  Payments  in  Europe  during  FY74  as  the  result 
of  the  deployment  of  forces  in  Europe  in  fulfillment  of  the  treaty 
commitments  and  obligations  of  the  United  States.  The  Amendment 
would  have  required  us  to  withdraw  a percentage  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  equal  to  the  percentage  by  which  offset  has  not  been  provided. 

Although  the  final  accounting  of  the  FY  1974  Balance  of 
Payments  figures  is  not  available,  we  fully  expect  that  the  provisions 
of  Section  812  will  be  met.  These  arrangements  will  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  burdensharing  objectives  we  seek. 

e.  Negotiations 

Formal  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  negotiations  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  began  on  October  30,  1973,  in  Vienna,  Austria.  Our  objective 
for  MEFR  is  to  achieve  a stable  military  balance  at  lower  force  levels 
while  maintaining  undiminished  Alliance  security. 

These  negotiations  hold  a real  prospect  for  reduction. 

However,  we  do  not  seek  reductions  at  any  cost,  but  only  reductions  that 
contribute  to  security  in  Europe.  We  and  our  Allies  have  put  forward 
proposals  which  would  achieve  both  a more  stable  balance  and  reduced  force 
levels.  Until  agreements  are  reached,  it  is  important  that  we  and  our  Allies 
maintain  and  improve  our  forces.  Any  unilateral  force  reductions  or 
degradation  in  force  strength  will  undermine  the  negotiating  position  of  the 
Alliance. 
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f . Allied  Improvement  Efforts 

Our  NATO  Allies  ure  fulfilling  their  end  of  the  bargain  whereby 
the  United  States  would  maintain  and  improve  its  forces  in  Furope,  given  a 
similar  approach  by  them. 

For  the  year  1975,  almost  all  of  our  Allies  are  plaining  In- 
creases in  their  defense  budgets  above  the  1974  level.  Our  Allies  In  the 
last  few  years,  have  also  taken  important  steps  to  modernize  the  structure 
and  equipment  of  their  forces.  These  steps  are  in  consonance  with  the 
priorities  established  in  the  AD-70  study. 

Our  Allies  have  made  clear  that  the  maintenance  of  their  force 
levels  and  their  extensive  improvement  programs  are  worthwhile  because  of 
the  continued  U.C.  commitment  to  NATO  defense,  the  high  quality  of  U.S. 
t'orLC-z,  and  the  critical  part  they  play  in  NATO  defense  plans,  as  well  as 
their  link  with  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  power.  Our  Allies  have  also  made 
clear  that  efforts  to  achieve  sufficient  defense  capabilities  is  a necessary 
e rollary  to  realistic  negotiations  on  security  and  cooperation  in  Furope. 

g.  Improvements  to  II. 0.  Forces  in  Europe 

The  United  States  is  continuing  in  FY  1976  the  strong  effort 
that  was  initiated  in  FY  1975  tc  improve  the  capability  of  its  forces  in 
Furope.  Units  will  remain  close  to  100$  of  authorized  manning. 

We  have  undertaken  a program  cf  restructuring  our  manpower  to 
improve  the  combat  capability  in  Europe.  The  Nunn  amendment  to  the  1975 
Appropriation  Authorization  Bill  required  that  the  non-combat  component  of 
the  total  United  States  military  strength  in  Europe  be  reduced  by  18,000; 
6,000  in  FY  1975  and  12,000  in  FY  1976,  and  that  the  combat  component  of 
our  forces  is  authorized  to  increase  in  Europe  by  the  amount  of  any  such 
reduction  made  in  non-combat  personnel.  The  FY  1975  reductions  occur  in 
headquarters  and  miscellaneous  supporting  units  and  will  exceed  the  Con- 
gressional requirement.  The  combat  force  increase  includes  introducing 
an  Army  brigade  into  Germany  and  increased  manning  and  equipment  in  existing 
units.  For  the  Air  Force  we  are  providing  more  tactical  airlift  and  in- 
creased manning  in  combat  units.  The  Atlantic  Fleet  manning  is  also 
increasing.  Alternative  support  reductions  and  combat  increases  for 
FT  76  are  currently  under  study. 
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progressing  well.  We  will  continue  to  make  significant  improvements  in 
our  anti-armor  capabilities.  The  TOW  anti-tank  guided  missile  is  being 
added  to  uiits  in  significant  numbers. 
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Our  land-based  tactical  air  forces  are  composed  of  F-lll  and 
F-4  aircraft.  Most  of  the  shelters  authorized  in  the  SHAPE  Aircraft  and 
Airfield  Protection  and  the  U.S.  nationally-funded  program  for  aircraft 
stationed  in  Europe  have  been  completed.  In  addition,  funds  are  being 
provided  to  shelter  those  aircraft  that  are  planned  for  early  deployment 
in  an  emergency.  We  are  steadily  increasing  and  improving  our  logistics 
stocks.  Finally  we  hope  to  enhance  force  survivability  by  increasing  the 
number  of  available  dispersal  bases  to  reduce  wartime  airbase  loading, 
and  are  making  progress  in  negotiations  over  the  dispersed  base 
locations. 

2.  Asia 

The  United  States  is  a Pacific  power.  We  have  territories  in  the 
Western  Pacific;  we  have  significant  economic  interests  in  the  region;  and 
we  are  bound  by  common  interests  and  treaty  commitments  to  many  nations  in 
the  area.  However,  unlike  Europe  where  our  allies  face  a common  threat  and 
are  bound  by  a single  treaty,  our  Asian  allies  face  different  threats, 
internal  as  well  as  external,  and  our  treaty  commitments  in  Asia  are  bilateral 
or  involve  small  groups  of  allies  (ANZUS  and  SEATO).  In  addition,  those  Asian 
allies  who  face  the  most  immediate  threats  are  among  the  developing  nations 
and,  therefore,  rely  heavily  on  United  States  economic  and  military  aid. 
Finally,  Japan  — the  Asian  nation  most  capable  economically  of  assuming  a 
portion  of  our  defense  burden  — is  prevented  by  her  constitution,  by  the 
political  climate  in  Japan,  and  by  the  apprehensions  of  other  Asian  nations 
from  assuming  an  expanded  military  role  in  Asia.  Consequently,  while  we 
continue  to  encourage  regional  cooperation  In  Asia,  progress  In  the  near 
term  will  be  largely  confined  to  the  economic  and  political  spheres;  and 
many  of  our  allies  will  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  the  United  States  for 
defense  assistance. 


In  Asia  it  has  been  our  policy  to  develop  the  capability  and  commit- 
ment of  Asian  allies  to  assume  a greater  share  of  deterrence  and  defense 
against  both  internal  and  external  threats.  In  doing  this,  our  assistance 
programs  have  placed  primary  emphasis  on  developing  the  capability  to  meet 
first  internal  aggression  and  then  external  aggression  by  non-nuclear  nations. 
Measures  primarily  intended  to  enhance  allied  capabilities  in  a Joint  defense 
against  attack  by  a nuclear  power  have  a lower  priority. 

There  has  been  a continued  broadening  of  contacts  between  the  PRC 
and  other  Aslan  nations,  as  the  region  adjusts  to  the  less  hostile  attitudes 
which  have  prevailed  in  recent  years.  However,  fighting  continues  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  relations  between  North  Korea  and  South  Korea 
have  deteriorated  in  the  last  year. 
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u.  Asian  Throats  and  Allied  Capabilities 
( 1 ) In  Northeast  Asia 


The  Thr^n t.  North  Korea,  the  PRC  and  the  USSR.  Maintain 
large,  wel 1 -equipped,  well -trained  forces  which  pose  a threat  to  the  ROK. 

A idi  ti Dually,  the  USSR  represents  a potential  threat  to  U.S.  and  allied 
Maritime  Interests  throughout  the  Pacific.  In  the  present  political 
cl  i rate  cf  Kart-West  detente  and  Si  no-Soviet  hostility,  we  believe  both 
the  il.C  and  the  USSR  would  see  agression  as  contrary  to  their  interests. 

In  addition,  North  Korea  could  not  sustain  combat  operation.';  without  support 
iv  n.  one  of  these  nations.  However,  although  inters ittent  talks  continue 
between  the  two  Korean  governments,  no  progress  has  been  sade,  and  tensions 
between  the  two  have  been  heightened  by  the  assassination  of  Mrs.  Park  and 
the  disc  very  of  North  Korea:  tunneling  activities  in  the  DM2. 


..lied  'apabilities.  With  our  assistance,  the  South 
Koreans  have  developed  a significant  military  capability  especially  in 
ground  forces,  which  we  now  believe  are  adequate  for  defense  against 
N'r‘h  Korea.  Jr.  addition,  South  Korea  continues  to  assure  an  increasing 
r rtion  f the  cost  of  its  anr.ed  forces.  They  continue,  however,  to 
require  our  Materiel  assistance  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  Five  Year 
Korean  Modernisation  Plan. 


The  current  Japanese  Five  Year  Defense  Plan  continues 
to  improve  the  ability  cf  the  Japanese  Self-Defense  Force  to  defend  the 
home  islands,  without  developing  an  offensive  capability  which  could 
contravene  constitutional  prohibitions  and  popular  attitudes.  The 
Japanese  forces,  of  course,  receive  no  financial  assistance  from  the  U.S. 
The  Japanese  forces  do  not  have  the  capability  to  defeat  a conventional 
attack  on  the  home  islands  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  cannot  alone 
defend  Japan's  vital  shipping  from  the  Soviet  submarine  threat.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  believe  the  Japanese  forces  probably  are  sufficient  to 
contain  a conventional  attack  on  the  home  islands  from  North  Korea  or  the 
PrC  --  primarily  because  those  two  countries  lack  sufficient  capability 
to  project  their  forces  across  several  hundred  miles  of  ocean. 

(2)  In  Southeast  Asia 


The  Threat.  As  in  Northeast  Asia,  we  consider  PRC  ag- 
gression in  Southeast  Asia  to  be  ’unlikely.  However,  North  Vietnam! 
continues  to  pose  a serious  threat  to  South  Vietnam  and  continues  to  support 
the  communist  forces  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand. 

Since  the  total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  combat  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  GVN  has  made  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
armed  forces.  These  forces  currently  appear  capable  of  preventing  a North 
Vietnamese  takeover  but  their  ability  to  do  so  in  future  years  has  been 
jeopardized  by  recent  cuts  in  U.S.  security  assistance.  Cambodian  forces 
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are  being  severely  tested  by  the  communists  and  are,  at  best,  capable  only 
of  reacting  to  communist  initiatives.  Like  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia's 
capabilities  in  future  years  are  questionable,  given  current  aid  levels. 

Thai  forces  are  capable  of  coping  with  their  present  insurgent  threat.  The 
overall  situation  in  SEA  remains  unstable  (and  is  likely  to  grow  more  so)  and 
dictates  continued  presence  of  U.S.  forces  and  bases  in  Southeast  Asia. 

b.  U.S.  Forces  for  Asia 


We  continue  to  maintain  balanced,  forward  deployed  ground,  air 
and  naval  forces  in  the  Asian  theater  to  serve  as  a deterrent,  to  reassure 
our  allies,  and  to  provide  an  initial  respji  se  ii  deterrence  fails.  The 
political  considerations  which  impact  on  the  U.S.  presence  in  Asia,  and 
especially  in  Korea,  are  obviously  complex  and  have  assumed  increased 
relative  importance.  We  currently  plan  to  provide  materiel,  logistic,  and 
intelligence  support  and  additional  tactical  air  and  naval  support  if  needed 
for  our  Asian  allies  in  contingencies  not  involving  PRC  or  Soviet  forces. 

We  could  provide  a limited  backup  ground  force  capability  should  this  prove 
necessary.  We  also  maintain  the  capability  to  assist  our  allies  with  a 
full  range  of  conventional  forces  against  a PRC  or  Soviet  attack  provided 
we  are  not  fighting  in  Europe. 

3.  Sub-Theater  Conflict  -ii:d  Contingencies 

We  must  face  the  prospect  that  conflicts  ranging  from  localized 
insurgency  or  guerrilla  warfare  to  the  attack  by  one  neighbor  against 
another  using  conventional  arms  will  continue  to  threaten  the  security  of 
certain  of  our  allies  through  the  1970s.  We  classify  such  potential  con- 
flicts separately  from  large-scale  conflicts  directly  involving  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  or  the  PRC.  The  U.S.  also  has  other  interests 
throughout  the  world  which  could  be  threatened  and  result  in  a sub-theat-»r 
conflict.  Therefore,  a portion  of  our  active  forces  are  maintained  at 
high  readiness  fo.'  such  contingencies,  while  the  remainder  are  planned  to 
be  responsive  to  the  requirements  of  theater  level  conflicts. 

B . Land  Forces  - Forces,  Capabilities,  Missions  and  Manpower 

1.  Summary  of  Forces 

The  following  tables  summarize  Land  Forces  and  Manpower: 
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Land  Force  Levels 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Army 

Divisions  (Brigades) 

Active 

Deployed 

5(16) 

5(17) 

5(18) 

5(18) 

CONUS/Hawaii 

8(22) 

9(  25 ) 

11(28) 

U(28) 

Reserve 

8(24) 

8(24) 

8(24) 

8(24) 

Total 

2TTO7 

22T5TT 

24T757 

24T7o7 

Separate  Brigades 

Active 

4 a/ 

5 a/ 

4 

4 

Reserve  b / 

20  ~ 

20 

20 

20 

Marine  Corps  Divisions 
Active 

Deployed 

1 

1 

1 

1 

CONUS 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Reserve 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

4 

4 

4 

4 

a / The  194th  Armored  Bde  at  Ft  Knox  is  provided  for  school  support  and  is 
not  included.  In  FY  76  this  brigade  becomes  part  of  the  5th  Division 
(Mech). 


b/  The  33d  Infantry  Bde  (Illinois  National  Guard)  is  provided  for  school 

support  and  is  not  included.  This  unit  is  in  the  Central  Support  category. 


Land  Forces  Manpower 
( End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Active  Military 

Army 

417.2 

444.0 

471.9 

471.9 

Navy 

2.5 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Marine  Corps 

74.9 

82.5 

84.2 

81.8 

Total 

494.6 

W9.$ 

330 

33675 

Civilian  (Direct  & 

Indirect  Hire) 

41.3 

42.5 

42.0 

42.1 

Land  Force  levels  rise  significantly  between  FY  74  and  FY  76. 

This  is  attributable  to  the  Army’s  plan  to  increase  the  number  of  its 
active  divisions.  The  details  of  this  plan  and  other  changes  in  the  Land 
Forces  manning  level  will  be  discussed  in  the  individual  Service  chapters. 
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2.  Capabllijjgs  of  Land  Forces 


Land  Forces  are  subdivided  Into  two  subcategories;  Division  Forces 
•u.d  Special  Mission  Forces.  Division  Forces  comprise  the  combat  divisions 
and  the  additional  combat  and  tactical  support  units  required  in  the  theater 
of  operations  to  sustain  combat  operations  of  the  divisions.  Division 
Forces  provide  the  bulk  ol*  the  combat  power  to  wage  land  combat  in  the 
potential  cheaters  of  major  warfare.  Land  combat  capability  is  described 
In  terms  of  Division  Force  Equivalents  (DFE).  Each  DFE  represents  an  Army 
or  Jlarine  division,  additional  combat  units,  and  support  units.  The  idea 
is  to  design  each  division  force,  and  the  division  forces  in  total,  to 
obtain  maximum  deliverable  combat  power.  Special  Mission  Forces  comprise 
the  combat  and  support  units  required  in  the  theater  of  operations  to 
accomplish  missions  other  than  conventional  land  combat. 

a.  Army  Division  Forces 

(1)  The  Army  division  is  an  organization  which  includes  under 
a single  commander  all  combat  arms  (infantry,  nrmor,  artillery,  and  aviation) 
and  some  of  the  support  (engineer,  signal,  supply,  transportation,  mainte- 
nance, and  administration)  to  fight  a battle.  The  Army  division  consists 
of  about  16,000  men.  It  includes  from  9 to  12  maneuver  battalions  and 
four  artillery  battalions.  There  are  several  types  of  Army  divisions  and 
each  is  designed  for  a particular  role  on  the  battlefield. 


Characteristics  of  Typical  Army  Divisions 


Objective  Mix  of 
Maneuver  Battalions 

Full 

TOE 

M 

Mech 

Tank 

Total 

Strength 

Remarks 

Armored 

5 

6 

11 

16,558 

Shock  power  in  attack. 

Mechanized 

6 

4 

10 

16,267 

Mobile  defense  or  attack. 

Infantry 

8 

1 

1 

10 

16,572 

All-around  capability. 

Airborne 

9 

1 

10 

14,890 

Parachute  assault;  strategic 
mobility. 

Airmobile 

9 

9 

17,729 

Battlefield  mobility. 

Several  of  our  divisions  will  not  have  the  objective  mix  of  maneuver 
battalions.  These  divisions  rely  on  affiliated  Reserve  Component  brigades 
and  battalions  to  achieve  full  wartime  potential. 

(2)  The  division  cannot  operate  alone  in  the  theater  of  v/ar; 
additional  combat  units  and  tactical  support  units  are  necessary  to  allow 
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the  division  forces  to  operate  at  their  intended  level  of  combat  power. 
Divisions  are  part  of  the  larger  structure  of  the  theater  of  war,  which 
includes  arny  corps  and  theater  army  headquarters  as  higher  command  levels. 
Support  units,  over  and  above  those  organic  to  the  divisions,  are  in  the 
corps  and  theater  organizations.  Additional  combat  units  are  also  in  the 
corps  and  theater  organizations.  These  additional  combat  and  support  units 
comprise  the  tactical  support  portion  of  the  Division  Force  Equivalent. 

(3)  Only  about  60£  of  the  combat  power  of  the  division  forces 
is  included  in  the  combat  divisions  themselves.  Other  combat  power  is 
found  in  the  following  organizations. 

(a)  Separate  combat  brigades  are  similar  to  divisions, 
except  that  they  are  smaller.  A separate  brigade  includes  from  three  to 
five  maneuver  battalions  and  one  artillery  battalion.  Infantry,  mechanized, 
and  armored  brigades  differ  by  battalion  mix.  A separate  brigade  may  be 
attached  to  a division  or  employed  separately  under  a corps  commander. 

(b)  The  air  cavalry  combat  brigade  is  a new  organization 
which  includes  attack  helicopters  and  air  cavalry.  The  air  cavalry  combat 
brigade  exploits  the  capabilities  of  helicopters  in  land  warfare. 

(c)  The  armored  cavalry  regiment  is  an  organization 
consisting  of  infantry,  tank,  artillery , and  reconnaissance  elements  in- 
tegrated at  squadron  (battalion)  level.  An  air  cavalry  troop  is  also 
Included  in  each  regiment.  The  armored  cavalry  regiment  is  designed  for 
such  roles  as  reconnaissance,  flank  protection,  and  screening  the  divisions 
and  brigades. 


( d )  Separate  artillery  battalions  comprise  about  one- 
half  the  total  artillery  of  the  division  f*orces.  This  non-divisional 
artillery  includes  air  defense  and  missile  battalions  as  well  as  cannon 
artillery. 


(4)  For  planning  purposes,  the  DFE  is  divided  into  the  division 
itself  and  two  support  increments.  The  two  support  increments  in  each  DFE 
provide  for  the  additional  units  needed  behind  each  division  in  the 
theater  of  operations.  The  support  is  divided  into  two  increments  to 
assist  in  determining  which  part  must  be  active  and  which  can  be  in  the 
reserve  components  or  unmanned.  Generally,  one  support  increment  must  be 
available  to  the  division  in  the  theater  of  operations  shortly  after  the 
start  of  hostilities  to  provide  the  additional  combat  and  support  units 
that  will  be  needed.  Another  support  increment,  consisting  generally  of 
the  same  types  of  units,  is  needed  later  on  to  provide  the  capability  for 
sustained  operations. 
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b.  Marine  Division  Forces 


(1)  The  Marine  Division  Force  is  similar  to  the  Army  Division 
Force,  allowing  for  the  unique  mission  and  concept  of  employment  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  assigns  the 
Marine  Corps  the  mission  of  providing  "...Fleet  Marine  Forces  or  combined 
arms,  together  with  supporting  air  components,  for  service  with  the  fleet 
in  the  seizure  or  defense  of  advanced  naval  bases  and  for  the  conduct  of 
such  land  operations  as  may  be  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a naval 
campaign."  The  Marine  Amphibious  Force  (MAF)  is  the  basic  element  for  the 
conduct  of  amphibious  operations  or  land  operations  ashore.  The  MAF  is  an 
integrated  force  of  combined  arms,  consisting  typically  of  a Marine 
Division,  a Marine  Aircraft  V.'ing,  and  supporting  elements  from  Force  Troops. 

(2)  The  Marine  Division  is  an  infantry  division  configured 
specially  for  amphibious  operations;  its  strength  is  about  18,000 
structure  spaces.  It  includes  nine  infantry  battalions  and  three  artillery 
battalions  plus  units  designed  specifically  to  facilitate  amphibious 

operations . 


(3)  The  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  is  an  integral  part  of  the  MAF 
and  operates  in  conjunction  with  a division.  Close  integration  of  land 
and  tactical  air  capabilities  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  Marine 
Corps  capability  for  amphibious  operations.  The  manpower  associated  with 
the  fixed-wing  portion  cf  the  Marine  Air  Wings  is  in  the  tactical  air 
forces  category  while  helicopter  resources  are  designated  as  land  forces 
aviation. 


(4)  Force  troops  provide  additional  combat  and  support  units 
not  organic  to  the  Marine  Division,  but  needed  to  sustain  the  operations 
of  the  division  and  air  wing.  Added  combat  units  include  tank,  amphibious 
tractor,  and  artillery  batteries.  Support  units,  including  a force  ser- 
vice regiment,  provide  transportation,  supply,  maintenance,  and 
administrative  support. 

(5)  The  division,  air  wing,  and  force  troops  together  comprise  a 
division  and  one  support  increment  under  the  DFE  concept.  An  additional  support 
increment  may  be  considered  as  coming  from,  the  Navy,  which  provides  con- 
struction, medical,  and  supply  support  for  Marine  forces  afloat  or  ashore. 

c.  Special  Mission  Forces 

There  are  four  subcategories  of  Special  Mission  Forces: 

( 1 ) Theater  Missile  Forces  include  the  surface-to-surface 
missile  units  and  supporting  ammunition  supply  and  maintenance  units  which 
provide  the  theater  commander  a responsive  theater  nuclear  capability. 

(The  Division  Forces  also  include  a nuclear  capability  because  they  include 
dual-capable  units  which  can  wage  either  conventional  or  nuclear  combat.  ) 
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(2)  Theater  Air  Defense  Forces  include  surface-to-air  missile 
units  and  supporting  supply,  maintenance,  and  command  and  control  units 
devoted  to  the  theater-wide  air  defense  mission  under  the  control  of  the 
theater  commander. 

(3)  Theater  Special  Operations  Forces  include  units  devoted 
to  special  missions  including  psychological  operaiions,  civil  affairs 
support,  and  unconventional  warfare  on  a theater-wide  basis  under  control 
of  the  theater  commander. 

(4)  Theater  Defense  Forces  include  Active  and  Reserve  units 
provided  for  the  defense  of  selected  critical  areas:  Alaska,  Berlin, 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  Iceland,  and  the  Caribbean.  Provision  of  specific  units 
for  these  essential  defense  missions  achieve  economies  by  allowing  the 
units  to  be  tailored  for  their  missions  and  precludes  diversion  of  Division 
Forces  units  from  the  main  theaters  in  the  event  of  war.  The  following 
shows  the  allocation  of  these  forces: 

End  FY  76  Theater  Defense  Forces 


Alaska 

Panama 

Berlin 

Iceland 

Caribbean 

Total 


Infantry  Brigade j 
Active  Reser '? 

1 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

"7 


3.  Regional  Missions  for  Land  Forces 
a.  NATO 

The  most  demanding  contingency  for  U.S.  land  forces  is  in  NATO 
Europe.  Our  land  force  requirements  are  largely  determined  by  planning  for 
U.S.  and  Allied  conventional  forces  which,  after  a period  of  warning  and 
mobilization,  would  be  able  to  defend  NATO  Europe  against  a mobilized  con- 
ventional attack  by  the  Warsaw  Pact.  We  plan  to  continue  in  FY  75  land 
force  deployments  to  Europe  at  their  FY  74  level.  However,  within  that 
level  significant  changes  are  occurring.  In  response  to  the  Nunn 
Amendment  we  are  improving  the  combat  capability  of  the  force  by 
converting  support  spaces  to  combat  spaces. 


i 


i 


! 


I 


I 
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A large  number  of  Warsaw  Foot  divisions  located  in  Eastern  Europe 
could  be  committed  against  NATO  forces.  These  divisions  are  predominantly 
tank  or  motorized  divisions  and  most  are  maintained  in  a high  state  of 
readiness,  in  the  event  of  a major  conflict  with  the  Warsaw  Fact,  we  plan 
cn  deploying  most  of  our  active  divisions.  The  length  of  the  MATO  frontage 
to  be  defended,  the  European  terrain  ar d road  network,  and  the  size  and 
high  degree  of  mechanization  in  Fact  forces  all  combine  to  make  possible 
rapid  advances  by  attacking  forces.  For  this  reason,  the  early  arrival  of 
large  l.f.  reinforcements  is  critical  to  a successful  defense  of  NATO  Europe. 

t.  Asia 

We  do  not  plar.  for  the  long  term  to  maintain  separate  large 
U.O.  ground  combat  forces  specifically  oriented  to  Asia.  If  a large  land 
war  involving  the  United  States  should  occur  in  Asia,  we  would  be  prepared 
to  mobilize,  and  would  initially  use  our  non-NATO- committed  forces  and,  if 
required,  portions  of  the  forces  based  in  the  United  States  and  earmarked 
for  NATO.  In  the  future,  we  expect  the  emphasis  in  Asia  more  and  more  to  be 
placed  on  U.C.  support  to  our  allies  who  themselves  will  provide  the 
required  ground  forces  manpower. 

C.  Tactical  Air  Forces  - Forces,  Capabilities,  f/issions  and  Manpower 

The  threat  discussed  earlier  poses  a wide  range  of  potential  conflict 
situations  in  which  military  response  might  be  required.  The  tactical  air 
force  structure  described  ir.  this  section  provides  to  the  fiational  Command 
Authorities  a variety  of  options,  ranging  from,  small,  conventional  deploy- 
ments to  large  scale  conventional  and/or  tactical  nuclear  operations.  These 
forces  are  being  structured  to  provide  the  responsiveness,  positive  control, 
and  overall  capability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  strategy. 

The  flexible  nature  of  tactical  air  forces  enables  elements  of  the 
combat  and  supporting  forces  to  be  deployed  as  a package  tc  meet  threats 
to  our  national  Interests  at  the  level  of  theater  or  sub-theater  conflict. 
These  contingency  force  packages  can  be  configured  to  expressly  counter 
threats  to  our  allies  or  for  miner  contingency  situations  where  rapid 
reinforcement  or  force  presence  may  be  required. 

1.  Summary  of  Forces 

In  order  to  meet  the  tactical  air  portion  of  national  strategy 
goals,  the  forces  shown  in  the  following  table  are  planned  for  FY76-FY7T. 
Forces  for  FY74  and  FY75  are  shown  for  comparison.  As  can  be  seen  in  this 
table,  all  military  assets  are  considered  in  force  planning.  For  example, 
the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Feserve  tactical  aircraft  are  In- 
cluded in  the  table,  and  are  an  integral  part  of  planned  deployments. 
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U.S.  Tactical  Air  Forces 


Active 

Air  Force  Tactical  Fighter 
Wings  (TFW ) 

Air  Force  Reconnaissance  Sq 
Navy  Fighter/Attack  Sq 
Recon/Karly  Warning  Sq 
CVA/CVAN/CV 

Marine  Fighter/Attack  Sq 
Marine  Recon/ECM  Sq 

Reserve 

Air  National  Guard  Fighter/ 
Attack  Sq  1/ 

ANG  Reconnaissance  Sq 
Air  Force  Reserve  Fighter/ 
Attack  Sq 

Naval  Air  Reserve  Tactical 
Air  Sq 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

22 

22 

22 

22 

13 

13 

9 

9 

68 

70 

65 

65 

30 

31 

32 

32 

14 

15 

13 

13 

25 

25 

25 

25 

3 

3 

2 

2 

29 

31 

30 

30 

7 

7 

9 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

18 

16 

16 

16 

!_/  Includes  two  training  squadrons. 

U.S.  Tactical  Air  Forces  M-anpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 


Active  Military 
Navy 

Marine  Corps 
Air  Force 
Total 


61.4 

27.6 

73.9 

T5S7? 


68.6 

28.2 

72.9 

wrr 


65.9 

28.2 

74.6 

TEE77 


65.7 

28.2 

75.0 


Civilians  (Direct  & 
indirect  Hire ) 

Havy  - - 

Marine  Corps  - - - - 

Air  Force  13.2  14.3  14.8  14.9 


The  increase  in  military  manpower  from  FY  74-75  represents  the 
introduction  of  three  new  Navy  squadrons.  Also  the  FY  74  Actual  for  Navy 
tactical  air  forces  was  below  program.  The  Air  Force  increase  in  FY  76 
results  from  improvement  in  tactical  fighter  crew  ratio  and  introduction 
of  F-5Es,  partially  offset  by  transfer  of  four  reconnaissance  squadrons 
to  Reserve  forces.  The  specific  changes  in  the  size,  structure,  and 
manning  of  tactical  air  forces  are  discussed  in  the  appropriate  Service 
chapters . 
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2,  Capabilities  of  Tactical  Air  Force;. 

Tactical  aircraft  have  the  capabilities  to  carry  out  a variety  of 
missions  in  a conflict.  These  capabili tier  include  close  air  support, 
interdiction,  oounteruir  (including  air  defense),  reconnaissance,  and 
special  purpose  missions. 

a.  Close  Air  Support  (('Ml ) 

Close  air  support  sorties  are  flown  against  enemy  forces  in 
close  proximity  to  friendly  forces.  Primary  goals  cf  close  air  support 
are:  (1)  to  destroy  or  neutralise  enemy  forces  close  to  friendly  forces; 

(2)  to  attack  these  enemy  forces  rapidly  after  receiving  requests  for  close 

air  support;  and  (3)  to  attack  other  enemy  targets  near  the  front  line 
which  cannot  be  engaged  by  other  supporting  arms  due  to  time,  location,  or 
other  constraints.  CA.C  systems  should  be  able  to:  (1)  deliver  accurate, 

letha1  fire;  (2)  provide  fire  support  responsive  to  the  ground  commander; 

(3)  survive  in  likely  enemy  air  defen:  e environments;  (4)  maneuver  v/ell 
enough  to  employ  tactics  cn  various  targets;  and  (5)  carry  ordnance  in 
sufficient  quantity  ai.d  variety. 

b.  Interdiction 


Or*  land,  interdiction  sorties  are  flown  by  both  land  and  sea 
based  tactical  aircraft  against  a wide  range  cf  targets  including: 

(1)  enemy  forces  maneuvering  behind  their  front  lines;  (2)  enemy  lines  cf 
communication,  and  (3)  storage  and  production  facilities  in  rear  areas.  At 
sea,  land  based  and  sea  based  aircraft  fly  interdiction  sorties  against 
enemy  surface  ships  such  as  surface-to-surface  missile  launching  patrol 
boats,  cruisers,  and  destroyers  as  well  as  enemy  ports  and  naval  bases. 

c.  Counterair 


Counterair  operations  are  conducted  to  gain  and  maintain  air 
supremacy  by  destruction  or  neutralization  of  an  enemy's  air  capability. 
Offensive  counterair  operations  are  normally  conducted  throughout  enemy 
territory  to  seek  cut  and  destroy  aircraft  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground, 
missile  and  anti-ai rcraft  artillery  sites,  air  bases,  air  control  systems, 
and  other  elements  which  constitute  or  support  the  enemy  air  order  of 
battle.  Defensive  counterair  operations  are  generally  reactive  to  enemy 
initiative.  Air  defense  sorties  are  flown  to  protect  friendly  air,  sea, 
or  ground  forces  from,  enemy  air  attack.  The  primary  objective  is  to  limit 
the  effectiveness  of  enemy  air  efforts  to  a level  permitting  freedom  of 
action  to  friendly  forces  of  all  types. 

d.  Reconnaissance 


Tactical  reconnaissar.ee  resources  are  a vital  part  of  the 
information  collection  capability  available  to  commanders  engaged  in 
unilateral,  joint,  or  combined  operation  in  peacetime  and  in  all  intensi- 
ties of  warfare.  Tactical  air  reconnaissance  operations  provide  timely 
intelligence  information  concerning  the  enemy's  installations,  lines  of 
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communication,  and  electronic  emissions,  as  well  as  the  disposition, 
composition,  and  movement  of  enemy  forces.  Intelligence  information  is 
collected,  and  surveillance  of  battle  areas  is  carried  out  day  and  night 
and  in  ull  kinds  of  weather. 

e.  Special  Purpose 

Special  purpose  aircraft  are  used  in  electronic  warfare 
(detection  of  and  countermeasures  against  enemy  electronic  emitters), 
special  operations  forces  (for  example,  specifically  tailored  for  uncon- 
ventional warfare  and  counterinsurgency  operations),  tactical  air  control 
(er.route  and  terminal  control  of  tactical  aircraft),  and  airborne  early 
warning  (airborne  search  radar). 

3.  Tactical  Air  Forces  Employments 
a.  NATO 

In  the  NATO  central  region,  Allied  ground  forces  are  quanti- 
tatively inferior  to  Warsaw  Pact  ground  forces,  especially  armor.  NATO, 
however,  has  a substantial  tactical  air  capability  that  can  assist  in 
countering  a Pact  armored  assault.  U.S.  ground  attack  aircraft,  earmarked 
to  MATO,  possess  the  capabilities  which  could  be  used  to  advantage  against 
Pact  armored  units,  provided  NATO  tactical  air  forces  can  achieve  a local 
numerical  superiority  over  Pact  air  forces.  The  Warsaw  Pact  has  developed 
a tactical  air  force  with  major  emphasis  on  air  defense  and  has  combined 
this  force  v/ith  an  extensive  ground  radar  network  complemented  by  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  surface-to-air  missiles. 

The  NATO  southern  flank  (Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy)  is  of 
increasing  concern  because  of  the  Middle  East  situation.  Both  land-based 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  carrier-based  U.S.  Navy  tactical  aircraft  would  be 
employed  on  this  flank.  In  addition,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  tactical  air- 
craft are  a reserve  that  could  be  used  in  any  of  the  NATO  regions. 


b.  Asia 


The  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps  would  provide 
tactical  air  support  for  conflicts  in  Asia.  Because  of  the  proximity  of 
Vietnam  and  Korea  to  open  seas  and  the  current  lack  of  a serious  naval  or 
air  threat,  the  utility  of  carriers  is  enhanced  in  Asia.  Problems  as- 
sociated with  Asian  conflicts  include  the  distance  for  resupply  and  the 
possibility  of  conflict  in  two  theaters.  Northeast  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia. 
Tactical  air  provides  the  United  States  with  the  ability  to  provide  rapid 
and  significant  support  in  these  conflicts  without  involving  substantial 
land  forces.  In  addition,  tactical  air  forces  provide  flexibility  against 
the  spectrum  of  conflicts  possible  in  these  areas. 
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c.  Sea  Lane  Protection 


Our  dependence  on  sea  lines  of  communication  necessitates 
their  protection.  Tactical  air  for  sea  lane  protection  will  be 
provided  by  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force.  The  mission  involves 
defending  both  military  and  support  shipping  against  bombers  with  air-to- 
surface  missiles  and  cruise  missiles,  and  from  cruise  missile  firing  surface 
ships  and  submarines.  By  using  carriers  and  bases  in  both  the  United  States 
and  allied  countries,  U.S.  tactical  air  can  provide  the  defensive  umbrella 
necessary  to  maintain  the  sea  lines  of  communication  essential  in  both  NATO 
and  Aslan  conflicts. 

d.  Contingencies 

The  high  degree  of  readiness  maintained  by  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force  tactical  air  forces  enhances  their  value  in  contin- 
gency situations.  Navy  carriers,  Marine  Corps  Short  Airfield  for  Tactical 
Support  (SATS)  installations,  and  the  Air  Force  forward  base  posture  and 
capability  to  deploy  to  and  sustain  operations  from  bare  bases  provide  a 
flexibility  that  will  allow  contingencies  to  be  met  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  world. 

D.  Naval  Forces  - Strategy,  Missions,  and  Threat 

U.S.  Naval  forces  planning  is  les6  tied  to  specific  theater  assumptions 
than  is  planning  for  land  or  tactical  air  forces.  Accordingly,  the  strategy 
and  threat  for  naval  forces  were  not  discussed  earlier  in  the  NATO  and 
Asian  sections  of  this  report. 

1.  Strategy  and  Missions 

The  principal  wartime  mission  required  of  U.S.  general  purpose  naval 
forces  is,  in  conjunction  with  NATO  allied  forces  in  a NATO  war,  to  be  able 
to  protect  naval  forces  at  sea,  military  support  shipping,  and  an  austere 
level  of  economic  support  shipping  against  a Soviet  conventional  interdiction 
effort.  In  addition,  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific  should  simultaneously  be 
capable  of  supplementing  the  forces  of  our  Pacific  allies  to  insure  that  a 
minimum  necessary  level  of  supplies  can  be  maintained  against  expected 
threats  to  the  sea  lanes. 

There  also  exists  a requirement  for  naval  forces  to  be  capable  of 
projecting  power  ashore  and  responding  to  small-scale  conflicts  elsewhere. 

In  this  regard,  the  Navy  maintains  a capability  with  its  peacetime  deployed 
forces  to  respond  to  crisis  situations  anywhere  in  the  world  with  appropriate 
forces. 
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2.  Threat 

a.  The  Soviet  navy  possesses  a large  submarine  force  including 
both  nuclear  and  diesel  long-range  attack  submarines.  Included  in  the 
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Soviet  submarine  force  are  several  classes  of  cruise-missile  launching 
submarines  which  appear  to  have  been  developed  to  counter  the  U.S.  and 
allied  surface  naval  forces. 

b.  Soviet  naval  aviation  possesses  long-range,  air-to-surface 
missile-armed  bombers  which  can  be  projected  against  both  naval  forces  and 
shipping  in  the  sea  lanes  and  can  be  augmented  by  similar  aircraft  from 
Soviet  long-range  aviation  forces.  The  Soviets  also  possess  a sizable 
force  of  long-range  reconnaissance  aircraft  of  sufficient  range  and  en- 
durance to  be  employed  in  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific. 

c.  The  Soviet  navy  includes  a substantial  surface  force  of  both 
combatant  and  support  ships.  Although  these  forces  have  limited  access  to 
the  open  ocean,  they  have  been  increasing  their  overseas  deployments  in 
peacetime  and  developing  the  capability  for  sustained  operations  in  the 
open  ocean.  While  the  Soviets  are  fitting  out  their  first  aircraft 
carrier,  they  do  not  yet  possess  sea  based  tactical  aircraft  and, 
consequently,  lack  a strong  organic  air  defense  capability.  As  a result, 
Soviet  surface  ships  appear  most  suitable  for  surprise  attacks  at  the 
initiation  of  hostilities  or  defensive  operations  within  interceptor  range 
of  Soviet  bases. 

3.  Planning  Assumptions 

Planning  for  general  purpose  naval  forces  begins  with  estimates 
of  U.S.  and  allied  land  and  tactical  air  forces  needed  to  meet  planned 
objectives  in  various  areas  of  the  world.  These  estimates  include  the 
requirement  for  both  naval  tactical  air  forces  and  for  amphibious  forces. 
Military  shipping  requirements  are  then  sized  to  support  the  U.S.  and 
allied  forces  committed  in  each  theater. 

Next,  the  economic  support  shipping  required  to  sustain  the  countries 
allied  with  the  United  States  during  the  conflict  must  be  determined. 

Economic  support  shipping  includes  oil,  which  has  recently  taken  on  added 
significance.  An  austere  level  of  economic  support  is  envisioned  rather 
than  the  full  peacetime  level.  In  addition,  a brief  cessation  of  economic 
shipping  is  considered  during  the  early  stages  of  a conflict  to  allow 
shipping  to  be  organized  into  convoys  and  to  allow  naval  forces  to  counter 
the  high  degree  of  threat  to  the  sea  lanes  anticipated  early  in  a conflict. 

With  projection  forces  and  military  and  economic  shipping  require- 
ments determined,  support  force  and  sea  control  force  requirements  can  be 
developed.  Support  forces  ( replenishment  ships,  tenders,  and  repair  ships) 
are  sized  to  provide  logistics  and  materiel  support  to  naval  forces  from 
forward  sites. 

Protection  forces  are  sized  to  provide  protection  to  other  naval 
forces  and  mercantile  shipping  against  the  surface,  submarine,  and  air 
threat  in  the  areas  where  naval  operations  are  planned  and  shipping  must 
transit.  The  appropriate  level  of  such  forces  depends  on  such  factors  as 
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the  number  of  forces  or  ships  requiring  protection,  the  size  and  sophisti- 
cation of  the  expected  threat,  and  the  geography  Involved.  A mix  of  forces 
with  different  types  of  weapon  systems,  both  land-based  and  sea-based,  is 
employed.  This  mix  of  forces  provides  defense  in  depth,  takes  advantage  of 
geographic  "choke  points",  and  achieves  a realistic  balance  among  area, 
barrier,  and  point- defense  forces. 

In  sizing  our  naval  forces,  we  must  take  into  consideration  more 
than  Just  the  level  of  wartime  activity  in  any  one  land  theater.  This  is 
because  the  Soviet  Union  may  extend  hostilities  at  sea  into  areas  far  re- 
moved from  a concurrent  land  war  where  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
must  maintain  essential  sea  lanes.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  plan 
U.S.  naval  forces  worldwide. 

Finally,  in  planning  U.S.  naval  forces,  the  total  capabilities  of 
both  the  United  States  and  our  allies  must  be  considered.  U.S.  and  allied 
land-based  aircraft  can  contribute  significantly  toward  countering  threats 
to  shipping  and  naval  forces.  Additionally,  U.S.  allies  possess 
significant  naval  capabilities,  including  forces  and  equipment  that  have 
been  obtained,  financed,  or  modernized  with  U.S.  assistance.  These  forces 
generally  compare  favorably  with  all  but  the  newest  high-technology  U.S. 
Naval  forces.  Of  course,  the  contributions  of  Allied  naval  forces  depends 
on  similar  perceptions  of  the  threat. 
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4.  Naval  Forces  and  Manpowe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Naval  forces  existing  at  end  FT  74 
and  those  programmed  for  FY  75,  FY  76,  FY  7T,  and  FY  77. 

Naval  Forces  V 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Active  Chips 

Carriers 

14 

15 

13  3/ 

13  . 

Attack  Cubmarines 

73 

75 

78 

79 

Nuclear 

(61) 

(64) 

(68) 

(69) 

Diesel 

(12) 

(11) 

(10) 

(10) 

Curface  Combatants  2/ 

199 

199 

198 

200 

Amphibious  Forces  2] 

66 

64 

66 

67 

Support  Forces 

123 

114 

105 

105 

Underway  Replenishment 

(49) 

(45) 

(41) 

(41) 

Major  Fleet  Support 

(22) 

(20) 

(20) 

(20) 

Minor  Fleet  Support 

(52) 

(49) 

(44) 

(44) 

Patrol  Craft  2/ 

14 

14 

15 

15 

Minesweepers  7/ 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Total 

3TT 

566 

m 

Active  ASW  Squadrons 

Land  Based 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Ship  Based 

23 

23 

27 

27 

Total 

*77 

*77 

IT 

IT 

1/  Table  includes  ships  in  other  General  Purpose  Force  categories  (e.g. 
carriers  which  support  Tactical  Air  Forces.)  It  excludes  Strategic 
Force  ships,  FDT&E  ships  and  the  ship  assigned  to  Central  Support 
Forces  (Individual  Training). 

2/  Naval  Reserve  Destroyers,  Amphibious  Vessels,  Patrol  Craft  and  Mine- 
sweepers  are  included  because  of  their  sizable  active  duty  nucleus 
crews.  The  totals  also  include  2 DLG’s  under  conversion  in  FY  74 
and  1 in  conversion  in  FY  75. 

V Thirteenth  carrier  is  not  routinely  deployed  in  peacetime. 
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The  following  table  displays  Naval  forces  manpower  for  FY  74-7T. 


U.S,  Naval  Forces  Manpower 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Active  Military 
Navy 

Marine  Corps 
Total 

172.5 

.7 

1777? 

173.3 

.6 

1777? 

172.0 

.6 

T7FE 

172.5 

.5 

1777? 

Navy  Civilians  (Direct  & 
Indirect  Hire) 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

E . Mobility  Forces  - Strategy, 

Missions, 

Forces  & 

Capabilities 

1.  Strategy 

As  part  of  our  overall  goal  to  maintain  a realistic  deterrent 
posture  one  aspect  is  to  maintain  a capability  that  will  bring  our  forces  to 
bear  quickly  whenever  and  wherever  necessary.  Mobility  forces  provide 
this  flexibility. 

2.  Missions 

Mobility  forces  could  be  used  in  a variety  of  situations,  ranging 
from  a show  of  force  to  an  all-out  conventional  war.  Present  planning  for 
the  spectrum  of  possible  deployments  involves  principally  military  and 
U.S.  commercial  assets.  However,  in  the  case  of  a war  in  Europe  we  have 
adjusted  our  planning  to  include  NATO  Allied  participation  in  assisting 
U.S.  deployments. 

3.  Forces  and  Capabilities 

Mobility  forces  consist  of  strategic  and  tactical  airlift,  sealift, 
pre-posltloned  equipment,  mobility  support  forces  including  air  and  sea 
terminals,  aerospace  rescue  and  recovery,  and  aeromedical  evacuation  units. 

a.  Airlift 

(1)  Strategic  Airlift 

Strategic  airlift  provides  the  capability  to  rapidly 
deploy  forces  or  critical  logistical  support  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Our  military  strategic  airlift  force  consists  of  both  Active  and  Reserve 
Associate  Units.  The  Active  force  is  comprised  of  four  C-5  and  thirteen 
C-141  squadrons. 
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In  addition  to  the  military  assets,  U.S.  commercial  airlines 
have  committed  246  long-range  aircraft  to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF) 
program.  Of  these,  156  are  cargo  or  passenger/cargo  convertible  aircraft 
and  90  are  passenger-only  aircraft. 

(2 )  Tactical  Airlift 


In  contrast  to  strategic  airlift  which  provides  deployment 
capability  from  CONUS  to  overseas  areas,  tactical  airlift  provides  trans- 
portation and  air  logistic  support  for  theater  forces.  Our  active  tactical 
airlift  force  consists  of  15  C-130E  squadrons.  This  active  force  is 
augmented  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  Forces,  which 
maintain  30  C-130,  4 C-123,  and  3 C-7  squadrons. 

(3)  Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery 

The  aerospace  rescue  and  recovery  forces  provide  a rapid 
global  deployment  capability  to  meet  contingency  or  emergency  rescue 
requirements.  Additionally,  this  force  is  manned  to  furnish  regional 
search  and  rescue  coordination  for  the  inland/CONUS  region  and  Alaska. 

The  active  force  is  composed  of  HC-130  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  HH-53> 

H-3  and  H-l  helicopters.  As  with  airlift,  the  active  force  is  augmented 
by  Reserve  forces  operating. HC-130,  H-3  and  H-l  aircraft. 

(4)  Acromedlcal  Evacuation 


The  aeromedical  evacuation  system  provides  the  capability 
to  move  patients  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  hospitals  for  care 
commensurate  with  their  condition.  The  active  force  consists  of  a C-9 
CONUS  squadron  and  two  theater  C-9  squadrons  in  the  Pacific  and  Europe. 

The  CONUS  unit  is  augmented  by  a Reserve  Associate  squadron.  These  units 
interlace  with  the  strategic  airlift  system  to  provide  an  overall  medical 
evacuation  capability. 

b.  Sealift 


We  rely  heavily  on  sealift  for  military  requirements  to  deploy 
and  sustain  our  forces.  The  ships  controlled  by  the  Military  Sealift 
Command  have  only  a limited  capability.  We  are  reliant  on  U.S.  flag 
ships,  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  ( ’ jRF)  and  the  ships  of  our 
allies  to  provide  the  necessary  sealift  both  in  a major  war  and  in  con- 
tingencies short  of  war. 
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4.  Mobility  Forces  Manpower 

The  following  table  displays  the  Mobility  Forces  manpower  require* 

ment. 


Mobility  Forces  Manpower 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

4111 tary 
Army 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Navy 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Air  Force 

39. 8 

38.7 

37.8 

37.8 

3577 

Total 

7577 

wx 

3577 

Civilian  (Direct  & 
Indirect  Sire) 
Amy 

4.0 

4.0 

3.7 

3.7 

Navy 

5.4 

5.2 

5.6 

5.6 

Air  Force 

13.7 

237T 

14.2 

14.5 

14.5 

Total 

2T7 

2375 

2375 

The  change  in  Air  Force  military  manpower  in  FT  76  reflects  a 
modest  increase  in  the  C-5  active  crew  ratio  from  2.0  to  2.5  offset  by 
the  transfer  of  two  C-130  squadrons  to  the  Air  Reserve  Forces.  Specific 
details  of  all  changes  are  reflected  in  the  appropriate  Service  chapters. 
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F.  FY  77  General  Purpose  Forces  Manpower 


The  folio* *ng  table  displays  General  Purpose  Forces  manpower  require- 
ments for  FY  77  compared  to  FY  7T. 

General  Purpose  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  In  Thousands) 


Land  Forces 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

Naval  Forces 

Mobility  Forces 

Total  General  Purpose  Forces 

Direct  Hire  Only 


Civilian 


FY  7T" 

TT77  ‘ 

FV'  7T 

"IT  77 

556,5 

560.5 

42.1 

43.6 

168.9 

171.3 

14.9 

15.0 

173.0 

182.5 

.3 

.3 

38.7 

38.5 

23.8 

24.1 

937.1 

952.7 

81.1 

83.0 

69.2 

70.0 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Land,  air,  and  naval  forces  are  all  planned  to  increase  during  FY  77 
as  part  of  the  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  combat  capability  of  U.S. 
General  Purpose  forces.  Specific  details  are  contained  in  the  Service 
chapters . 
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CHAPTER  VI 
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AUXILIARY  FORCED 


Auxiliary  Forces  carry  out  major  defense-wide  programs  under  cen- 
tralised I)oD  control.  These  programs  include  Intelligence  and  Security, 
Communications,  Research  and  Development,  Support  to  Other  Nations,  and 
Geophysical  Activities.  The  following  table  shows  the  manpower  for  fiscal 
years  FY74-7T. 


DoLi  Auxiliary  Forces  Manpower 
(fend  Strengths  in  Thousand's) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military  Personnel 

Intelligence  St  Security 

55.6 

52.6 

42.5 

41.8 

Centrally  Managed 
Comm uni  cations 

46.0 

38. e 

36.1 

36.1 

Research  & Development 

•32.3 

32.5 

32.0 

31.9 

Support  to  Other 
Nations 

4.3 

3.6 

3.4 

3.4 

Geophysical  Activities 

13.4 

12.4 

11.1 

11.1 

Total  Military 

TTTT 

T39P5 

I TTo 

126.2 

Military  In  Defense 

Agencies  included  above 

(6.5) 

(5.9) 

(5.6) 

( 5.6) 

C Ivi  liar.  Personnel 
(Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 
Intelligence  It  Security 

10.2 

10.1 

9.6 

9.6 

Centrally  Managed 
Comm.uni  cations 

16.5 

14.7 

14.2 

14.2 

Research  & Development 

26.0 

85.2 

79.6 

79.9 

Support  to  Other 
Nations 

2.3 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

Geophysical  Activities 

10.4 

10.3 

10.5 

10.5 

Total  Civilian 

12$. 4 

T2T3 

TTS75 

116.8 

Civilians  in  Defense 

Agencies  included  above  (12.2) 

(11.6) 

(11.9) 

(11.9) 

t/jlte:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rouriding. 
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A.  Intelligence  and  Security 

This  category  Includes  the  centralized  Intelligence  gathering  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Their  operations  are  primarily  directed 
tov.urd  the  development  of  national  or  strategic  intelligence  for  use  In 
strategic  planning  and  national  intelligence  estimates.  In  addition  to 
their  role  of  satisfying  national  intelligence  requirements,  intelligence 
units  also  provide  some  support  to  taclical  commanders.  We  plan  these 
activities  on  a completely  integrated  basis  to  insure  that  there  is  no 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort.  As  a result  of  centralized  direction, 
substantial  manpower  efficiencies  have  been  achieved  without  significant 
impacts  on  intelligence  effectiveness. 

Intelligence  resource  policies  and  controls  are  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  whose  principal  advisor  in  these  matters  is  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Intelligence).  The  specific  requirements 
for  the  intelligence  collection  activities  are  established  at  many  levels. 
The  Services  establish  their  requirements  for  intelligence  to  support 
force  planning,  field  operations,  and  research  and  development.  The 
Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  compiles  its  own  intelligence 
requirements  together  with  these  of  the  Unified  and  Specified  Commands. 
These  and  other  strategic  guidance  policy  statements  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  form  the  basis  for  budget  and  manpower 
allocations.  Intelligence  consumers,  as  well  as  non-DoD  members  of  the 
Intelligence  community  rely  heavily  on  the  intelligence  provided  by  DoD. 

The  manning  of  Individual  intelligence  units  is  determined  by 
functional  requirements,  engineered  standards,  and  other  manning  criteria. 
These  normal  manning  authorizations  are  altered  from  time  to  time  to  fit 
unusual  situations.  The  criteria  for  these  authorizations  have  been  ar- 
rived at  through  experience,  and  they  are  modified  as  broad  missions  of 
the  staffs  change,  as  science  and  technology  impact  on  the  methods  and 
procedures  of  intelligence,  and  as  actual  combat  experience  requires. 

Combat  and  combat  related  intelligence  units  must,  of  necessity,  be  manned 
by  military  personnel.  Also,  military  experience  and  expertise  have 
proven  essential  in  the  various  intelligence  planning,  management  and 
analysis  functions  to  bring  specialized  military  experience  to  bear  on 
the  intelligence  activities.  A cadre  of  civilian  personnel  is  essential 
for  continuity  and  for  specialized  skills  not  routinely  available  through 
military  sources. 

The  manpower  of  the  Consolidated  Defense  Intelligence  Program  (CDIP) 
car.  be  divided  into  two  major  subcategories  according  to  program  responsi- 
bility and  management: 

1.  Cryptologic  Program.  Cryptologic  activities  are  mianaged  by  the 
Director,  National  Security  Agency  and  consist  of  the  resources  required 
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to  curry  out  the  mission  of  the  National  Security  Agency  which  involves  the 
performance  of  highly  specialized  technical  functions  In  support  of  the 
Intelligence  activities  of  the  United  State;;.  Resources  Included  are 
these  authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  selected  intelli- 
gence organizations  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Ietailed  ir.anugen.ent  of  these  programs  is  vested  in  the  Director, 

National  Security  Agency/Chief , Central  Security  Service,  who  has  been 
assigned  three  basic  responsibilities  for  this  purpose  under  the  Secretary 
of  Defense: 

- Organizing,  operating,  and  managing  certain  activities  and 
facilities  for  the  production  of  intelligence  information. 

- Organizing  and  coordina  i ng  the  research  and  engineering 
activities  of  the  U.f.  Government  which  are  in  support  of  the  agency's 
assigned  functions;  and 

- Regulating  certain  communications  in  support  of  agency  missions. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director, 
National  Security  Agency,  prepared  a manpower  reduction  plan  which  would 
effect  reductions  in  cryptologic  activities  over  the  time  frame 
FY  74-FY  78.  by  consolidating  certain  intelligence  activities  world- 
wide, modernizing  operations  to  a maximum,  degree  consistent  with  advances 
in  research  and  development,  and  streamlining  headquarters  and  staff  support, 
these  manpower  reductions  will  le  achieved  by  holding  mission  reductions  to 
the  minimum  possible  to  lessen  the  operational  impact  on  the  intelligence 
consumer. 

Certain  other  transfer  adjustments  have  been  made  to  the  manpower 
levels  for  Intelligence  and  Security  since  the  submission  of  the  Manpower 
Requirements  Report  for  FY  1975.  During  the  review  of  the  FY75  Budget, 
Congress  directed  that  a number  of  direct  support  spaces,  which  had 
previously  been  transferred  to  General  Purpose  Forces,  be  retained 
in  the  Intelligence  and  Security  category.  Subsequent  to  that  decision, 
approval  was  received  to  proceed  with  the  transfer  beginning  in  FY  76. 
Additionally,  4,80C  cryptologic  training  spaces  have  been  transferred 
to  Central  Support  Forces  and  1,900  spaces  to  the  Trainee  account  in  line 
with  the  overall  consolidation  of  training  activities  v/ithin  Defense. 

2.  General  Defense  Intelligence  Program  (GDIP) 

General  Defense  Intelligence  activities  are  under  the  program 
managership  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Intelligence).  These 
program.s  contain  resources  for  those  programs  that  collect  intelligence 
information  by  human  and  technical  m-eans,  process  such  data,  and  produce 
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finished  intelligence  for  intelligence  users  and  decision  makers  through- 
out the  Department  of  Defense. 

Also,  in  response  to  a Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  tasking, 
a manpower  reduction  plan  was  prepared  for  the  GDIP  covering  the  period 
FY74-FYr,8.  In  the  FT  76 -Fi  78  time  frame  GDIP  activities  will  be  reduced 
approximately  1,000  spaces.  These  reductions  will  be  achieved  by  consolidating 
certain  activities,  eliminating  intelligence  functions  at  several  locations, 
and  by  reduction  of  remaining  activ'  Mes.  As  in  the  case  of  manpower  reductions 
tc  the  cryptologic  activities  program,  the  impact  cn  mission  operations 
dealing  with  intelligence  production  against  high  priority  objectives  will 
be  minimal. 


Intelligence  and  Security  Manpower 
’ '(End  Strengths  in  'Thousands) 


FT  74 

FY  75 

fy  ne 

FY  7T 

M ilitary 

Army 

18. C 

17.2 

10.1 

9.6 

Navy 

11.3 

1C.  9 

9.7 

9.6 

Marine  Coprs 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

Air  Force 

o f O 
C.  J % c. 

23.4 

21.6 

21.6 

Total 

WT 

5 TJ 

42.5 

7TX 

C ivilian 

(Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 

Arm;,' 

2.6 

2.6 

2.3 

2.3 

Navy 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

Air  Force 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

♦Defense  Agencies 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

Total 

1C. 2 

10.1 

9.6 

TX 

•Excludes  NSA  for  security  reasons. 

E.  Centrally  ?4ar.aged  Communications  (Cl/ C) 


This  category  consists  of  the  key  worldwide  dedicated  and  common-user 
communi caticr.s  systems  of  the  Defense  Department  required  to  support  and 
implement  overall  national  security  policy  and  objectives.  Central 
management  avoids  duplication  of  effort  and  improves  the  responsiveness 
of  these  communications  systems  to  our  national  command  authorities.  The 
manpower  resources  associated  with  these  systems  are  primarily  those  that 
operate  and  maintain  dedicated  command  and  control  networks  and  common- 
user  systems  for  the  National  Command  Authorities,  all  elements  of  DoD, 
and  other  governmental  agencies.  Additionally,  CMC  includes  the  manpower 
involved  in  comm, uni  cations  security. 
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Command  and  control  of  our  forces  is  exercised  through  the  Defense 
rcmmuni cations  System  and  the  Military  Service  Comn.uni cations  Systems. 

"he  communications  requirements  are  established  based  on  current  and 
projected  deployment  of  our  forces,  i.e.,  number,  type  and  location  of 
installations  and  the  distances  between  locations.  Then,  based  on  prior 
experience  and  the  expressed  needs  of  the  field  commander,  the  required 
capacity  for  each  of  several  modes  of  coniir.uri cations  (e.g.,  voice,  tele- 
type, etc.  ) is  determined.  Each  such  operating  location  is  manned  based 
on  the  number  of  operating  positions  to  be  filled,  maintenance  manhours 
required,  and  the  need  for  administration  and  support.  Therefore,  person- 
nel strengths  to  operate  and  maintain  the  systems  are  not  directly  correlated 
tc  the  size  of  the  forces  being  supported.  The  total  strength  of  the 
communications  category  is  determined  by  the  number  of  operating  locations, 
the  manning  of  each,  and  additional  personnel  for  supervision  and  support 
of  the  system. 

The  table  below  reflects  the  functional  breakout  of  DoD  manpower  in 
centrally  managed  communications: 

DoD  Centrally  Managed  Communications 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 


Military  Personnel 
Defense  Comm. uni  cat i on s 


Sys 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Services'  Communications 

Sys 

36.9 

30.0 

29.5 

29.5 

satellite  Communications 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Communication  Security 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

Engineering  and 

Installation 

5.C 

4.5 

4.3 

4.3 

Military  Total 

ZO 

30 

30 

36.1 

Civilian  Personnel 
Defense  Communications 

Sys 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Servi ce s ' C ommuni cat ions 

Sys 

10.0 

7.9 

7.4 

7.4 

Satellite  Communications 

C.l 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Communication  Security 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Engineering  and 

Installation 

3.0 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

Civilian  Total 

16.5 

14.7 

14.2 

14.2 

MOTE:  Totals  m.ay  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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The  decreasing  and  then  stabilizing  trend  of  the  Defense  Departments 
conmuni cat ions  manpower  reflects  the  large  drawn-down  following  the 
Vietnam  conflict  and  the  reductions  in  staffing  of  the  Service  Communi- 
cations Management  organizations.  The  increase  in  Navy  manpower  in  FY  75 
reflects  the  addition  of  previously  programmed  increases  for  FY  74  that  were 
delayed  pending  availability  of  new  equipment. 

The  category  Centrally  Managed  Communications  is  summarized  below  by 
military  department: 

Centrally  Managed  Communi cations  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  In  thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

12.1 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

Navy 

9.6 

10.8 

11.0 

11.0 

Marine  Corps 

* 

* 

* 

# 

Air  Force 

24.3 

19.7 

18.8 

18.8 

Military  Totax 

TO 

30 

38.1 

30 

Mviliar.  (Direct  & 
Indirect  hire ) 

Army 

4.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.6 

Navy 

4.3 

4.3 

4.1 

4.1 

Air  Force 

6.5 

5.6 

5.3 

5.3 

Defense  Agencies 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

Civilian  Total 

TO 

TT77 

TO 

TO 

•Less  than  50  spaces. 

Telecommunications  and  Command  and  Control  Systems 

The  CMC  category  dees  not  represent  the  full  scope  of  communi- 
cations management  effort  in  DoD.  To  insure  that  reliable,  survivable 
and  cost-effective  communications  are  available  to  the  National  Command 
Authorities,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  has  expanded  the  area  of 
responsibility  of  the  Director  of  Telecommunications  and  Command  and 
Control  Systems  (DTACCS).  DTACCS  has  organized  its  area  of  responsibility 
into  two  major  functional  categories:  (1)  the  consolidated  telecommuni- 

cations program.  (CTP)  and  (2)  the  World-Wide  Military  Command  and  Control 
System  (WWMCCS). 

Consolidated  Telecommunications.  The  functional  grouping 
known  as  the  CTE  consists  of  all  dedicated  and  common  user  DoD  communi- 
cations sytems  except  those  that  are  integral  to  weapons  systems  or  In 
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direct  support  of  combat  units.  Specific  examples  of  communications 
systems  within  the  CTP  other  than  those  included  in  the  CMC  category 
are:  (1)  general  support  communications  systems  both  organic  and 

non-organic  to  military  units;  (2)  Post,  Camp  and  Station  communications 
and  (3)  telecommunications  for  command  and  control.  CTP  manpower  dis- 
persed throughout  other  DPPC  categories  in  this  report  is  based  upon 
the  size,  composition,  and  mission  of  the  forces  supported. 

CTP  manpower  in  the  Strategic  Forces  category  includes 
the  National  Military  Command  System,  ANMCC,  NEACP,  Safeguard,  Fleet 
Ballistic  Missile  Control,  and  a number  of  Air  Force  Systems  such  as 
SAC  and  TITAN.  General  Purpose  Forces  include  such  telecommunications 
systems  as  TRI-TAC,  AF  Tactical  Air  Command  and  Control,  and  Army  com- 
bat support  and  combat  service  support  systems.  In  the  Mission  Support 
Forces  are  the  Base  Communications  for  SAC,  TAC,  MAC,  ADC,  operational 
commands  for  the  Army  both  overseas  and  CONUS  and  Navy  support  centers 
in  support  of  the  Fleet.  In  Central  Support  Forces  are  Base  Communi- 
cations in  support  of  the  logistic,  training,  medical  and  administrative 
commands  of  the  Services. 

Command  and  Control.  The  system  known  as  WWMCCS  is  a 
critical  component  of  the  CcD  structure  as  it  provides  for  command  and 
control  of  US  forces  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
during  a time  of  national  emergency.  Because  of  the  crucial  nature  of 
the  system,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  vested  policy  and  resource 
management  in  the  WWMCCS  Council  which  is  chaired  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  includes  the  DTACCS,  the  ASD(I),  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  members.  For  management 
purposes  WWMCCS  assets  have  been  subdivided  so  that  DTACCS  manages 
WWMCCS  Communications,  ADP  and  NMCS  and  Command  Posts  while  the  ASD( I ) 
manages  the  WWMCCS  Warning  System. 

The  details  of  these  resources  to  include  specific  management 
concepts  and  trends  will  be  addressed  by  the  DTACCS  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 

C.  Research  ar.d  Development 

A successful  R&D  effort  must  provide  two  essential  products:  (1) 

effective  weapons  systems  to  deter  war  and  respond  to  aggression,  and 
(2)  a continuous  flow  of  initiatives  and  options  out  of  the  base  of 
science  and  advanced  technology  and  into  development  projects  so  that 
we  can  respond  to  the  '-ontinuousiy  changing  environment  of  danger  and 
opportunity.  This  env-ronment  is  paced  by  surging  technological  improve 
ments  the  Soviet  Union  is  aggressively  making  to  its  forces.  A 
productive  R&D  process  is  dependent  on  an  advanced  and  rigorous  base  of 
science  and  technology  In  turn,  national  defense  depends  in  the  long 
run  or.  the  options  and  Initiatives  that  can  be  extracted  from  this 
science  and  technology  and  the  related  test  and  evaluation  effort 
required  for  successfu.  systems  development. 
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This  category  contains  the  manpower  responsible  1 r carrying  out  the 
R&D  programs  necessary  to  meet  the  above  objectives,  .his  manpower  conducts 
the  work  performed  in  the  110  Laboratories  ana  Test  ai  Evaluation  facilities 
of  the  DoD  and  also  manages  contracted  R&D  outs'  ie  the  3oD.  Within  these 
functions  new  weapons  concepts  originate  and  pn.  ress  toward  becoming  weapon 
systems.  This  work  encompasses  virtually  all  aspects  f the  physical, 
biomedical,  environmental,  and  behavioral  sciences,  pi  :s  the  engineering 
disciplines.  It  is  characterized  by  breauth,  complexi  y and  constant 
change.  The  DoD  R&D  workforce  is  comprised  of  the  fol  owing  balance  of 
military  and  civilian  manpower  (by  Service,  by  functia  in  thousands): 


DoD  Research  and  Development  Activit  es 
( tnd  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY 

74 

FY 

75 

FY 

76 

FY 

7T 

Mil 

Civ 

Mil 

Civ 

Mil 

Civ 

Mil 

Civ 

Army 

laboratories 

2.0 

8.2 

2.2 

8.5 

2.1 

7.2 

2.1 

7.2 

Advanced  & Engi- 

nee ring  Projects 

0.8 

7.7 

0.7 

7.8 

0.7 

7.5 

0.7 

7.6 

Test  Activities 

4.2 

4.7 

4.4 

5.1 

4.4 

4.8 

4.4 

4.8 

Other 

0.8 

2.9 

0.4 

2.1 

0.4 

1.9 

0.4 

2.1 

Total 

“777 

2T3 

“777 

23.5 

T77 

21.4 

“77T 

7T77 

Navy 

Laboratories 

1.9 

29.0 

2.2 

28.3 

2.3 

26.6 

2.3 

26.6 

Test  Activities 

3.6 

9.6 

3.5 

9.5 

3.5 

9.0 

3.4 

9.0 

RDT&E  Project  Ships 

0.7 

- 

0.8 

- 

0.8 

- 

0.8 

- 

Other 

0.2 

0.8 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

0.8 

Total 

7975 

6.6 

“S77 

3^4 

<3.6 

3&T4 

Marine  Corps 

Combat  Dev  Activities 

0.7 

- 

0.7 

- 

0.7 

— 

0.7 

Air  Force 

Laboratories 

2.3 

6.1 

2.2 

6.0 

2.1 

5.6 

2.1 

5.6 

Divisions 

4.6 

7.4 

4.5 

7.3 

4.6 

6.9 

4.6 

6.9 

Test  Centers 

8.2 

6.2 

8.8 

6.6 

8.4 

6.3 

8.4 

6.3 

Test  Ranges  (Eastern) 

1.1 

1.7 

1.0 

1.7 

1.0 

1.6 

1.0 

1.6 

Other 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

0.9 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

Total 

1774 

2777 

1775 

TO" 

I77c 

21.5 

I77o 

£1.5 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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Military  experience  and  expertise  has  proven  essential  in  transitioning 
military  requirements  through  the  design,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
phases  toward  the  final  production  of  effective  weapons  systems.  Military 
personnel  are  heavily  used  in  test  activities,  where  they  possess  and 
maintain  operational  skills  and  professional  backgrounds  which  are 
unavailable  in  the  civilian  labor  market,  e.g.,  current  experience  in 
aircraft  carrier  landings. 

Civilian  R&D  manpower  is  required  to  efficiently  execute  the  RDT&E 
program,  to  provide  essential  continuity  in  the  performance  of  in-house 
military  oriented  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation,  to  provide 
expertise  not  readily  available  from  military  resources,  and  to  maintain 
an  adequate  in-house  capability.  Civilian  manpower  is  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  the  operation  and  control  of  the  RDT&E  program.  Civilian 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel  must  be  available  and  have  the 
capability  to  discover  and  exploit  new  development  and  ideas  that  will  be 
beneficial  in  the  efficient  operation  of  the  total  R&D  mission  as  well  as 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  combat  forces.  The  DoD  must  have  enough 
in-house  personnel  qualified  to  adequately  monitor  the  contractors 
engaged  in  research  and  development  activities.  They  must  also  be  able 
to  efficiently  and  economically  operate  the  R&D  in-house  establishment 
from  the  laboratory  to  the  test  ranges. 

Reductions  in  R&D  manpower  reflect  implementation  of  recommendations 
resulting  from  reviews  of  the  RDT&E  organizational  structure.  The  purpose 
of  the  reductions  is  (1)  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  a larger  portion  of 
the  R&D  work  being  conducted  in-house,  to  restore  a proper  balance 
between  in-house/industrial/university  R&D  efforts;  (2)  to  take  advantage 
of  gains  that  could  be  made  by  increased  productiveness  of  F&D  personnel; 
and  (3)  to  take  advantage  of  organization  changes  to  increase  efficiency. 

Examples  of  organizational  changes  in  FY  76  which  will  result  in  in- 
creased efficiencies  and  manpower  reductions  are  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Air  Force  Special  Weapons  Center,  the  Aerospace  Research  Laboratory, 
and  the  consolidation  of  Air  Force  flight  test  activities  from  six  to 
three  locations,  thus  improving  utilization  of  aircraft  and  modification 
facilities  and  reducing  management  overhead. 
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A suir.ir.ury  of  R&D  manpower  Is  shown  below: 


Research  and  Development  Manpower 
(fend  Strengths  In  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

7.6 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

Navy 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

Marine  Corps 

0.7 

C.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Air  Force 

17.4 

17.5 

17.0 

17.0 

Total 

3377 

333 

3 33 

3T3 

Ci vi li an  ( Direct  & 
Indirect  Hire)  “ 


Army 

23.5 

23.5 

PI. A 

21.7 

Navy /Marine  Corps 

39.5 

36.6 

36.4 

36.4 

Air  Force 

22.7 

22.6 

21.5 

21.5 

Defense  'Agencies 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Total 

2T7 

373 

793 

733 

D.  Support  to  Other  Nations 

Politically,  security  assistance  provides  a major  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  regional  stability.  It  is  also  the  fundamental  mechanism  for 
implementing  the  concept  that  U.S.  allies  can,  and  should  in  time,  become 
self-reliant.  Self-reliance  enhances  stability  and  decreases  the  probability 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  minor  conflicts. 

Militarily,  the  security  assistance  program  makes  a significant 
contribution  to  overall  U.S.  national  strategy  by  strengthening  the  self- 
defense  capability  of  threatened  allies,  and  thus  reducing  the  magnitude 
of  effort  that  U.S.  forces  would  need  to  devote  to  aid  in  their  defense. 

U.S.  national  objectives  are  also  furthered  by  security  assistance  in  that 
it  serves  to  foster  favorable  relations  with  our  allies  thus 
encouraging  them  to  pursue  national  objectives  which  are  compatible 
with  U.S.  foreign  policy,  including  joint  use  of  various  military 
support  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  each  host  nation,  individually  tailors 


security  assistance  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  counti’y  being 
supported.  Approximately  1,800  of  the  military  in  this  category  (53 
percent  of  the  total)  are  authorised  in  the  44  MAAGs,  Missions,  and 
Military  Groups  worldwide.  MAAGs,  Missions,  and  Military  Groups  perform 
basically  the  sume  functions.  Regionally  this  manpower  is  divided  about 
41  percent  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa;  about  16  percent  in 
Central  arid  Couth  America,  and  about  43  percent  in  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific . 

Of  the  remaining  1,600  military  manpower  spaces,  about  800  are  asso- 
ciated with  headquarters  and  administrati ve  support  activities  in  Thailand, 
such  as  the  Military  Assistance  Command-Thailand  (MACTHAI),  the  U.S.  Support 
Activities  Group  (3SAG),  and  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center  (JCRC). 
Additionally,  come  700  spaces  are  associated  with  U.S.  and  foreign  military 
training  activities,  such  as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Military  Assistance  Center 
at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina;  the  School  of  the  Americas  at  Fort  Gulick, 
Canal  Zone;  the  MACTHAI  Training  and  Development  Detachment  at  Udom; 
and  the  Technical  Assistance  Field  f earns  in  Iran.  The  remaining  military 
personnel  are  associated  with  such  diverse  activities  as  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Eoard,  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Truce  Observer  Teams, 
the  Four  Party  Joint  Military  Team  in  Saigon,  and  miscellaneous  aircraft 
maintenance,  logistical  and  administrative  support  of  larger  security 
assistance  activities. 

The  civilian  manpower  in  this  category  provides  administrative  and 
technical  support  to  security  assistance  programs.  Approximately,  200  U.S. 
civilians  are  associated  with  MAAGs,  Missions,  and  Military  Groups.  In 
keeping  with  Department  of  Defense  policy,  civilian  enqployees  fill  those 
positions  that  do  not  require  military  skills. 

The  manpower  devoted  lo  Support  to  Other  Nations  is  predicated  upon  the 
workload  at  each  activity,  which  is  in-turn  a function  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  security  assistance  effort  in  that  country.  In  the  following  table, 
military  decreases  are  due  to  reductions  in  military  assistance  activities. 
Civilian  increases  are  for  Foreign  Military  Sales. 

The  manpower  associated  with  Support  to  Other  Nations  for  FY74-7T  is: 

Support  to  Other  Nations 
( End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

Navy 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Marine  Corps 

0.1 

0.1 

* 

# 

Air  Force 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Total  DoD 

773 

3T 

374 

374 

Support  to  Other  Nations 
( End  Strengths  In  thousands ) 


Civilian  (Direct  & 
Indirect  liire) 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  71 

Army 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

Navy 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Air  Force 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Total 

23 

■*T 

C • C' 

TJ 

2T 

♦Lees  than  50  spaces. 

£.  Geophysical  Activities 

This  category  consists  of  manpower  associated  with  meteorological , , 
topographic,  oceanographic,  and  navigational  activities.  These  activities 
provide  common  services  involving  geophysical  phenomena  to  the  DoD,  as  well 
as  to  ether  departments  and  agencies. 

Meteorological  activities  include  Air  Force  weather  reconnaissance 
units,  Navy  weather  centers,  and  Air  Force  base  weather  detachments.  Also 
included  are  a small  number  of  administrative  personnel  needed  to  control 
the  operations  cf  the  Air  Weather  Service  and  the  Navy  Weather  Service. 

Topographic  and  oceanographic  activities  involve  the  preparation, 
production,  and  dissemination  of  maps  and  charts,  and  the  investigation 
and  evaluation  of  topographic  and  oceanographic  phenomena.  Also  included 
are  a small  number  cf  administrative  personnel  needed  to  control  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency  and  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 

Navigational  activities  include  units  which  provide  Defense-wide 
navigational  support  via  the  operation  of  r.avigatior.  satellite  control 
facilities. 

Manpower  requirements  for  geophysical  activities  are  predicated  upon 
the  services  performed  at  each  location  and  the  activity  level  of  all 
organizations  serviced  by  each  location.  The  manpower  needed  to  provide 
these  services  is  determined  using  standard  work  measurement  and  work  week 
criteria.  As  in  other  categories,  civilian  manpower  is  used  to  provide 
continuity,  to  obtain  skills  not  readily  available  from  military  sources 
and  to  fill  billets  not  absolutely  requiring  military  incumbents.  Included 
are  professional  meteorologists  and  oceanographers  who  supplement  the  small 
military  officer  community  in  manning  weather  facilities;  meteorological 
technicians  who  observe,  collect,  record  and  analyze  meteorological  and 
oceanographic  data  in  the  development  of  forecasts  and  related  environ- 
mental services;  technical  specialists  who  perform  diverse  functions 
encompassing  ADP  operations  and  maintenance,  atmospheric  ar.d  oceano- 
graphic modeling,  and  environmental  data  product  development  and  dissemi- 
nation; and  a small  staff  to  perform;  supervisory  clerical  and  logistics 
functions. 
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''The  reductions  in  active  military  end  strengths  for  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  are  the  result  of  force  structure  changes  and  trans- 
ferring to  the  Reserves  a portion  of  the  weather  reconnaissance  mission. 
This  reposturing  of  forces  provides  an  adequate  number  of  units  to  support 
both  the  Department  of  Commerce  requirements  of  providing  satisfactory 
hurricane  forecasts/wamlngs,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  requirements  of 
providing  Service  oriented  weather  reconnaissance. 

The  manpower  devoted  to  the  provision  of  the  Defense-wide  services 
associated  with  geophysical  activities  for  FY74-7T  is: 

Geophysical  Activities 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Navy 

2.3 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

Air  Force 

10.9 

9.8 

8.9 

8.9 

Total  DoD 

T3J77 

T2T7 

TTTT 

ITT 

Civilian  (Direct  & 
Indirect  hire) 


Navy 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Air  Force 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

Defense  Agencies 

7.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

Total  DoD 

1774 

173 

T73 

l6.5 

F.  FY  1977  Auxiliary  Forces  Manpower 


Auxiliary  Forces  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


Civilian 


(Direct  and  Indirect) 


Security  41.8 


Centrally  Managed 
Communication  38 . l 

Research  & Development  31.9 
Support  to  Other 
Nations  3.4 

Geophysical  Activities  11.  l 
Total  126.2 


Direct  Hire  Only 


41.2 

9.6 

9.6 

36.2 

14.2 

14.2 

31.7 

79.9 

79.9 

3.3 

2.6 

2.6 

11.0 

10.5 

10.5 

T273 

116. 8 

ll6.8 

114.5 

114.5 

Auxiliary  Forces 
Intelligence  & 


NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


I 
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2.  Change  from  the  FY  7T  Request 


In  the  Intelligence  and  Security  area,  the  manpower  programmed 
for  FY  77  continues  to  reflect  reductions  attributable  to  efforts  to 
modernize  and  consolidate  cryptologic  activites  and  a continuation  of  the 
manpower  reduction  plan  approved  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Changes  to  CMC  represent  the  savings  from  consolidation,  automation,  and 
availability  of  better  equipment  such  as  Optical  Character  Headers.  These 
readers  will  eliminate  the  need  for  personnel  to  perform  the  function  of 
entering  messages  into  a transmission  system.  R&D  reductions  are  a direct 
result  of  the  Services  continuing  their  reorganization  plans  of  this 
function.  Only  minor  changes  are  apparent  in  the  remaining  categories 
since  these  have  already  completed  their  post-Vietnam  reductions. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


MISSION  SUPPORT  FORCES 


Combat  forces  cannot  survive  in  conflict  without  adequate  support. 
Purine  peacetime,  the  readiness  of  our  ir.ission  forces  and  their  standard 
of  living  are  the  direct  products  of  the  support  system. 

The  manpower  displayed  in  the  Strategic  Forces  and  General  Purpose 
Forces  chapters  includes  support  manpower  which  is  organic  to  the  primary 
mission  forces.  Organic  support  activities  are  performed  by  personnel 
assigned  to  operating  units.  Examples  include  men  performing  maintenance, 
supply,  and  administration  in  an  Army  or  Marine  division  or  on  a ship. 
Such  men  are  an  integral  part  of  operating  units.  Each  Service 
periodically  reviews  the  composition  of  its  operating  units  in  order 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  per  man  in  each  such  unit  and  to  provide 
adequate  organic  support  with  the  minimum  of  manpower. 

Equally  essential  to  mission  accomplishment  as  organic  support 
manpower  are  Mission  Support  Forces.  Mission  Support  Forces  consist 
of  activities  which  are  not  organic  to  a specific  kind  of  unit  (e.g., 
division,  squadron,  or  ship),  but  directly  support  a group  of  complemen- 
tary units  (e.g.,  fighter  squadrons,  reconnaissance  squadrons,  and 
tactical  airlift  squadrons)  devoted  to  a common  mission.  Mission  Sup- 
port Forces  are  categorized  separately  primarily  because  they  are  not 
fully  allocated  to  a specific  kind  of  operating  unit.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  although  these  forces  are  categorized  separately  for 
accounting  purposes  they  are  not  programmed  independently.  Mission 
Support  Forces  are  an  integral  part  of  the  primary  mission  forces  being 
supported. 


Thus,  comparisons  of  primary  mission  elements  and  mission  support 
elements  are  of  questionable  value  as  managerial  or  decision-making 
tools.  Our  forces  are  structured  to  accomplish  missions  in  support  of 
attaining  national  objectives.  The  mix  of  resources  required  to  support 
these  forces  is  continuously  reviewed  in  an  attempt  to  provide  required 
capability  at  minimum,  cost.  The  definition  of  what  can  be  included  in 
mission  elements  varies  by  Service  because  of  differing  organizations 
and  missions:  for  example,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  tend  to  be  weapons 

systems  oriented,  requiring  fewer  men  directly  engaging  the  enemy  than 
do  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps. 
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Modern  teelinology  has  dramatically  increased  the  combat  capability 
of  our  forces  and  permitted  reductions  in  the  number  of  personnel  directly 
exposed  to  enemy  fire.  At  the  same  time,  more  complex  weapons  have  in- 
creased the  requirements  for  supply,  transportation,  and  maintenance 
personnel.  For  example,  systems  such  os  helicopter  gunships  have  teen 
added  to  the  force.  While  they  are  very  destructive  on  a per  weapon  basis 
they  carry  with  them  large  support  requirements.  The  net  effect  has  been 
a decrease  in  the  percentage  of  men  in  direct  combat  positions. 

There  ore  many  ways  to  define  mission  and  support  and  no  simple  re- 
lationship can  be  used  as  an  adequate  measure  of  whether  there  is  a proper 
balance  between  mission  forces  and  support.  Any  description  of  a mission 
to  support  mix  merely  shows  a relationship  between  essential  components  of 
a total  combat  force  capability.  Organization  and  mission  differences  also 
preclude  the  meaningful  presentation  of  support  and  combat  relationships 
among  the  Cervices. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  discuss  the  four  sub-categories  of 
Mission  Support  Forces:  Reserve  Components  Support;  Base  Operating 

Support;  Force  Support  Training;  and  Command. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Mission  Support  Force  manpower. 

DoD  Mission  Support  Forces 
( End-Strengths  in  Thousands  ) 


Military 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Reserve  Components  Support 

13.6 

14.0 

13.6 

13.6 

Base  Operating  Support 

208.9 

206.5 

199.9 

199.9 

Force  Support  Training 

33.1 

31.8 

31.6 

31.7 

Command 

50.5 

46.2 

44.4 

44.2 

Total  DoD 

7W75 

mrz 

Civilian  (Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 

Reserve  Components  Support 

20.7 

20.5 

20.7 

20.7 

Base  Operating  Support 

189.0 

191.4 

19C.9 

191.6 

Force  Support  Training 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

Command 

13.2 

13.2 

14.8 

14.8 

Total  DoD 

7ZUZ 

227.2 

2237T 

2^.2 

VTI-2 


A.  Reserve  Components  Support 


> 

Sir.' 

Reserve  Components  Support  consists  of  those  active  duty  military 
personnel  and  civilians  who  are  dedicated  to  the  overall  administration 
of  reserve  components  units,  facilities,  training  programs,  and  personnel. 
Included  are  activities  with  area  responsibilities  such  an  Army  Reserve 
► Readiness  Regions  and  Groups,  Naval  Reserve  Districts,  Marine  Corps 

Reserve  Districts,  Air  Force  Reserve  Regions,  and  National  Guard  state 
headquarters.  General  administrative  activities  such  as  the  Naval 
Reserve  Manpower  Center,  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Personnel  Center  are 
included.  Personnel  associated  with  the  operations  and  maintenance  of 
Army  inactive  installation  garrisons,  Army  Reserve  Training  Centers, 
National  Guard  Armories,  Naval  Reserve  Traininp  Centers,  Naval  Reserve 
* Air  Stations,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Centers,  and  Air  National  Guard 

and  Air  Force  Reserve  air  bases  are  included.  Manpower  associated  with 
two  DoD  management  headquarters,  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve  and  Air  Force 
Reserve,  are  included. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Reserve  Components  Support 
manpower : 


Reserve  Components  Support 
( End-Strengths  in  ’Thousands  ) 


Military 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Army 

5.1 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

Navy 

7.1 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

Marine  Corps 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Air  Force 

1.0 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

Total  DoD 

TJX 

TTX 

TJX 

13.6 

Civilian  (Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 

Army 

10.9 

10.8 

11.5 

11.5 

Navy 

3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

Marine  Corps 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Air  Force 

6.6 

6.6 

6.0 

6.0 

Total  DoD 

1X77 

20 

TU77 

26.7 

As  shown  in  the  above  table,  about  63 % of  the  Reserve  Component 
Support  manpower  is  civilian.  These  personnel  provide  the  necessary 
continuity  of  operations  by  performing  a variety  of  basic  support  func- 
tions in  administrative  and  technical  areas.  Primarily,  they  work  in 
such  specialties  as  data  programming,  public  works  and  clerical  support. 
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In  addition  to  the  manpower  shown  in  this  sub-category,  there  are 
personnel  in  other  categories  who  also  support  reserve  component  units. 

Most  of  the  additional  civilians  involved  are  "technicians,"  who  double 
as  members  of  the  reserve  unit.  They  are  included  in  the  DPPC  which 
corresponds  to  the  mission  of  their  unit. 

E.  Ease  Operating  Support 

Base  Operating  Support  (Mission  Support  Forces)  consists  primarily 
of  those  organizations  which  operate  installations  where  mission  forces 
are  the  principal  tenant.  Occasionally,  however,  centrally  managed 
support  activities  are  conducted  at  these  same  installations.  For 
example,  approximately  50%  of  Navy  specialized  training  is  performed  at 
fleet  operating  installations.  The  Base  Operating  Support  manpower  related 
to  these  centrally  managed  support  activities  is  not  separately  identifiable 
from  the  manpower  providing  services  to  Navy  mission  forces. 

Base  Operating  Support  manpower  frequently  provides  services  to 
active  duty  manpower  from  more  than  one  Service.  For  example,  approxi- 
mately eight  thousand  Marines  in  Base  Operating  Support  are  security 
guards  at  Naval  Stations. 

Many  active  CONUS  installations  are  used  by  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units  as  well  as  active  forces.  For  example,  Air  Force  Reserve 
strategic  airlift  squadrons  operate  from  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC) 
installations.  The  Ease  Operating  Support  manpower  thet  provides 
services  to  Reserve  units  at  active  installations  is,  in  most  cases, 
not  separately  identifiable. 

Ease  Operating  Support  includes  a wide  range  of  diverse  services 
similar  to  those  provided  by  local  government,  utilities,  and  the 
"service  industry"  segment  of  the  civilian  economy.  Included  are:  (a) 
services  which  directly  support  forces,  active  and  reserve  (e.g.,  airfield 
operations,  wharf  operation,  and  base  supply  and  transportation  activities); 
(b)  services  which  maintain  the  installation  facilities  (e.g.,  building 
and  road  construction  and  repair,  police  and  fire  protection,  trash 
and  sewage  disposal,  and  utilities  operation);  (c)  services  which  directly 
support  operating  personnel,  military  and  civilian  (e.g.,  food  services, 
laundries,  clothing  issue,  payroll  and  administrative  activities,  and 
housing);  and  (d)  services  which  maintain  the  "standard  of  living"  of 
servicemen,  dependents,  and  retirees  (e.g.,  commissaries,  exchanges, 
theaters,  libraries,  religious  activities,  and  sports  and  entertain- 
ment facilities). 
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The  requirement  for  manpower  to  perform  all  of  these  Base  Operating 
Support  services  depends  upon  workload.  The  relationship  of  workload  and 
manpower  for  each  Base  Operating  Support  service  is  based  on  engineered 
standards  and  staffing  guides  which  are  periodically  revised  by  the  Services. 

The  amount  of  manpower  required  in  Base  Operating  Support  is  dependent 
upon:  (a)  the  number  of  installations;  (b)  the  size  of  the  population  supported 

(c)  the  composition  of  the  population  supported;  and  (d)  the  range  and  level 
of  services  provided.  The  decision  to  open  or  retain  an  installation  generates 
a workload  that  requires  a relatively  "fixed"  number  of  people.  Activities 
such  as  road  repair  or  electrical  power  plants  are  relatively  insensitive 
to  the  number  of  people  supported  by  the  installation,  but  rather,  depend 
on  the  existence  of  the  installation.  The  "fixed"  requirements  can  change 
over  time  because  of  policy  decisions  to  change  the  level  of  service  provided 
(e.g.,  shorter  commissary  hours,  off-duty  shuttle  buses,  etc.). 

The  "variable"  portion  of  Base  Operating  Support  manpower  depends  upon 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  population  that  is  being  supported.  This 
population  consists  of  active  duty  personnel  and  their  dependents,  and  to 
a lesser  extent,  retirees  and  their  dependents,  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
personnel,  civilian  Defense  employees,  members  of  other  Uniformed  Services 
(e.g.,  Coast  Guard),  and  Foreign  Service  personnel,  and  their  dependents. 

The  active  duty  serviceman  assigned  to  an  installation  and  accompanied  by 
dependents  is  the  largest  consumer  of  Base  Operating  Support  services. 

Organizational  differences  among  the  Services,  resulting  from  the 
operational  differences  in  the  way  each  accomplishes  its  assigned  missions, 
significantly  impact  upon  the  portion  of  total  Service  manpower  which  must 
be  devoted  to  Ease  Operating  Support.  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  Base 
Operating  Support  manpower  primarily  provides  "fixed-site"  service  (e.g., 
theaters,  commissaries,  housing,  etc.)  to  self-supporting  units.  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  divisions,  and  Navy  ships,  provide  all  "necessary"  services 
(e.g.,  food  services,  transportation,  supply,  etc.)  to  the  manpower  integral 
to  the  unit.  This  manpower  accompanies  combat  manpower  when  a unit  leaves 
an  installation  to  execute  an  operational  mission,  and  thus  is  categorized 
as  mission  manpower.  A portion  of  Base  Operating  Support  manpower  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  is  engaged  in  providing  "necessary"  services 
(e.g.,  food  services,  transportation,  supply,  etc)  solely  to  personnel  who 
are  providing  "fixed-site"  services  to  the  entire  installation  population. 


Conversely,  Air  Force  Base  Operating  Support  manpower  not  only 
provides  "fixed-site"  services  to  the  entire  installation  population, 
but  also  provides  all  "necessary"  services  (e.g.,  food  services, 
transportation,  supply,  etc.)  to  the  entire  population.  Air  Force 
operational  personnel  leave  an  installation  for  only  a few  hours 
while  executing  an  operational  mission  (compared  to  days,  or  weeks, 
for  the  other  Services).  Air  Force  support  manpower  does  not  accompany 
operational  personnel  on  operational  missions.  This  support  manpower 
is  aggregated  into  base  Operating  Support  because  it  remains  at  an 
installation,  including  those  in  combat  areas;  however,  it  is  equally 
as  essential  to  successful  mission  accomplishment  as  support  manpower 
in  Army  divisions  or  on  Navy  ships.  Air  Force  Base  Operating  Support 
personr.ei  on  Tactical  Air  Command  bases  are  subject  to  deployment 
to  combat  theaters  along  with  operational  units;  thus  the  Air  Force 
must  rely  more  heavily  on  military  personnel  in  this  category  than 
do  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

The  differences  in  organizational  structure  among  the  Services 
are  illustrated  in  the  following  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  typical 
aggregation  categories. 
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The  following  table  summarizes  Base  Operating  Support  (Fission 
Support  Forces)  for  FY  74-7T. 


Base  Operating  Support  (Mission  Support  Forces) 
( End-Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  71 

Military 

Army 

25.7 

26.5 

25.8 

25.8 

Navy 

34.1 

37.1 

36.7 

36.7 

Marine  Corps 

18.7 

17.6 

17.6 

17.6 

Air  Force 

130./ 

125.3 

119.8 

119.8 

Total  DoD 

26^.9 

2STT 

TW7) 

Civilian  (Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 

Army 

84.9 

89.3 

90.8 

90.8 

Navy 

27.1 

26.7 

26.4 

26.4 

Marine  Corps 

10.5 

10.7 

10.7 

11.1 

Air  Force 

66.5 

64.7 

63.2 

63.3 

Total  DoD 

TS97o 

191.4 

190.9 

19TT 

Military  manpower  in  this  sub-category  remains  fairly  constant  except 
for  Air  Force  reductions  from  FY  1974  to  FY  1976  due  to  force  reductions, 
base  closures,  and  management  initiatives  to  reduce  support  costs. 

Civilian  manpower  stays  relatively  constant  except  for  an  Airy 
increase  from  FY  1974  to  FY  1976,  caused  by  civilianization,  transfers  from. 
Centrally  Managed  Communications,  and  a mission  change  for  Fort  Ord, 
California,  from  training  to  host  a new  Division. 

C.  Force  Support  Training 

Force  Support  Training  consists  largely  of  advanced  flight  training 
and  specialized  centers.  It  provides  the  necessary  link  between  the 
specialized,  centrally  managed  training  activities  that  provide  individuals 
the  basic  skills  to  do  a job,  and  the  operational  units  themselves.  Here 
individual  skills  are  sharpened  and  directed  toward  mission  accomplish- 
ment in  combat.  Advanced  training  is  provided  by  Combat  Readiness  Air 
Wings  (Navy),  Marine  Combat  Crew  Readiness  Training  Groups,  and  Combat 
Crew  Training  Squadrons  (Air  Force),  In  the  specific  aircraft  to  be  flown 
Into  combat,  thus  making  the  transition  from  the  undergraduate  training 
aircraft  where  the  bas;:c  flying  skills  are  learned  to  the  high  performance 
operational  aircraft.  When  crews  leave  these  units  they  are  ready  to 
join  deployed  operational  units  and  can  fly  combat  missions. 
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The  Army  operates  specialized  warfare  centers  (*  .g.,  arctic 
and  Jungle  warfare),  and  the  Navy  operates  fleet  training  centers 
that  perform  similar  types  of  functions  for  teams  or  entire  operational 
units  und  ship  crews. 

In  peacetime,  all  organizations  carry  out  training  as  part  of 
their  normal  unit  activities.  The  kind  of  training  discussed  above 
is  in  addition  to  this  normal  training. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Force  Support  Training  manpower 
for  FY  74-7T. 


Force  Support  Training 
( End-Strength  ITT  thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

.9 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Navy 

13.2 

12.6 

12.5 

12.5 

Marine  Corps 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Air  Force 

16.1 

16.0 

15.9 

16.0 

Total  DoD 

TT T 

30T 

TOG 

T07 

Civilian  (Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 

Army 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Navy 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Air  Force 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Total  DoD 

TO 

TT 

~T. T 

"7T 

The  manpower  in  this  sub-category  is  slightly  reduced  from  FY 
1974  to  FY  1975,  and  remains  relatively  constant  thereafter. 

D.  Command 


The  following  subsections  describe  the  various  types  of  activities 
which  are  included  in  the  Command  (Mission  Support  Forces)  category. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  terms  Headquarters  and  Command  are  not 
synonymous, as  the  following  discussion  indicates. 

1.  Non-Service  Organizations 

These  organizatons  Include  international  and  unified  headquarters 
and  associated  administrative  support  and  special  activities.  The 
Services  provide  manpower  to  these  organizations  but  the  JCS  determines 
the  number  required.  Manpower  requirements  are  based  upon  annual 
validations  of  manpower  programs  by  the  JCS  and  periodic  manpower 
surveys  based  on  wartime  operational,  rather  than  peacetime  administrative 
consideration:;.  Included  are: 
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a.  International  Military  Headquarters  - These  headquarters  are 
responsible  for  the  command  and  control  o t operating  forces  of  allied  nations 
in  combined  military  operations.  They  are  primarily  elements  of  the  military 
component  of  NATO.  NATO  headquarters  included  are:  NATO  Military  Committee, 

Supreme  Allied  Commander-Atlantic,  Supreme  Allied  Commander-Europe,  Allied 
Fcrces-Northern  Europe,  Allied  Forces-Central  Europe,  Allied  Forces-Southern 
r Furope,  and  their  subsidiary  headquarters.  Other  headquarters  included  are: 

Central  Treaty  Organization,  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  North  American 
Air  Lefer.se  Command,  and  United  Nations  Command  (Korea). 

t.  Unified  Command  Headquarters  - These  headquarters  are  responsible 
for  the  command  and  control  of  operating  forces  of  all  Services  in  unified 
and  coordinated  activities  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Included  are  the  headquarterc  of:  Continental  Air  Defense  Command,  U.S. 

European  Command,  Pacific  Command  and  subordinate  headquarters,  Alaskan  Command, 
U.S.  Southern  Command,  and  U.S.  Readiness  Command. 

c.  International  and  Unified  Headquarters  Support  Activities  - 
These  organizations  Include  airborne  command  posts,  communication  centers, 
special  intelligence  activities,  and  administrative  support  activities  dedicated 
to  and  under  the  control  of  commanders  of  international  or  unified  commands. 

2.  Service  Management  Headquarters 

These  headquarters  provide  Service  command  and  control  of  deployed 
( cr  deployable)  forces  and  forces  tasked  with  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
The  headquarters  elements  of  the  following  organizations  are  included:  U.S. 

Army-Europe,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  and  CONUS  numbered  Annies,  Commander- 
ir.-Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Commander-In-Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces-Europe,  Numbered  Fleets,  Navy  type  Commands  (i.e., 
r.avai  Air  Forces,  Submarine  Forces,  Surface  Warfare  Forces  and  Fleet  Marine 
Forces;  Strategic  Air  Command,  Alaskan  Air  Command,  Aerospace  Defense  Command, 
Tactical  Air  Command,  Pacific  Air  Force,  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe,  Military 
Airlift  Command,  and  Numbered  Air  Forces.  The  support  squadrons  associated 
with  the  above  Air  Force  major  air  command  headquarters  are  also  Included. 

3.  Service  Operating  Commands 

The  organizations  provide  operational  and  administrative  control 
of  operating  forces.  Organizations  included  are:  Navy  ship  groups,  ship 

squadrons,  ship  divisions,  operating  control  areas,  fleet  air  commands,  fleet 
air  wings,  and  carrier  air  wings,  and  Air  Force  air  divisions. 
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4. 


Service  Administrative  Activities 


These  are  separate  organizations  which  perform  administrative 
support  activities,  such  as  personnel,  finance,  data  processing,  Judge 
advocate  (legal),  inspection,  safety,  etc.  These  organizations  are 
differentiated  from  headquarters,  and  operating  commands  (which  also 
have  people  performing  some  of  these  functions)  in  that  they  have  no 
control  over  any  force  units. 

5.  Special  Activities 

The  Command  category  also  includes  the  following  organizations: 

a.  Combat  Developments  Activities  - These  activities  are  engaged 
in  the  development  testing,  and  evaluation  of  new  concepts,  tactics, 
organization  structure  and  equipment  requirements,  policies,  usages  of 
equipment,  etc. 

b.  Ceremonial  Activities  - These  activities  consist  of  Service 
bands  and  are  primarily  associated  with  unit  morale,  recruiting  and  public 
relations. 


c.  , fission  Evaluation  Activities  - These  organizations  evaluate 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  operational  unit  effectiveness  during 
daily  training  exercises.  Organizations  included  are:  combat  evaluation 

squadrons  (SAC);  strategic  missile  evaluation  squadrons;  defense  systems 
evaluation  squadrons  (ADC);  and  radar  evaluation  squadrons  (ADC  and 
USAF£ ). 


d.  t/lssion  Operations/Control  Activities  - These  organizations 
operate  airborne  command  posts,  tactical  warfare  centers,  special 
communications  activities,  specialized  security  activities,  tactical 
intelligence  activities  and  reconnaissance  interpretation  activities. 

e.  Logistical  Support  Activities  - These  organizations  operate 
special  aircraft  maintenance  activities,  munitions  activities,  aircraft 
'delivery  groups,  and  materiel  support  activities. 

There  has  been  a DoD-wide  effort  to  consolidate  or  eliminate 
functions,  especially  in  headquarters  and  command  areas.  The  following 
table  displays  the  Command  sub-category  for  FY  1974-7T.  The  general 
reduction  is  due  to  the  efforts  at  consolidation  and  elimination.  The 
increase  in  Navy  civilians  in  FY  1975  is  the  result  of  converting  862 
foreign  nationals  from  contractor  to  in-house  Navy  status,  under  the 
Defense  Attache  Office  (DAO),  Vietnam.  In  FY  1976  the  1,800  increase  is 
due  to  a functional  transfer  of  USMACTHAI  support  group  from  the  Arny. 
This  group  has  been  in  Army  Strategic  Land  Forces. 
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A review  of  headquarters  requirements  was  directed  with  the 
objective  of  achieving  manpower  savings  which  could  be  reprogrammed 
into  increased  combat  capability.  The  command  category  is  reduced 
by  4»000  from  end  FY  1C  74  actual  strength  to  FY  1976  planned  strength. 
This  decrease  does  not  include  the  headquarters  reductions  which  were 
achieved  during  FY  1974»  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  the 
DoD  headquarters  review  in  October  1973. 

Command  (Mission  Support  Forces) 

(End-Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

11.2 

9.9 

9.4 

9.4 

Navy 

12.8 

13.1 

12.8 

12.8 

Marine  Corps 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

Air  Force 

24.5 

21.8 

20.8 

20.7 

Total  DoD 

WT 

46.2 

44. <2 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Army 

Indirect  Hire) 

3.6 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

Navy 

4.8 

6.0 

7.8 

7.8 

Air  Force 

4.8 

4.1 

4.1 

Total  DoD 

iTT 

14.  S 

14.8 

E.  FY  1977  Mission  Support  Forces  Manpower 

The  following  table  displays  the  Mission  Support  Forces  manpower 
required  for  FY  77  compared  to  FY  7T. 


Mission  Support  Forces  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strengths  'in  Thousands) 


Military 
FY  7T  FT  77 


Civilian 

(Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 

— PT7T FT77 


Reserve  Components  Support 

13.6 

13.6 

Base  Operating  Support 

199.9 

196.8 

Force  Support  Training 

31.7 

32.3 

Command 

44.2 

44.0 

Total  DoD 

289.3 

286.8 

Direct  Hire  Only 


20.7 

20.6 

191.6 

190.6 

2.1 

2.1 

14.8 

229.2 

250 

169.0 

167.6 
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The  only  significant  changes  are  In  Air  Force  military  manpower.  The 
decrease  In  base  operating  support  reflects  anticipated  downward  adjust- 
ments In  overseas  basing  structure.  Increases  in  force  support  training 
are  predicated  on  changes  in  the  mix  and  number  of  tactical  force  training 
aircraft. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CENTRAL  SUPPORT  FORCES 


Central  Support  Forces  consist  of  those  activities  which  are  not 
easily  associated  with  a single  Defense  mission.  Included  are  such 
activities  as  depot  level  supply  and  maintenance,  individual  training, 
"fixed-site"  medical  facilities,  service  management  headquarters, 
and  support  services  to  all  Defense  manpower,  and  to  other  persons  (e.g., 
retirees)  and  organizations  (e.g.,  the  Coast  Guard).  By  its  nature,  Cen- 
tral Support  Forces  manpower  is  not  a direct  function  of  mission  force 
manpower  or  even  total  active  duty  military  manpower.  For  example,  depot 
maintenance  manpower  repairs  equipment  for  the  Reserve  Components  and 
allies,  and  maintains  war  reserve  stocks,  in  addition  to  serving  active 
forces  requirements. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  discuss  the  sub-categories  of 
Central  Support  Forces: 

1.  Base  Operating  Support. 

2.  Medical  Support. 

3 . Personnel  Support . 

4.  Individual  Training. 

5.  Command. 

6.  Logistics. 

7.  Federal  Agency  Support. 


The  following  table  summarizes  Central  Support  Forces  manpower  by 
sub-category. 


DoD  Central  Support  Forces 
; End  Strength  in  Thousands ) 


FT  74 

Military 

Base  Operating 

Support 

50.2 

Medical  Support 

86.7 

Personnel  Support 

32.1 

Individual  Training 

134.0 

Command 

38.3 

Logistics 

21.0 

Federal  Agency 

Support 

3.0 

Total  DoD 

365 . 4 

Military  in  Defense 
Agencies  included  in 

total  above 

(3.5) 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

46.2 

44.9 

44.9 

82.4 

79.4 

79.4 

31.9 

31.5 

31.4 

121.6 

118.0 

118.4 

35.8 

35.4 

35.3 

21.1 

20.3 

20.2 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

34^.8 

333.2 

TTTJ 

(3.3) 

(3.3) 

(3.4) 
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DoD  Central  Support  Forces 
(fchd  Strength  in  ftiousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Civilian  (Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 

Base  Operating 

Support 

103.8 

102.7 

99.3 

98.1 

Medical  Support 

42.4 

45.2 

46.5 

47.0 

Personnel  Support 

10.6 

11/ 

11.8 

20.0 

Individual  Training 

45.3 

48.0 

48.1 

48.8 

Command 

60.9 

59.1 

57.5 

57.6 

Logistics 

402.1 

383.1 

380.7 

379.3 

Total  DoD 

663.1 

64^.8 

644.0 

630.7 

Civilians  in  Defense 
Agencies  Included  in 
total  above 

(62.0) 

(61.6) 

(60.7) 

(60.7) 

A.  Base  Operating  Support.  Base  Operating  Support  (Central  Support  Forces) 
manpower  provides  the  same  wide  range  of  services  as  the  Base  Operating 
Support  manpower  discussed  In  Mission  Support  Forces.  The  primary  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  manpower  categories  is  in  the  "who”  is  supported 
rather  than  the  services  that  are  being  provided.  Therefore,  the  require- 
ment for  Base  Operating  Support  manpower  in  Central  Support  is  a function 
of  the  same  workload  factors  as  Base  Operating  Support  manpower  in  Mission 
Support  Forces. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Base  Operating  Support  (Central  Support 
Forces)  manpower. 

Base  Operating  Support  (Central  Support  Forces) 

(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

20.1 

18.1 

17.1 

17.1 

Navy 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Marine  Corps 

5.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

Air  Force 

21.7 

20.7 

20.4 

20.4 

Total  DoD 

50.2 

46.2 

“ZZT7 

Military  in  Defense 
Agencies  Included 

in  total  above 

(.1) 

(.1) 

(.1) 

(.1) 

Civilian  (Direct  & 
Army 

Indirect  Hire) 
40.8 

42.3 

39.6 

38.3 

Navy 

21.1 

20.7 

21.4 

21.4 

Marine  Corps 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

Air  Force 

33.2 

31.0 

30.1 

30.2 

Defense  Agencies 

6.8 

6.8 

6.5 

6.5 

Total  DoD 

103.8 

T02T7 

96.1 
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The  reduction  of  Army  military  manpower  associated  with  Base  Operating 
Support  from  FY  1974  to  FY  1975  is  as  a result  of  support  reductions  in 
the  training  establishment  and  mllitary-to-civilian  conversion.  The  at- 
tendant rise  in  Army  civilian  manpower  during  the  same  period  is  a result 
of  these  conversions,  but  also  includes  the  transfer  of  base  communications 
to  this  category.  Conversion  of  Fort  Ord  from  a training  post  to  one  which 
supports  an  Army  division  accounts  for  the  major  portion  of  the  military 
and  civilian  reductions  in  FY  1976  and  FY  197T.  The  spaces  are  transferred 
to  Base  Operating  Support  (Mission  Support  Forces).  The  reduction  in  Air 
Force  military  and  civilian  manpower  throughout  the  period  is  related  to 
management  initiatives  such  as  the  reduction  of  support  aircraft. 

B.  Medical  Support. 

Medical  Support  provides  the  resources  for  the  operation  of  Department 
of  Defense  "fixed-site"  medical  activities.  Not  included  are  tactical 
medical  activities,  such  as  a Surgical  Hospital,  Mobile,  Army. 

The  Department  of  Defense  operates  204  hospitals  and  approximately  320 
dispensaries  and  out-patient  clinics  with  a current  total  of  30,173 
operating  beds.  The  Department  of  Defense  operates  these  medical  facilities 
to  provide  necessary  care  for  injured  and  ill  servicemen.  Pursuant  to 
Chapter  55,  Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  medical  care  is  also  provided  to  persons 
who  are  not  in  the  active  military  on  a space  available  basis.  In  addition 
to  active  duty  members,  7.4  million  retirees,  dependents  and  other  benefi- 
ciaries are  eligible  to  receive  medical  care  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Fifty-four  percent  of  out-patient  care  (total  out-patient  visits  in  FY74  were 
50  million)  and  5 of  the  hospital  admissions  at  military  facilities  were 
devoted  to  dependents  and  retirees  in  FY74. 

Many  dependents  and  retirees  either  prefer  to  go  to  civilian  physicians 
or  live  in  areas  where  they  cannot  receive  medical  care. at  military  facilities 
due  to  distance  or  because  of  a limited  capacity  within  the  medical  facility. 
These  people  (a  figure  ajproximating  one  million)  are  reimbursed  for  a major 
portion  of  their  medical  expenditures  through  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS).  Expansion  of  CHAMPUS  funding 
over  recent  years  (224 % increase  FY68  to  FY76)  has  enabled  the  Defense 
Department  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  the  dependent  population  and  the 
Increasing  retiree  population  without  significant  increases  in  Medical 
Support  manpower. 
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The  following  table  summarizes  Medical  Support  manpower. 


Medical  Support 
(Er  3 Strengths  in  Hiousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

35.5 

32.1 

29.9 

29.9 

Navy 

20.0 

19.7 

19.7 

19.7 

Air  Force 

31.2 

30.6 

29.8 

29.8 

Total  DoD 

3e.7 

-Ttt 

79.4 

79.4 

Military  in  Defense 
Agencies  included 

in  total  above 

• • 

.. 

(.1) 

(.2 

Civilian  (Direct  & 
Army 

Indirect  Hire) 
25.7 

27.3 

28.7 

29.2 

Navy 

9.8 

10.1 

10.0 

10.0 

Air  Force 

6.9 

7.8 

7.4 

7.4 

Defense  Agencies 

-- 

-- 

.4 

.4 

Total  DoD 

~TTX 

“2X7 

47r.5 

The  overall  decline  in  military  medical  personnel  is  attributed  to  sub- 
stitutions of  civilian  for  military  personnel  and  reductions  made  possible 
through  consolidation  and  realignment  of  headquarters.  Civilian  increases 
reflect  these  conversions  and  also  provides  for  staffing  the  new  hospital 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

The  manpower  for  Defense  Agency  support,  beginning  in  FY  1976,  is  for 
CHAMPUS  and  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health  Sciences,  which 
is  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  XIV. 

C.  Personnel  Support 

Personnel  Support  includes  manpower  to  provide  miscellaneous  services 
and  functions  related  to  active  duty  military  personnel.  The  major  compo- 
nents of  this  category  are:  Recruiting  and  Examining;  Counterintelligence 

and  Investigative  Activities;  Overseas  Dependents  Education  Programs;  and 
Other  Personnel  Support. 

1.  Recruiting  and  Examining 

a.  Recruiting  and  Examining  manpower  operates  about  4,800  recruit- 
ing offices,  and  offices  which  manage  recruiting  and  the  66  Armed  Forces 
Entrance  and  Examination  Stations. 
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b.  Recruiting  manpower  hat  increased  about  64?  since  FY70  (the 
last  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  decision  by  the  President  to  establish  an 
All  Volunteer  Force).  In  FY76,  there  are  approximately  21,100  military 
personnel  aiu  ',600  civilians  associated  with  recruiting  and  examining. 

2.  Counterintelligence  and  Investigative  Activities 

Counterintelligence  and  Investigative  Activities  manpower  performs 
investigations  of  applicants  for  Defense  positions  requiring  security 
clearance,  and  operates  various  programs  designed  to  prevent  the  canpromlse 
of  classified  information.  Included  is  the  manpower  for  the  operation  of 
the  Defense  Investigative  Service. 

3.  Overseas  Dependent  Education  Program 

Overseas  Dependent  Education  Program  manpower  operates  the  elemen- 
tary  and  secondary  school  systems  for  the  children  of  military  and  Defense 
civilian  personnel  stationed  outside  of  the  United  States.  Because  of  the 
change  in  fiscal  years  end  from  30  June  to  30  September,  some  8,200  personnel 
associated  with  this  program,  who  are  not  employed  during  summer  months,  will 
be  Included  in  the  end  strength  beginning  FY  197T. 

4.  Other  Personnel  Support 

Other  Personnel  Support  Manpower  is  mainly  Involved  in  the  oper- 
ation of  Army  Reception  Centers,  Disciplinary  Barracks  (including  Rehabili- 
tation and  Retraining  activities),  centrally  funded  Welfare  and  Morale  Ser- 
vice programs,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Information  Program.  In  FY76,  this 
category  contains  approximately  3,300  military  personnel  and  1,800  civilians. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Personnel  Support  manpower. 

Personnel  Support 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FT  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

15.2 

13.9 

13.6 

13.6 

Army 

Navy 

6.8 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

Marine  Corps 

3.1 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

Air  Force 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

6.7 

Total  DoD 

^2.1 

"TIT? 

TT7 

ITT 

Military  in  Defense 
Agencies  Included  in 
total  above 

(.1) 

(.1) 

(.1) 

(.1) 
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Personnel  Support 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

Civilian  (Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Army 

5.5 

6.0 

6.0 

11.9 

Navy 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

2.3 

Marine  Corps 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Air  Force 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

4.0 

Defense  Agencies 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

Total  DcD 

IffT 

lTTT 

ITT 

?TTZ 

The  civilian  increase  In  FY  197T  is  caused  by  the  new  fiscal  year 
end:  teachers  are  on  the  rolls  on  September  30,  but  were  not  on  June  30. 

D.  Individual  Training 

1.  Individual  Training  manpower  consists  of  the  manpower  conducting 
and  supporting  the  formal  training  and  education  of  officers,  enlisted 
personnel,  Service  academy  cadets,  and  civilian  students  in  ROTC  and 
similar  programs.  The  purpose  of  the  individual  training  function  is  to 
impart  required  skills  and  knowledge  to  individuals  so  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  apply  these  skills  in  later  assignments  as  qualified  members  of 
operational  organizations.  This  focus  on  the  individual  distinguishes 
Individual  Training  from  Force  Support  Training;  a sub-category  of  Mission 
Support  Forces,  and  training  conducted  by  operational  units  in  order  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a state  of  combat  readiness.  This  section  will 
present  only  a short  overview  of  Individual  Training  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  A more  detailed  analysis  of  Individual  Training  will  be  presented 
to  the  Congress,  as  required  by  10  U.S.C.  138(d)(2)  in  the  Military  Man- 
power Training  Report  for  FY  1976. 

2.  In  order  to  have  a smoothly  functioning,  efficient  and  ready 
military  establishment,  it  must  be  manned  with  the  right  number  of  per- 
sonnel, with  the  proper  skills,  at  the  right  time.  Producing  these 
trained  personnel  is  the  task  of  the  training  establishment.  The  rate 
at  which  personnel  must  be  trained  in  a given  skill  is  a function  of 
projected  skill  requirements  versus  projected  skill  Inventories.  If  the 
inventory  of  qualified  personnel  in  a skill  is  forecast  to  be  less  than 
the  need,  replacements  must  be  trained  to  fill  the  projected  vacancies. 

3.  Individual  Training  is  subdivided  into  five  categories,  each  of 
which  is  briefly  described  in  the  following  paragraphs.  In  addition, 
some  manpower  is  related  to  more  than  one  type  of  training  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  overall  training  support. 

a.  Recruit  Training 

Recruit  training  Includes  all  basic  Introductory  and  indoc- 
trination training  given  to  all  enlisted  personnel  Immediately  after 
entrance  into  a Service.  Reserve  enlisted  personnel  coming  on 
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active  duty  for  initial  training  also  undergo  recruit  training  and  form 
a considerable  proportion  of  the  training  workload.  The  length  of  recruit 
training  varies  from  six  weeks  in  the  Air  Force  to  eleven  weeks  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  Most  graduates  of  recruit  training  proceed  to  initial 
specialized  skill  training,  where  they  learn  the  skills  associated  with 
a particular  military  specialty  and  become  qualified  to  be  productive 
members  of  operational  units. 

b.  Officer  Acquisition  Training 


This  category  includes  all  types  of  education  and  training 
leading  to  a commission  in  ore  of  the  Services.  The  associated  manpower 
Includes  the  faculties  and  staffs  of  the  Service  academies,  ROTC 
instructors,  and  Instructors  and  staffs  in  officer  candidate  schools. 

c.  Specialized  Skill  Training 

Specialized  skill  training  provides  individuals  with  new  or 
higher  degrees  of  skill  in  military  specialties  to  match  specific  Job 
requirements.  Participants  include  graduates  from  recruit  or  officer 
acquisition  training  learning  skills  at  the  basic  level  and,  at  the  more 
advanced  level,  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  with  some  operational 
experience  who  are  being  prepared  for  Jobs  of  greater  responsibility  or 
technical  complexity. 

d.  Flight  Training 

Flight  training  Includes  all  training  of  pilots  and  navigators, 
exclusive  of  combat  crew  training.  Course  lengths  vary  considerably  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each  Service  and,  in  the  case  of  pilot  training, 
the  type  of  aircraft  — Jet,  propeller-driven,  or  helicopter  — the 
student  is  being  trained  to  fly. 

e.  Professional  Development  Education 

This  category  Includes  educational  courses  conducted  at 
the  higher-level  Service  schools  or  civilian  institutions  to  broaden  the 
outlook  and  knowledge  of  senior  military  personnel  or  to  impart  knowledge 
in  advanced  academic  disciplines  to  meet  Service  and  Joint  requirements. 
Almost  all  of  the  associated  manpower  is  Involved  in  operating  the  inter- 
mediate and  senior  Service  schools  (l.e.,  command  and  staff  colleges  and 
war  colleges)  and  Service  graduate  schools  (i.e.,  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology,  Navy  Postgraduate  School). 

4.  Individual  Training  manpower  includes  only  manpower  involved  in 
the  conduct  or  support  of  training.  Active  manpower  undergoing  training 
— trainees,  students,  and  cadets  — is  carried  under  Individuals.  Re- 
quirements for  those  p ersonnel  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IX. 


In  general  the  requirement  for  Individual  Training  man- 
power is  based  on  the  number  of  perso'.wel  being  trained.  The  number  of 
personnel  required  to  instruct  and  sv.pport  a given  r tudent/trainee  load 
is  based  on  work  measurement  studies  ond  historical  experience,  codified 
into  staffing  guides  and  similar  manning  documents.  The  overall  sire  of 
the  training  establishment  is  sensitive  to  the  number  of  new  active  and 
Reserve  accessions  and  the  rete  of  retention  of  experienced  personnel. 

5.  The  following  table  summarises  Individual  Training  manpower. 

DoD  Individual  Training  Active  Manp  wer  1/ 

(fend  Strengths  in  Thousands,  “ 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

55.9 

47.6 

44.3 

44.3 

Navy 

40.6 

38.3 

38.6 

39.0 

Marine  Corps 

8.8 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Air  Force 

28.7 

27.7 

27.1 

27.1 

Total 

T TOT 

Tsrx 

118.0 

!iH 

Civilian  (Direct 
Army 

& Indirect  Hire) 
21.3 

23.0 

23.8 

24.4 

Navy 

14.2 

14.8 

14.5 

14.5 

Marine  Corps 

2.4 

2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

Air  Force 

7.4 

7.7 

7.4 

7.4 

Total 

T57J 

“TOT 

48.1 

48.3 

1/  Does  not  include  Active  trainees,  students  or  cadets  (see  Chapter  IX); 
~ Reserve  Component  trainees  or  students;  or  ROTC  cadets. 

The  Army's  combined  military  and  civilian  manpower  in  this  function 
decreased  by  2,500  from  FY  75  to  FT  76.  This  change  is  composed  of  re- 
ductions totalling  4,400  offset  by  an  accounting  transfer  of  1,900  man- 
power spaces  for  Intelligence  training.  This  activity  was  formerly 
carried  under  Auxiliary  Forces  (Intelligence  & Security). 

E.  Command 


1.  Command  (Central  Support  Forces)  differs  from  Command  (Mission 
Support  Forces)  only  in  the  type  of  forces  managed.  Manpower  in  this 
category  is  provided  for;  (1;  Non-Service  management  headquarters; 

(2)  Service  management  headquarters;  (3)  Service  Administrative  activities; 
and  (4)  Special  activities.  A review  of  headquarters  requirements  was 
directed  with  the  objective  of  achieving  manpower  savings  which  could 
be  reprogrammed  into  increased  combat  capability. 
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2.  The  command  category  is  reduced  by  2,900  military  and  3 #300  civil- 
ians from  end  FT  1974  actual  strength  to  FT  1976  planned  strength.  This 
decrease  does  not  Include  the  headquarters  reductions  which  were  achieved 
during  FY  1974,  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  the  DoD  head- 
quarters review  in  October  1973. 

3.  The  following  subsections  describe  in  greater  detail  the  various 
types  of  activities  which  are  Included  in  the  Command  (Central  Support 
Forces)  category.  As  previously  noted,  the  term  headquarters  and  command 
are  not  synonymous. 

a.  Non-Service  Management  Headquarters 

The  category  contains  manpower  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (OJCS).  These  headquarters  are  engaged  in  the  overall  policy  formu- 
lation; planning,  programming,  and  budgeting;  and  administration  and 
operational  control  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Services  provide 
military  personnel  to  the  organizations,  but  the  requirement  is  established 
by  OSD/O JCS. 

b.  Service  Management  Headquarters 

These  headquarters  provide  overall  policy  formulation;  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting;  and  administration  of  the  entire  Service.  Also 
included  are  headquarters  which  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
individual  training  and  depot-level  .Logistics  activities. 

c.  Administrative  Activities 

These  are  separate  organizations  which  perform  centralized 
administrative  support  activities,  such  as:  personnel;  finance;  data 

processing;  Judge  advocate  (legal);  inspection;  safety;  etc, 

d.  Special  Activities  in  Command 

The  Command  category  contains  miscellaneous  organizations 
which  because  of  the  nature  of  the  mission  of  the  organization  or  the 
overall  organizational  structure  of  the  Services,  do  not  fit  into  any 
other  category.  Included  are: 

( 1 ) Ceremonial  Activities  - The  requirements  for  this  manpower 
are  primarily  related  to  public  interest  in  specific  activities. 

( 2 ) Civil  Air  Patrol  - The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has 
the  mission  of  providing  support  to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  The  requirements 
for  manpower  in  this  activity  are  related  to  the  organization  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  currently  one  wing  for  each  state. 
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( 3 ) Criminal  Investigation  Activities  - These  organizations 
Investigate  crimes  commit  tea  on  cod  property  (including  leased  space)  and 
assist  federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  investigations 
of  alleged  crimes  involving  defense  personnel.  The  manpower  requirements 
are  a function  of  workload  and  the  geographic  dispersion  of  defense 
installations. 

(4)  Postal/Courier  Activities  - These  organizations  transport 
classified  and  official  correspondence  between  military  installations 
world-wide. 


(5)  Intelligence  Support  Activities  - Included  is  the  Air 
Force  Intelligence  Service  which  provides  specialized  intelligence 
services  to  Headquarters  USAF  and  USAF  commanders  world-wide. 

(6)  Logistic  Support  Activities  - Included  for  the  Air  Force 
are  special  aircraft  maintenance  activities,  munitions  maintenance  activi- 
ties, explosive  ordnance  dispoal  activities,  and  the  Air  Force  Civil 
Engineering  Center.  Included  for  the  Navy  are  organizations  which  support 
the  Naval  District  of  Washington. 

(7)  Operational  Evaluation  Activities  - Included  is  the 
administration  and  operational  evaluation  of  new  Navy  weapon  systems. 

These  services  are  performed  by  the  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Force. 

4.  The  following  table  summarizes  Command  (Central  Support  Forces) 
for  FY74-7T: 


Command  (Central  Support  Forces) 
( End  Strengths  In  Thousands ) 


FY  74 


Military 

Army  10.2 

Navy  8.5 

Marine  Corps  4 . 8 

Air  Force  14.8 

Total  DoD  3S.3 

Military  in  Defense 
Agencies  included  in 
total  above  (1.7) 

Civilian  (Direct  4 Indirect  Hire) 
Army  23.5 

Navy  17.2 

Marine  Corps  1.8 

Air  Force  12 . 3 

Defense  Agencies  6.1 

Total  DoD  60.9 


FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

9.0 

8.9 

8.9 

8.1 

8.0 

8.0 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

14.2 

14.0 

13.9 

~W3 

(1.7) 

(1.7) 

(1.7) 

23.0 

21.9 

22.0 

15.9 

15.9 

15.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

12.1 

11.6 

11.6 

6.1 

6.1 

6.1 

“597 r 

$7.5 

$7 .6 
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Both  military  and  civilian  manpower  continue  to  deollne  after  FY  75, 
as  further  headquarters  reductions  arc  accomplished. 

F.  Logistics 

1.  Logistics  Includes  those  centrally  managed  supply,  maintenance, 
and  support  activities  needed  to:  (1)  procure  equipment  and  supplies; 

(2)  store  supplies  used  by  the  combat  foroes  and  keep  centralized  Inventory 
control  of  major  equipment  and  spare  parts;  (3)  maintain  the  approved  equip- 
ment Inventory  by  repairing,  modernizing  and  overhauling  major  systems  and 
components  (aircraft,  tanks,  engines,  etc. );  (4)  provide  support  servloes 
such  as  preparing  and  printing  equipment  repair  manuals  and  cargo  shipment. 

2.  The  combat  capability  of  the  weapons  systems  employed  by  our  forces, 
especially  those  which  are  technologically  complex,  Is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  quality  and  timeliness  of  their  maintenance.  While  depot  main- 
tenance Is  fundamental  to  the  structural  Integrity  and  long  term  relia- 
bility of  primary  equipments.  It  is  also  essential  that  an  adequate  supply 
system  be  maintained  to  provide  the  repair  parts  required  for  maintenance. 

3.  The  following  table  summarizes  FY74-7T  logistics  manpower  by  type 
of  logistics  operations: 


Logistics 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

supply 

7.6 

7.6 

7.2 

7.3 

Maintenance 

8.5 

8.2 

7.8 

7.8 

Logistics  Support 

4.9 

5.3 

5.3 

5.2 

Total 

TO 

TTT 

"2C7J 

“2077 

Civilian  (Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 

Supply 

133.3 

129.3 

125.0 

124.0 

Maintenance 

233.6 

220.7 

221.7 

220.0 

Logistics  Support 

35.2 

32.9 

34.0 

35.2 

Total 

402.1 

383.1 

380.7 

7FTJ 

4.  In  FY76,  401,000  people  will  conduct  central  supply  and  maintenance 
operations  for  DoD.  This  work  force  Is  composed  mainly  of  olvlllan  employees 
(95<).  Military  personnel  fill  primarily  supervisory  positions  throughout 
the  supply  and  maintenance  system. 
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a.  Supply  Operation! 

(1)  The  personnel  employed  In  supply  operations  are  required 
to  buy,  store,  distribute,  manage,  and  control  the  supplies  and  spare  parts 
used  by  the  Services.  In  FY76,  approximately  132,200  men  and  women  will 
perform  these  operations  (7,200  military;  125, 000  civilians).  The  Services' 
supply  manpower  needs  are  based  on  the  size  and  activity  of  the  equipment 
Inventories  and  the  amount  of  maintenance  performed  on  these  equipments 
(aircraft,  ships,  tanks).  That  Is,  equipment  Inventory  size  and  mainte- 
nance levels  determine  the  number  of  parts  and  supplies  needed  by  the 
operating  units  and  the  repair  depots. 

(2)  Using  standard  work  measures,  the  Services  translate 
parts  and  maintenance  demands  Into  manpower  needs  to  manage  and  control 
the  supply  system. 

. (3)  Since  FY69  (peak-Vietnam),  Inventory  levels  and  maintenance 
demands  have  declined.  The  number  of  civilian  employees  needed  for  supply 
operations  has  therefore  been  reduced.  The  FY76  supply  operation  civilian 
manpower  level  (125,000)  Is  30 1 below  the  FY69  level. 

b.  Maintenance  Operations 

(1)  The  personnel  employed  In  maintenance  operations  repair, 
overhaul,  and  modify  the  Services'  major  weapon  systems  and  equipment. 

In  FY76,  approximately  229,500  men  and  women  will  perform  these  operations 
(7,800  military  and  221,700  civilians).  Maintenance  operations  manpower 
requirements  are  based  on  the  size  and  activity  of  the  equipment  Inven- 
tories and  the  maintenance  repair/overhaul  criteria  established  for  each 
type  of  equipment.  Each  of  the  Services  has  criteria  which  state  the 
frequency  of  overhaul/repair  for  each  piece  of  equipment  based  on 
engineering  standards  and  past  experience.  The  total  demand  for  mainte- 
nance manpower  Is  determined  by  summing  the  individual  maintenance  demands 
for  all  equipment  to  be  repaired  or  overhauled  by  the  Services  during  the 
year. 


(2)  Since  the  peak-Vietnam  year  (FY69),  Inventory  and  activity 
levels  of  our  forces  have  been  decreasing.  Thus,  maintenance  demands 
have  declined  and  maintenance  operations  manpower  requirements  have  been 
reduced.  The  FY76  maintenance  operations  civilian  manpower  level  of  221,700 
is  23 % below  the  FY69  level. 
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o.  Logistics  Support  Operations 

That*  support  personnel  perform  e wide  variety  of  tasks  through- 
out ths  logistics  establishment.  Major  tasks  include  writing  and  publishing 
the  documents  and  manuals  whloh  describe  in  detail  how  to  repair/overhaul 
each  piece  of  equipment  in  the  DoD  and  overseeing  the  shipment  of  oargo 
from  CONUS  and  overseas  ports.  Civilian  employees  perform  the  baslo 
work;  military  personnel  manage  and  supervise  the  various  servioe 
organizations.  In  FY76,  approximately  39,300  men  and  women  will  perform 
these  operations  (3,300  military  and  34,000  civilians). 

3.  The  following  table  summarizes  FY74-7T  logistics  manpower  by  Ser- 
vice. Total  Defense  Agency  supply  and  maintenance  manpower  is  also  shown. 


Loglstlos 

(End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Army 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

7.1 

Navy 

7.2 

8.0 

7.8 

7.7 

Marine  Corps 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.8 

Air  Foroe 

5.2 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

Total  DoD 

21.  b 

-2TT 

26.3 

26.2 

Military  in  Defense 
Agencies  included 

in  total  above 

(1.5) 

(1.4) 

(1.3) 

(1.3) 

Civilian  (Direct  & Indirect  Hire) 
Army  110.7 

102.3 

101.5 

100.1 

Navy 

160.5 

155.8 

159.7 

159.7 

Marine  Corps 

3.0 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

Air  Force 

80.1 

74.7 

70.5 

70.4 

Defense  Agenoles 

47.8 

47.2 

46.0 

46.1 

Total  DoD 

402.1 

380.7 

3797J 

6.  Loglstlos  manpower  In  the  Array,  Air  Force  end  Defense  Agenoles 
(Defense  Supply  Agency)  is  reduoed  during  this  period  as  a result  of 
vigorous  management  actions  to  achieve  economies  in  the  operation  of  the 
supply  and  maintenance  complex.  In  FY  76,  Army  depot  maintenance 
activities  increase  4,SOO  civilian  spaoes  to  perform  work  which  will 
Improve  oombat  readiness.  This  lnorease  is  more  than  offset  by  savinge 
resulting  from  logistics  activity  olosures  and  realignments  discussed  in 

the  Array  chapter.  Air  Force  reductions  occurring  between  FT  73  and  FT 
76  are  the  result  of  aircraft  flying  hour  and  inventory  reductions. 

Navy  civilians  are  increased  by  nearly  3,700  in  Navy  shipyards  in  order 
to  reduoe  the  serious  backlog  in  ship  maintenance.  The  details  of  this 
significant  programming  deolsion  are  discussed  in  the  Navy  chapter. 
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0.  Federal  Axenoy  Support 

1.  Th*  Department  of  Defense  assigns  personnel  to  thooo  organisations 
(normally  on  t reimbursable  bools ) based  upon  th*  requests  of  tbs  receiving 
orgsnlsstlon  and  when  tbsrs  Is  * olssr  notional  seourlty  lntsrsst  Involved 
or  ot  tbs  request  of  tbs  Prssldsnt.  Although  sons  of  tbs  military  personnel 
assigned  outsids  of  DoD  or*  oooupylng  administrative  positions,  tbs  bulk  or* 
associated  with  operational  tasks. 

2.  Th*  following  tabl*  summarises  Federal  Agenoy  Support  for  FW4-7T: 


F*d*ral  Ac enoy  Support 
(Military  bid  strengths  in  thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Any 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Navy 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Marine  Corps 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Air  Force 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.4 

Total  DoD 

TU 

T* 

TT 

T7 

Manpower  requirements  for  Federal  Agency  Support  remains  relatively  con- 
stant from  FY75  to  FY76.  The  increase  in  Marine  Corps  from  FY  74  to  FY  79 
represents  an  inorease  in  Marine  security  guards. 

H.  FY  77  Manpower  Requirements 

The  following  table  shows  Central  Support  Forces  military  and  civilian 
manpower  requirements  for  FY77  oompared  with  FT7T. 

Central  Support  Force*  Manpower  Requirement*  FY77 
^ in  Tbousanoe; 

Civilian 


Military 

Direot  and  Indirect 

n 7T 

FT  77 

n 7T 

FT  77 

Base  Operating  Support 

44.9 

45.0 

98.1 

98.4 

Medloal  Support 

79.4 

78.1 

47.0 

47.3 

Personnel  Support 

31.4 

31.2 

20.0 

19.9 

Individual  Training 

118.4 

118.1 

48.8 

49.1 

Command 

35.3 

35.1 

57.6 

57.8 

Logistlos 

20.2 

20.3 

379.3 

381.7 

Federal  Agency  Support 

tM 

7 

630.7 

634.4 

Defense  Agencies 

included  above 

(3.4) 

(3.5) 

(60.7) 

(60.8) 

Between  FT  7T  and  FY  77,  military  manpower  in  Central  Support  is  stable. 
Civilian  manpower  inoreasea  beoause  Naval  shipyard  employment  continues  to 
expand  by  an  additional  3,800  positions.  The  planned  growth  in  shipyard 
employment,  starting  in  FY  76  is  aimed  at  reduo ing  the  backlog  of  ship 
overhauls. 
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INDIVIDUALS 


Military  manpower  requirements  In  each  of  the  Services  can  be  separated 
Into  two  broad  categories:  force  structure  manpower  and  individuals.  This 
chapter  discusses  the  differences  between  these  two  types  and  describes 
the  Individuals  category. 

To  this  point,  we  have  discussed  "structure"  manpower  requirements  for 
Strategic  Forces,  General  Purpose  Forces,  Auxiliary  Forces,  Mission  Support 
Forces,  and  Central  Support  Forces.  The  word  "forces"  implies  a structure; 
l.e.,  force  manpower  requirements  are  composed  of  clusters  of  Jobs 
organized  into  units.  The  number  of  Jobs  depends  on  the  mission,  structure, 
and  manning  criteria  of  each  unit.  This  chapter  will  discuss  non-structure 
manpower  requirements:  the  Individuals  category. 

The  following  hypothetical  case  illustrates  the  requirement  for  Individuals. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Services  were  authorized  only  enough  manpower  to 
fill  their  structure,  or  force  requirements.  Let  us  further  suppose  that 
ail  of  these  people  were  fully  trained  and  present  in  units.  Under  those 
assumptions,  the  Services  would  have  enough  people  to  perform  their 
assigned  missions.  But  this  would  be  a snapshot,  a moment  in  time,  and 
military  forces  are  dynamic  organizations.  A man  completes  his  overseas 
tour  and  returns  home;  both  he  and  his  replacement  are  unavailable  to  per- 
form unit  missions  while  they  are  traveling.  Another  man  is  injured  and 
admitted  to  a hospital;  still  another  is  sentenced  to  confinement;  another 
is  recruited  to  replace  a man  leaving  service  and  assigned  full-time  to  a 
Service  school  to  acquire  necessary  skills.  To  not  recognize  these  person- 
nel requirements  would  result  in  shortages  within  force  structure  units  and 
adversely  affect  readiness.  Therefore,  each  Service  has  an  established  set 
of  Individuals  accounts  to  keep  the  units  within  the  forces  manned  at  their 
authorized  strength.  The  Individuals  accounts  are  Transients;  Patients  and 
Prisoners;  Trainees/Students ; and  Service  Academy  cadets. 

The  principal  difference  between  force  structure  manpower  and  individuals 
is  that  while  the  structure  may  be  planned  in  advance.  Individuals  accounts 
can  only  be  estimated.  Those  estimates  are  based  partly  on  historical  data 
(e.g.,  average  days  per  move,  or  casualty  rates)  and  partly  on  current  man- 
power plans  (e.g.,  number  of  enlistments  by  month).  Therefore,  while 
structure  can  be  planned  with  precision,  Individuals  must  be  estimated  using 
averages  or  ranges. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Individuals  are  not  a subset  of  support.  In 
fact,  since  the  Services  draw  on  their  Individuals  accounts  to  replace 
people  in  each  of  the  types  of  forces,  shortages  in  the  Individuals  accounts 
will  result  in  manpower  shortages  In  both  mission  and  support  force  units. 
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The  following  table  summarizes  Individuals  military  manpower. 

Individuals 

(Military  End-Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Transients 

110.7 

95.7 

94.8 

92.3 

Patients/Prisoners 

12.5 

9.3 

9.3 

9.5 

Trainees/Students 

211.4 

209.1 

193.4 

216.1 

Cadets 

10.5 

11.5 

11.6 

12.9 

Total  DoD 

TO5 

TOT 

335.7 

A . Transients 


Transient  requirements  are  largely  a function  of  the  Permanent  Change 
of  Station  (PCS)  move  program.  Transient  manpower  spaces  are  provided  to 
account  for  time  consumed  during  PCS  travel  which  Includes  travel,  leave 
enroute,  and  temporary  duty  enroute.  Of  these  three  factors,  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  transient  manpower  requirements 
result  from  leave  taken  enroute.  PCS  move  requirements  are  driven 
primarily  by  annual  losses,  Imbalances  between  the  supply  and  demand  of 
specific  skills,  and  manpower  levels.  Secondary  PCS  move  determinants 
are  tour  length  policies  (particularly  for  unaccompanied  tour  zones), 
career  development  objectives,  and  equity  considerations. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Transients  military  manpower. 

Transients 

(Military  End-Strengths  In  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Army 

34.2 

34.5 

34.0 

29.4 

Navy 

39.5 

24.4 

24.9 

27.2 

Marine  Corps 

11.8 

11.8 

11.7 

11.8 

Air  Force 

25.2 

25.0 

24.2 

23.9 

Total  DoD 

lTCTF 

W 

94.8 

923 

Projected  transient  strengths  for  FY  79,  76,  and  beyond  are  based 
upon  recent  historical  experience  for  the  average  enroute  time  per  PCS 
move  and  the  projected  PCS  move  program  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  FY  74 
transient  strengths  reflect  those  persons  reported  as  transients  by  the 
Service  personnel  system  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  general 
downward  trend  is  due  to  continuing  DoD  actions  to  reduce  unnecessary  per- 
sonnel turbulence  and  stabilize  or  lengthen  tours.  These  actions  include 
reducing  the  number  of  PCS  moves  and,  where  possible,  reassigning  personnel 
within  the  same  theater  to  reduce  the  time  and  expense  Involved.  The  large 
Navy  deviation  FY  74-75  is  due  to  reporting  actual  end-year  strength  for 
FY  74,  and  programming  average  strength  figures  for  the  following  years. 
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B.  Patients  and  Prisoners 


Patients  manpower  spaces  are  provided  to  offset  lost  time  In  units 
resulting  from  hospitalization  for  extended  periods.  Patient  require* 
ments  are  based  upon  historical  incidence  of  non-combat  casualties  and 
illness  relative  to  the  total  active  duty  manpower. 

Prisoners  manpower  spaces  are  provided  to  offset  lost  time  In  units 
resulting  from  confinement  in  a military  disciplinary  facility  in  excess 
of  30  days.  Prisoner  requirements  are  based  upon  historical  Incidence 
of  confinement  resulting  from  a conviction  and  sentencing  by  a court 
martial  relative  to  the  total  active  duty  strength. 

The  following  table  summarizes  Patients  and  Prisoners  military  man- 
power by  Service  for  FY  74- 7T.  Because  of  its  low  incidence  of  long- 
term confinement,  the  Air  Force  does  not  utilize  a prisoner  account; 
therefore,  Air  Force  figures  shown  reflect  only  patients. 

Patients  and  Prisoners 
(Military  End-Strengths  in  thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Army 

4.4 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

Navy 

5.7 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

Marine  Corps 

1.6 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Air  Force 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.8 

Total  DoD 

in 

93 

93 

93 

C.  Trainees,  Students,  and  Cadets 

Trainee,  student,  and  cadet  manpower  spaces  represent  present 
investment  for  future  trained  individuals.  Trainees  are  individuals  who 
have  not  yet  received  a basic  shill  identifier  in  their  service.  They  are 
not  deployable  for  at  least  their  first  120  days  of  service  by  law. 
Students  are  individuals  undergoing  specialized  (including  initial  skill 
training,  skill  progression  training,  functional  training,  and  officer 
candidate  school),  flight,  and  professional  training.  Cadets  are 
individuals  attending  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  the  United  States 
Naval  Acadeny  (midshipmen),  and  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 


The  number  of  trainee  and  student  spaces  is  a function  of  enlistment 
patterns,  course  lengths,  and  training  plans.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
trainees  and  students  shown  represent  only  active  duty  personnel  undergoing 
training  while  in  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)  status.  A comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  determination  of  trainee  and  student  loads  is  included 
in  the  FY  76  Military  Manpower  Training  Report.  Trainee  and  student  loads 
discussed  in  that  report  also  Include  reserve  and  guard  personnel  on  aotlve 
duty  for  training  and  personnel  undergoing  training  on  a temporary  duty 
(TDY ) basis. 

The  following  table  shows  Trainee  and  Student  strengths: 

Trainees  & Students 
(Military  End-Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Army 

92.7 

92.6 

80.9 

96.2 

Navy 

57.8 

52.7 

50.3 

54.3 

Marine  Corps 

22.0 

25.3 

23.9 

26.6 

Air  Force 

38.9 

38.5 

38.3 

39.0 

Total  DoD 

2TT7 

205.1 

193.4 

2i6.1 

The  reduction  of  16,000  trainee  and  student  spaces  between  FY  1975 
and  1976  is  largely  the  result  of  lower  accession  requirements  in  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  latter  year.  The  large  Increase  in  the 
three  months  from  the  end  of  FY  1976  to  the  end  of  FY  197T  (that  is, 
from  June  30  to  September  30,  1976)  is  caused  by  the  normal  surge  in 
enlistments  which  occurs  each  summer,  rather  than  by  a long-term  in- 
crease in  accession  requirements.  Since  the  Services  recruit  most  heavily 
in  the  summer  months,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  student- trainee 
strengths  will  be  consistently  higher  in  September  than  in  June.  The 
following  table  displays  Cadet/Midshipman  strengths: 

Cadets/Midshipman 

(Military  End-Strengths  In  Thousands; 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Amy 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

4.3 

Navy 

3.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

Air  Force 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

Total  DoD 

10.$ 

TT3 

TIT 

ITT 
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There  is  no  real  change  In  the  planned  size  of  the  student  enroll- 
ment from  FY  1974  and  beyond.  Each  of  the  academies  has  planned  enrollment  of 
4,400.  The  apparent  enrollment  differences  between  services,  and 
between  years  for  an  individual  service,  is  caused  by  differences  in 
enrollment  dates  and  reporting  procedures.  For  example  the  Army  figures 
for  FY  1974  , 75  and  76  reflect  the  fact  that  seniors  graduating  in  June 
have  departed,  but  incoming  freshmen  do  not  arrive  until  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  July.  For  FY  197T,  which  ends  on  September  30, 
the  Army  reflects  the  entire  student  body.  The  Navy  figures  are 
lower  in  the  FY  1974  actual  strength  column  because  seniors  have  gradu- 
ated and  freshmen  have  not  arrived.  The  Navy  figurec  for  the  succeeding 
years  represent  programmed  average  strength. 

D . Temporary  Over  {♦)  or  Understrength  (-)  in  Units 

Beginning  in  FY  7T,  the  Amy  will  be  using  a new  accounting  entry, 
the  strength  deviation  adjustment.  This  will  reflect  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  authorized  spaces  in  the  units  in  the  force  and 
the  number  of  men  expected  to  actually  be  in  those  units  on  the  last 
day  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  deviation  is  related  to  the  flow  of 
accessions  during  the  year.  A more  complete  explanation  is  in  the 
Army  chapter. 

E.  FY  1977  Manpower  Requirements 


Authorization  Request:  Military  

(Snd  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


V 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

• 

ft 

Transients 

92.3 

89.5 

Patients  & Prisoners 

9.5 

9.5 

Trainees/Students 

216.1 

223.0 

g 

Cadets 

12.9 

12.9 

Total 

150 

TSZ* 

Transient,  student,  and  trainee  strengths  all  fluctuate  during  the 
year  due  to  inventory  and  accession  considerations.  In  the  Navy,  fewer 
PCS  moves  are  being  made,  reducing  the  need  for  transients.  The  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  Navy  combat  forces  from  FY  76-80  calls  for  higher 
accessions,  increasing  the  number  of  trainees.  An  Air  Force  transient 
reduction  is  also  due  to  a reduced  PCS  move  program  in  FY  77. 
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PART  C - MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  BY  SERVICE 


PART  C DESCRIBES  THE  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  EACH  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SERVICES 
AND  THE  DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

CHAPTER  X • ARMY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


CHAPTER  XI  - NAVY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


CHAPTER  XU  - MARINE  CORPS  MANPOWER 

REQUIREMENTS 


CHAPTER  XIU  - AIR  FORCE  MANPOWER 

REQUIREMENTS 


CHAPTER  XIV  - DEFENSE  AGENCY  MANPOWER 

REQUIREMENTS 
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CHAPTER  X 


ARMY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

A.  Introduction 

Since  the  force  reductions  which  followed  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Armor's 
conventional  combat  forces,  as  measure!  by  the  number  of  divisions,  have 
been  too  small  and  the  attendant  risk  was  greater  than  the  nation  could 
accept.  The  Arny  now  proposes  to  reverse  that  trend  and  to  increase  its 
deterrent  and  war  fighting  capability  by  shifting  the  emphasis  to  more 
readily  useable  combat  power.  It  will  do  that  by  adding  three  much  needed 
divisions  without  the  cost  of  additional  manpower.  It  can  do  so  by  shifting 
the  manpower  from  its  support  establishment  into  more  visible  combat  units 
and  by  more  fully  integrating  the  Reserve  Components  with  the  active  Army. 

The  world  situation  and,  hence,  the  Army's  role  in  it  has  changed 
dramatically.  Strategic  nuclear  parity  places  a much  greater  demand  on 
the  General  Purpose  Forces  and  their  ability  to  provide  a quick  and  more 
flexible  response  with  conventional  force  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

Sixteen  active  divisions  will  enable  the  U.S.  to  reinforce  NATO  while 
retaining  a powerful  and  responsive  strategic  reserve  in  the  United  States. 

Three  additional  divisions  will  increase  the  chances  of  stopping  Warsaw  Pact 
conventional  aggression  without  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons.  General  Purpose 
Forces  capability  is  a product  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  force  factors. 
Previously,  the  qualitative  advantages  of  NATO  air  and  land  forces  were 
Judged  to  offset  the  quantitative  advantages  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Land  Forces. 
However,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  made  substantial  improvements  to  its  ground 
forces  particularly  in  the  quality  of  its  equipment,  as  highlighted  by 
the  1973  Arab/Israeli  War.  The  U.S.  must  and  is  continuing  to  improve 
not  only  the  quality  but  the  quantity  of  its  forces  as  resources  become 
available. 

4 

The  Army  has  been  able  to  propose  a move  from  13  to  16  active  divisions 
because  of  the  environment  created  by  a stabilized  end  strength.  During 
the  immediate  post-Vietnam  period,  the  Army  end  strength  was  reduced  49* 
in  5 years.  In  contrast  to  this  turbulent  situation,  the  Army  can  now  fully 
devote  its  attention  to  developing  the  maximum  deterrent  conventional  force 
that  is  even  more  important  in  this  era  of  nuclear  parity.  The  importance  of 
this  stability  in  producing  a well  organized,  well  trained  and  ready  Army 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  creation  of  much  more  readily  visible  and  use- 
able  combat  power  at  the  expense  of  many  units  which  would  be  needed  sub- 
sequent to  mobilization  represents  a major  shift  in  the  Army's  manpower 
program.  That  program  has  cut  back  or  placed  in  an  unmanned  category 
those  units  that  are  required  later  in  a major  conflict.  It  has  redirected 
manpower  into  new  combat  units  and  more  adequately  manned  its  deployed  combat 
units.  Equipment  procurement  and  distribution  programs  are  also  emphasizing 
the  improved  readiness  of  our  combat  units.  Thus,  the  16  division  active 
force,  as  it  builds  in  readiness,  will  represent  a major  Improvement  in 
the  deterrent  value  of  the  nation's  armed  strength. 

I 

I 
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Army  Manpower  Requirement 

The  Army  request  for  both  active  duty  military  and  civilian  personnel 
end  strengths  for  Fiscal  Years  1976,  197T  and  1977  is  as  follows: 


Army  Manpower  Requirements 
Y (Sid  S't^ngtW) 

FY  76 

Active  Military  Personnel  785,000 

Civilian  Personnel 

Direct  Hire,  Military  Functions  334,133 

Indirect  Hire  Foreign  Nationals  67,657 

TOTAL  CIVILIAN  401,790 

B.  Significant  Highlights. 

1.  Sixteen  Active  Divisions. 

a.  Requirement  for  a 16  Division  Active  Force.  The  Amy's  proposed 
program  to  increase  its  combat  power  from  13  active  and  8 Reserve  Component 
divisions  to  16  active  and  8 Reserve  Component  divisions  was  prompted  by 
several  practical  considerations.  The  fundamental  consideration  is  that  U.S. 
General  Purpose  Forces  should  be  sufficient  to  deter  war  and  to  protect  our 
vital  interests.  The  16  division  active  force  will  support  both  of  these 
objectives. 


FY  7T  FY  77 

793,000  793,000 

337,787  337,295 

68,660  70,366 

406,447  407,661 


(1)  Sixteen  active  divisions  will  give  NATO  a much  better  chance 
of  winning  the  first  and  possibly  decisive  battle  In  Europe  without  having  to 
resort  to  nuclear  weapons  and  will  provide  a concurrent  capability  to  cope 
with  a minor  contingency  elsewhere. 

(2)  Strategic  nuclear  weapons  alone  are  no  longer  a credible 
deterrent  to  conventional  war.  Nuclear  parity  between  the  two  superpowers 
and  the  increase  In  the  number  of  nations  possessing  a nuclear  capability 
have  changed  the  balance  of  power.  The  focus  of  deterrence  has  shifted 

to  more  flexible  capabilities  and  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  conventional 
forces.  Our  strategy  for  Europe  centers  around  an  initial  response  with 
conventional  weapons.  The  strategy  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  will  not  initiate  strategic  nuclear  war  except  in  the 
gravest  of  military  situations,  only  after  all  other  diplomatic  and 
military  recourses  having  failed,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  allies  on 
whose  territories  nuclear  war  would  be  waged.  However  a conventional 
response  and  the  attendant  deterrent  it  provides  depend  directly  on  the 
strength  of  our  General  Purpose  Land  Forces  and  their  timely  application. 

Weak  General  Purpose  Forces  increase  the  likelihood  of  war  and  at  the  same 
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time  Increase  the  possibility  of  having  to  resort  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
to  s top  enemy  advances.  Escalation  tc  a strategic  nuclear  exchange  Is  then  a 
real  possibility. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  a force  of  any  lesser  size  than  Is  required 
entails  a risk.  The  21  division  (13  active  and  8 Reserve  Component)  total 
force  was  a high  risk  forcei  one  that  left  no  margin  for  error.  While  24 
divisions  are  still  less  than  the  Army's  objective  force  requirement,  they 
do  represent  a more  realistic  deterrent.  The  24  divisions  will  constitute 
a force  which,  within  the  reality  of  resource  constraints,  will  provide 
the  United  States  a General  Purpose  Land  Force  which  can  be  considered  a 
prudent  risk  force. 

b.  Decision  to  Accelerate.  The  reduction  of  European  support 

forces  directed  In  the  ft  ^5  Military  Authorization  Act  was  the  catalyst  for 
the  decision  to  accelerate  the  attainment  of  16  active  divisions  in  FY  76 
rather  than  in  FY  78  as  planned  last  spring.  The  Amy's  share  of  the 
reduction  Is  5,200  support  spaces  by  30  June  1975  and  an  additional  6,000 
support  spaces  by  30  June  1976.  The  Act  allows  a combat  force  Inerease  In 
Europe  equal  to  the  reduction  In  support.  Other  management  Initiatives 
already  underway  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  FY  75  Mllitaxy 
Authorization  Bill  provided  the  manpower  resources  for  the  newly  activated 
divisions.  . 

c.  Increased  Combat  Power  In  Europe.  The  Amy  program  provides  for 
an  Increased  combat  capability  in  Europe.  This  increased  combat  capability 
will  result  from  raising  the  manning  level  of  selected  combat  units  now  in 
Europe,  by  deploying  two  combat  brigades  from  the  Continental  United  States 

( CONUS ),  and  by  converting  existing  Construction  Engineer  battalions  to  Heavy 
Combat  Engineer  battalions. 

The  two  additional  forward  deployed  brigades  from  CONUS  based  divisions, 
in  addition  to  providing  essential  early  combat  power,  will  provide  a planning 
and  reception  capability  which  will  assist  the  early  deployment  of  the  remain- 
der of  those  divisions  In  time  of  crisis.  Besides  reassuring  our  NATO  allies, 
these  new  deployments  will  Increase  deterrence  to  war  In  the  area  and  signal 
the  Warsaw  Pact  that  force  reductions  must  be  mutual  and  balanced  and  will  not 
result  from  unilateral  U.S.  action.  The  16  division  force  will  provide  the 
Army  a more  adequate  peacetime  rotation  base  from  which  to  support  these 
forward  deployments . 
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d.  The  Ne..'  Divisions.  The  following  chart  shows  the  composition 
and  location  of  the  three  new  Army  divisions.  Two  are  infantry  divisions 
(the  7th  Infantry  and  the  24th  Infantry);  the  third  is  a mechanized  division 
(the  5th  Infantry  (Mech)). 


New  FY  76  Amy  Divisions 

Battalions 

Unit 

Location 

7n7~ 

Arm 

Inf (Mech) 

7th  Inf  Div 

Ft  Crd,  CA 

Bde 

Ft  Ord,  CA 

3 

Bde 

Ft  Ord,  CA 

3 

( Res  Comp  Bde  ) 

To  be  announced 

24th  Inf  Div 

Hunter/Stewart,  GA 

Bde 

Hunter/Stewart,  GA 

3 

Bde 

Ft  Benning,  GA 

1 

1 

1 

(Res  Comp  Bde) 

To  be  announced 

5th  Inf  Div  (I!) 

Ft  Polk,  LA 

Bde 

Ft  Knox,  KY 

2 

1 

Bde 

Ft  Polk,  LA 

2 

1 

( Res  Comp  Bde  ) 

To  be  announced 

Two  existing  separate  brigades  will  become  brigades  of  two  of  the  new 
divisions  but  will  remain  at  their  current  stations.  The  197th  Infantry 
Brigade  at  Fort  Benning,  GA.  already  a fully  capable  combat  unit,  will  be- 
come the  2d  Brigade  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division.  The  194th  School  Troops 
Brigade,  currently  austerely  tailored  to  support  the  Armor  School  at  Fort 
Knox,  KY,  will  be  augmented  with  additional  combat  and  tactical  support  units 
and  be  reorganized  as  the  2d  Brigade  of  the  5th  Infantry  (Mech).  This  brigade 
when  reorganized  will  have  a dual  mission — a combat  ready  deployable  unit 
(primary)  and  support  of  the  Armor  School  (secondary).  In  the  event  this 
unit  is  required  to  deploy  in  time  of  crisis,  a reserve  unit  will  be  required 
to  assume  its  school  support  mission. 

Stationing  of  the  new  divisions  requires  new  construction  for  troop 
facilities  and  family  housing. 

e.  Emphasis  on  Early  Combat  Power.  Since  the  Army  reorganization 
in  1973,  when  Continental  Army  Command  and  the  Combat  Developments  Command 
were  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  and  the 
Forces  Command,  much  has  been  said  about  numerous  initiatives  in  the 
non-combat  areas  of  the  Army  force  structure  and  the  so-called  savings  these 
initiatives  generated.  In  retrospect,  the  Army  may  have  overstated  its 
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The  activities  scheduled  for  reduction  or  elimination  are  not  over- 
staffed, redundant  or  in  some  other  way  a waste  of  resouroe;  rather  the 
Army  is  changing  its  combat  and  support  structure  with  an  in- 
creasing need  for  a force  that  will  serve  to  deter  a more  capable  potential 
adversary.  A conflict  in  Europe  is  likely  to  be  more  violent  and  of  much 
shorter  duration  than  past  wars.  The  phenomenal  increases  in  firepower  will 
produce  such  Intense  conflict  that  it  may  well  be  decided  in  the  first  few 
days.  Therefore,  the  Amy  has  embarked  on  a major  effort  to  convert  much 
of  its  supporting  forces  and  activities  into  combat  forces.  This  will  pro- 
vide that  added  combat  power  which  will  be  required  in  th*  early  days  of  a 
European  conflict. 

The  Amy  is  not  eliminating  things  it  does  not  need;  it  is  converting 
units  and  activities  less  critical  in  the  early  period  of  a violent  war  to 
combat  units  which  it  will  need  immediately  after  mobilization.  Support 
forces  and  missions  are  being  shifted  to  the  Reserve  Components,  which  will 
be  able  to  deploy  in  time  to  meet  the  support  requirements  as  the  conflict 
continues.  For  example,  some  general  support  maintenance  units  would  not 
be  required  in  the  early  days  of  an  Intense  conflict  since  the  maintenance 
units  Integral  to  combat  forces  and  direct  support  maintenance  units  could 
handle  the  required  level  of  effort  initially. 

In  the  Pacific  Theater,  given  the  Improvement  in  logistical  operations, 
it  became  apparent  that  major  reductions  could  be  made  in  headquarters  and 
logistical  support  activities  there.  Resources  developed  in  this  area  are 
being  converted  into  Increased  combat  capability. 

The  Army's  training  base  will  be  reduced  by  such  actions  as  the  conversion 
of  the  194th  School  Troop  Brigade  at  Fort  Knox  to  the  2d  Brigade  of  the  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mech),  described  above. 


As  stated  earlier  in  conjunction  with  the  Nunn  Amendment  to  the  FT  7$ 
Authorization  Act,  substantial  conversions  of  tactical  support  units  will 
occur  in  Europe.  Supply  and  service  battalions,  finance  sections,  psycholo- 
gical operations  battalions,  maintenance  battalions,  and  transportation  bat- 
talions are  the  types  of  units  being  reduced  or  eliminated  to  obtain  manpower 
spaces  for  the  early  combat  power  of  the  two  additional  brigades  that  will  be 
deployed  to  Europe  and  for  increased  manning  of  the  combat  units  already  in 
Europe. 


Other  actions  like  the  ones  described  above  are  planned  throughout  the 
Army,  all  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  Army's  ability  to  respond  rapidly 
to  any  contingency. 

f.  Role  of  Reserve  Components.  Even  though  the  new  divisions  will 
be  active  Army  units,  the  Reserve  Components  figure  prominently  in  Amy 
plans  to  add  three  divisions  without  an  increase  in  manpower.  Each  of  the 
new  divisions  will  have  one  Reserve  Component  brigade,  as  the  25th  Division 
in  Hawaii  does  today.  These  brigades  will  be  organized  and  equipped  in  the 
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same  manner  at  their  aetlve  Army  counterparts.  Their  readiness  will  be 
evaluated  in  the  aame  way.  They  will  be  part  of  their  divisions  in  every 
respect  possible,  and  their  olose  affiliation  will  result  in  better  combat 
preparedness. 

The  "affiliation"  concept  is  sound  and  will  be  applied  wherever  pos- 
sible in  the  future.  There  are  currently  36  Reserve  Component  battalions 
in  the  Army  Affiliation  Program.  These  battalions  are  in  addition  to  the 
three  Reserve  Component  brigades  which  are  to  be  affiliated  with  the  new 
divisions. 

The  Reserve  Components  are  critical  to  the  new  divisions  in  another  im- 
portant way.  They  contain  tactical  support  units  needed  at  mobilization  by 
the  active  Army  divisions.  Indeed,  improvements  in  the  Army's  visible  com- 
bat power  are  in  large  measure  due  to  our  capability  to  rely  on  the  Reserves. 
Thus,  only  by  this  Increased  reliance  on  the  Reserve  Components  could  16 
active  divisions  be  achieved  within  a manpower  strength  of  783,000. 

g.  Force  Challenges.  The  deoision  to  Increase  the  total  number  of 
combat  units  was  reached  after  due  consideration  of  several  challenging  prob- 
lems which  will  face  the  Army  in  the  years  to  come.  The  primary  concern  is  to 
avoid  a degradation  in  short  term  combat  readiness.  The  activations,  in- 
activations and  reorganizations  caused  by  increasing  combat  units  and  de- 
creasing support  units  will  cause  short  term  turbulence  within  the  force 
structure.  This  means  that  the  Army's  management  of  diverse  personnel 
and  equipment  assets  is  critical  to  achievement  and  attainment  of  the  16 
active  divisions. 

(1)  Personnel.  Because  of  Increased  combat  arms  requirements,  the 
Army  faces  the  continuing  challenge  of  recruiting  quality  personnel  to 
serve  in  the  combat  arms.  Achieving  a 16  division  force  will  require  re- 
allocation of  personnel  with  administrative  and  technical  MOS's  to  those 
requiring  combat  arms  MOS's.  Reorientation  of  recruiting  emphasis,  re- 
training, and  reclassification  will  result.  With  the  increasing  number 
of  combat  spaces  in  the  Army,  enlistment  options  are  being  revised  to  ac- 
commodate the  increasing  requirements  of  the  combat  arms. 

(2)  Equipment.  Analyses  indicate  that  any  possible  equipment  shortages 
will  remain  within  acceptable  limits.  When  examined  with  the  companion  prob- 
lems of  modernizing  the  Reserve  Components  and  meeting  demands  for  foreign 
military  sales,  the  distribution  problems  are  very  complex  and  temporary 
shortages  of  selected  items  (notably  tanks)  will  occur.  Production  lead 
times  preclude  increasing  our  inventory  of  these  items  in  the  near  future. 
Thus,  some  delay  in  modernizing  the  Reserve  Components  will  be  unavoidable. 


2.  Manpower  Requirements  Determination.  The  Army  has  stressed  con- 
tinuously the  need  for  a balanced  combat  and  support  force.  The  Army  needs 
combat  forces!  those  units  which  engage  the  eneny;  tactical  support  forces 
to  deploy  with  those  combat  units,  and  without  which  combat  forces  would 
become  useless;  and  a sustaining  base  from  which  to  prepare  for  the  future. 
This  last  category  primarily  consists  of  our  base  operations  activities,  the 
training  establishment,  research  and  development,  equipment  procurement  and 
distribution  base,  and  management  headquarters.  The  following  table  pro- 
vides examples  of  units  in  each  category: 


Examples  of  Combat  and  Tactical  Support 
Units  and  the  Sustaining  base 


DPPC 

COMBAT 

TACTICAL  SUPPORT 

SUSTAINING  BASE 

Strategic 

Forces 

None 

None 

Natl  Level  Cmd  Ctrs 

General 

Purpose 

Forces 

Divisions 
Sep  Bdes 
Armd  Cav  Regt 
Arty  Bns 
Cbt  Engr  Bns 

Malnt  Bns 
Truck  Cos 
Field  Hosp 
Sig  Bns 
Ammo  Cos 

None 

Auxiliary 

Forces 

None 

None 

R&D  Labs 

Mission 

Support 

Forces 

None 

None 

Mgmt  Hqs 

Cold  Weather  and  Jungle 
Indoctrination  Ctrs 
Army  Readiness  Regions 

Central 

Support 

Forces 

None 

None 

Arsenals 
Fixed  Hosp 
Service  Schools 

As  is  evident  in  the  example  above,  all  Amy  combat  and  tactical  support 
units  are  in  the  General  Purpose  Forces  category  while  the  sustaining  base 
lies  outside  that  category  and  is  found  in  each  of  the  other  DPPC’s. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  combat- to- tactical  support 
forces  results  from  a detailed  force  requirements  analysis,  and  not  from 
some  preconceived  ratio.  The  requirements  for  tactical  support  units  are 
dependent  primarily  on  the  number  of  units  of  all  types  in  the  force  to  be 
supported,  and  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  conflict  which,  in  turn, 
determines  the  consumption  rate  of  resources.  Recognizing  that  its  princi- 
pal likely  adversary  stresses  a doctrine  of  maximum  combat  power  early,  the 
Army  is  reallocating  its  manpower  from  many  tactical  jupport  units  needed  in 
the  later  phases  of  a conflict  to  combat  power  more  useful  earlier.  The  Army 
plans  to  activate  and  train  these  types  of  tactical  support  units  after 
mobilization  and  to  deploy  them  as  needed. 
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a.  Combat  Manpower  Requirements.  Manpower  for  combat  units  is  deter- 
mined by  a result  of  an  annual  review  and  analysis  which  begins  with 
guidance  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Requirements  for  units  by  type 
are  first  determined  without  constraints.  The  result  is  a force  built  to 
meet  the  most  likely  simultaneous  or  closely  sequential  crises  arising  from 
the  threat  and  the  extent  to  which  our  allies  will  be  able  to  or  are  com- 
mitted to  counter  that  threat.  The  U.S.  combat  unit  requirements  are  the 
balance  needed,  not  to  overcome  aggression  militarily,  but  to  control  the 
conflict  so  as  to  make  nuclear  war  unlikely  and  continued  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  aggressor  too  costly. 

The  Army's  request  for  a 24  division  force  (16  Active  and  8 Reserve 
Component  divisions)  is  a fiscally  constrained  force  that  can  accomplish 
the  task  of  conflict  control. 

Combat  unit  manpower  authorizations  are  controlled  centrally  by  means 
of  Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment  (TOE).  They  undergo  an  almost  con- 
tinuous review  and  updating  to  get  the  most  combat  effective  unit  for  the 
manpower  and  equipment  authorized.  An  ongoing  update  to  the  TOE's  for  man- 
euver battalions  (infantry,  armor,  mechanized  Infantry)  adds  manpower  and 
equipment  authorizations  for  the  anti-armor,  wire  guided  missile  (TOW). 

This  update  will  improve  significantly  the  anti-tank  capabilities  of  those 
maneuver  battalions.  Our  war  fighting  analyses  on  which  the  force  structure 
is  based  take  these  added  capabilities  into  account. 

For  some  units  that  will  be  deploying  late,  the  Army  economized  on  man- 
power authorizations  by  specifying  that  they  be  manned  at  less  than  full 
authorization.  There  are  relatively  few  combat  units  in  this  category,  but 
there  is  a substantial  number  of  the  later  deploying  support  units.  Upon 
mobilization,  those  units  will  be  filled  with  trained  individuals.  The 
primary  source  of  such  individuals  is  the  Ready  Reserve. 

b.  Manpower  Requirements  for  Tactical  Support  Forces 

Tactical  support  forces  can  be  accurately  determined  once  our  combat 
force  requirements  are  known.  Combat  forces  represent  our  best  estimate 
based  on  threat  and  strategy  environment  while  tactical  support  units  are 
workload  oriented  and  can  be  based  on  the  number  and  type  of  combat  units 
Included  in  the  force. 

Combat  forces  (e.g.,  divisions  and  separate  brigades)  contain  predom- 
inately fighting  units,  with  organic  support  adequate  for  only  a few  days 
of  intense  combat.  Tactical  support  forces  Include  the  support  units 
which  sustain  the  combat  forces  beyond  this  period.  The  requirements  for 
tactical  support  units  are  the  result  of  detailed  analyses  which  project 
force  demands  for  support  such  as  transportation  and  resupply  of  ammunition, 
food,  repair  parts  and  petroleum,  maintenance  of  equipment  such  as  tanks  and 
aircraft,  medical  facilities,  and  military  construction,  based  on  the  combat 
force  and  the  theater  of  war  in  which  it  will  most  probably  fight.  Once 
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demands  are  projected,  unit  equipment  and  personnel  capabilities  are  ana- 
lyzed and  units  capable  of  performing  the  required  support  are  placed  in 
the  force  structure  as  required.  It  is  important  to  note  that  support  units 
themselves  create  additional  support  requirements.  The  following  example 
shows  how  a requirement  for  a support  unit  is  determined: 

Transportation  terminal  service  companies  operate  water  and  air  ter- 
minals to  load  and  unload  ships  and  aircraft.  The  number  of  companies  in 
the  force  is  determined  by  both  the  anticipated  amount  of  cargo  passing  through 
the  ports  and  the  units'  cargo  handling  capacities.  One  company  of  260  men 
can  handle  1,000  short  tons  of  bulk  cargo  daily.  The  total  tonnage  of  cargo 
expected  to  be  handled  dictates  the  number  of  companies  in  the  force. 

This  example  can  be  extended  to  show  how  technology  can  impact  upon  the 
size  of  the  support  structure  and  therefore  on  Army  manpower  requirements. 

The  Army  is  studying  the  feasibility  of  putting  cargo  in  standard-sized 
containers  and  equipping  the  terminal  service  and  associated  transportation 
companies  with  required  cranes  and  forklifts  and  special  purpose  container 
transporters.  This  would  increase  the  cargo  handling  capability  of  the 
terminal  service  company  tenfold.  While  not  all  cargo  can  be  containerized, 
such  a breakthrough,  once  the  necessary  handling  equipment  is  available, 
will  reduce  the  number  of  terminal  service  companies  in  the  Army  force 
structure  and  also  reduces  the  requirements  for  16  other  types  of  support 
units  which  exist  in  part  to  support  terminal  service  companies.  For 
instance,  with  fewer  men,  there  is  a reduced  need  for  medical  and  person- 
nel administration  units  and  with  less  equipment,  we  need  fewer  maintenance 
and  quartermaster  units. 

This  type  of  analysis  for  Army  tactical  support  forces  is  continuous  and 
results  in  time-phased  requirements  for  units  based  on  anticipated  deploy- 
ment to  a theater  of  war.  This  allows  the  Army  to  manage  Its  constrained 
resources  better  and  to  phase  units  properly  into  and  out  of  the  force 
structure.  Early  deploying  tactical  support  units  are  in  the  active 
force.  Units  required  somewhat  later  (although  early  by  pest  standards) 
are  allocated  to  the  Reserve  Components.  The  Army  is  careful  to  insure 
that  the  type  of  unit  that  is  allocated  to  the  Reserve  Components  can  be 
properly  equipped  and  trained.  Although  significant  efforts  are  underway 
to  further  integrate  Reserve  Components  into  the  Total  Force  to  improve 
their  readiness  posture,  certain  types  of  units  requiring  specialized  train- 
ing and  equipment  can  only  be  properly  maintained  in  the  active  force. 

Existing  fiscal  and  manpower  constraints  do  not  allow  the  Army  to  maintain 
the  force  structure  it  considers  essential  for  sustained  operations.  There- 
fore, tactical  support  units  which  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  active  or 
reserve  force  structure  due  to  resource  constraints  are  placed  in  an  unmanned 
category.  This  category  consists  of  units  which  can  be  activated  after 
mobilization  and  subsequently  deployed.  In  this  manner,  the  requirement  for 
these  support  forces  for  a sustained  war  is  recognized  and  established.  The 
Army  tries  to  Insure  that  the  type  units  left  unmanned  can  be  manned  and 


equipped  as  needed  by  resources  projected  to  be  available  after  mobilization. 
Equipment  is  procured  for  these  unmanned  units  on  a highly  selective  basis, 
so  that  "off-the-shelf"  items  are  neither  purchased  nor  stockpiled.  Only 
long  lead  time  items  (those  which  cannot  be  prooured  prior  to  the  unit's 
wartime  deployment  requirements)  are  programmed.  Placing  more  of  the  Amy's 
required  tactical  support  force  units  in  the  unmanned  force  structure  is 
recognition  of  the  emphasis  on  creating  combat  units  at  the  expense  of 
tactical  support.  However,  there  is  considerable  risk  associated  with  un- 
balancing our  combat  and  support  forces  beyond  a reasonable  point.  On-going 
analyses  will  define  more  precisely,  down  to  number  and  type  unit,  that 
point  where  the  risk  becomes  unacceptable  because  the  combat  force  cannot 
be  supported  adequately.  This  assessment  will  be  reflected  in  future  Army 
programing  actions. 

c.  Sustaining  Base  Manpower  Requirements 

The  sustaining  base  is  composed  of  units  and  manpower  tailored  to  per- 
form a specific  mission.  The  manpower  requirements  for  these  specially 
tailored  units  are  determined  using  staffing  standards,  work  analyses  and 
manpower  surveys  based  on  workload  and  tasks  necessary  to  be  performed  to 
accomplish  the  unit's  mission.  Typical  workload  of  a sustaining  base  unit 
might  be  reflected  by  the  number  of  trainees  to  be  trained,  tons  of  supplies 
to  be  moved,  numbqr  of  vehicles  to  be  overhauled  or  the  number  of  patients 
to  be  evacuated  to  CONUS  for  care.  The  sustaining  base,  except  for  the 
base  operations  overseas,  is  located  almost  exclusively  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  wartime  missions  that  differ  from  those  in  peacetime  only  in  volume 
of  workload  and  scope  of  management.  Thus,  upon  mobilization,  the  school 
system  must  be  able  to  handle  more  trainees,  the  depots  more  supplies,  and 
the  hospitals  more  patients  in  the  form  of  combat  casualties. 

As  the  Army  continues  to  reorganize  and  reduce  headquarters  and  support 
forces,  refinements  in  sustaining  base  operations  are  made.  The  dichotomy 
between  peacetime  needs  and  a wartime  sustaining  base  which  is  eaq>andable  to 
accommodate  mobilization  workload  is  a prime  consideration  as  attempts  are 
made  to  determine  properly  sustaining  base  manpower  requirements. 

3.  Management  Initiatives 

The  Amy  has  made  significant  progress  in  eliminating  headquarters  and 
sustaining  support  activities  of  marginal  benefit.  Seven  major  headquarters, 
five  overseas  and  two  in  the  US,  have  been  eliminated  since  last  year's  budget 
was  submitted.  In  addition,  the  Arsy  Staff  underwent  an  extensive  reorganiza- 
tion and  reduction  in  size  in  1974  which  resulted  in  432  military  and  828 
civilian  manpower  space  eliminations  as  measured  from  the  FY  74  President's 
Budget. 

The  Amy  is  implementing  its  new  long-range  installation  utilization  and 
stationing  plan  which  is  aimed  at  improving  combat  readiness  and  stationing 
while  arriving  at  the  most  prudent  size  and  number  of  installations  which 
the  Army  will  operate  over  the  long  run. 
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The  Amy's  training  program  now  includes  "one  station  training"  which 
is  a system  for  the  management  of  initial  entry  training.  This  system  sup- 
ports the  "professional  home"  concept  which  provides  for  the  consolidation  of 
initial  entry  training  at  the  minimum  number  of  Installations  and  assures  that 
the  majority  of  new  enlistees  receive  this  training  at  one  location.  For  ex- 
ample, artillery  basic  training  and  all  subsequent  artillery  training  for 
soldiers  in  the  artillery  career  field,  will  be  at  Fort  Sill,  while  soldiers 
enlisting  for  armor  service  will  receive  basic  training  and  specialized  armor 
training  at  Fort  Knox.  The  program  is  resulting  in  training  improvements  and 
efficiencies  in  the  force  and  is  making  available  two  training  installations, 
Fort  Polk  and  Fort  Ord,  for  conversion  to  a combat  forces  mission. 

In  the  area  of  logistics,  Brooklyn  Arny  Terminal  is  being  closed  and 
Frankford  Arsenal  is  scheduled  to  be  closed  by  end  FY  77.  Lexington-Blue 
Grass,  Savanna,  and  Pueblo  Army  Depots  are  being  reduced  to  depot  activities 
by  end  FY  76  and  placed  under  command  and  control  of  other  already  existing 
Army  Depots.  The  Army  Materiel  Command  has  revised  its  repair  parts  distribu- 
tion by  concentrating  distribution  at  three  regional  depots.  The  three  desig- 
nated depots  are  Sharpe  Army  Depot  for  the  West  Coast  and  Pacific  area.  Red 
River  Army  Depot  for  the  Central  United  States,  and  New  Cumberland  Army  Depot 
for  the  East  Coast  and  European  area.  This  action  is  being  accomplished  to 
provide  improved  customer  support  and  more  efficient  depot  operations  in 
terms  of  reduced  costs,  fuel  requirements,  and  materiel  in-transit  times. 

The  phasedown  of  the  NIKE  HERCULES  air  defense  system  in  CONUS  permits 
the  closure  of  four  Army  installations  dedicated  to  Army  Air  Defense  Command 
support . 

These  Amy  Initiatives  will  free  2,200  military  manpower  spaces  by  end 
FY  76  which  will  be  applied  to  the  attainment  of  16  divisions. 

In  addition  to  manpower  made  available  for  additional  combat  units,  these 
management  actions  permit  annual  cost  reductions  in  functions  which  constitute 
"overhead"  and  allow  reallocation  of  funds  for  procurement  of  equipment  and 
for  operating  the  additional  combat  forces.  Management  actions  already  imple- 
mented or  scheduled  for  implementation  during  the  FY  75-FY  76  time  frame  should 
result  in  significant  resources  being  made  available  for  reallocation.  One 
time  costs  of  implementation  reduce  the  near  term  benefits,  but  the  long  term 
goal  is  an  Army  with  minimum  operation  and  maintenance  costs,  viable  procure- 
ment and  R&D  programs,  and  greater  combat  power. 

4.  Civilian  Manpower 

The  Amy's  sustaining  support  organization  is  manned  principally  by 
civilians.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  to  employ 
civilians  rather  than  military  personnel  except  where  prohibited  by  law, 
training,  security,  discipline,  rotation  base,  combat  effectiveness,  or 
where  other  than  military  incumbency  would  be  inappropriate.  This  policy 
permits  some  latitude  in  position  delineation.  Wien  the  draft  provided 


the  Army's  military  manpower  needs,  optional  cases  were  often  decided  In 
favor  of  military  incumbency  since  military  personnel  were  generally  less 
expensive  than  civilian  workers.  Now,  in  a volunteer  environment  with 
relatively  expensive  military  personnel,  the  cost  differential  between  mili- 
tary and  civilians  is  significantly  different.  With  military  and  civilian 
salaries  somewhat  comparable,  and  with  less  of  a Service-funded  training 
requirement  for  civilians,  they  are  frequently  less  costly  to  employ.  Where 
this  ic  clearly  the  case,  the  Army  has  taken  steps  to  employ  civilians 
rather  than  military  personnel.*  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  the 
"less  costly  civilian"  rule.  These  lie  primarily  in  technical  fields  such 
as  research  and  development,  communications  and  heavy  construction  where  pay 
comparability  does  not  exist.  In  these  areas,  the  question  of  using  a mili- 
tary or  civilian  must  be  decided  on  a case-by-case  basis.  The  already  complex 
situation  of  attempting  to  determine  the  comparable  cost  is  further  compli- 
cated by  military  and  civilian  end  strength  constraints.  These  constraints 
may  inhibit  or  preclude  transferring  incumbency  for  particular  Jobs  since 
the  transfer  would  involve  changing  the  total  Service  military  or  civilian 
end  strength. 

In  addition  to  the  trade-offs  possible  between  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  it  is  also  possible  to  contract  functions.  All  the  problems  of 
determining  true  cost,  end  strength  constraints  and  number  of  funded  man- 
years  that  complicate  the  problem  of  whether  to  employ  a military  or  civil- 
ian also  complicate  the  decision  to  contract.  Additionally,  there  exists 
the  problem  of  finding  a contractor  who  is  both  capable  and  willing  to  as- 
sume the  function.  In  attempting  to  analyze  these  problems,  the  Amy  is 
reviewing  its  installation  operations,  and  in  FY  76  proposes  to  test  at  four 
installations  the  use  of  contractors  to  perform  partial,  and  in  two  cases 
complete,  installation  support.  The  test  would  be  two  years  in  duration  be- 
ginning in  FY  76.  The  Army  is  also  considering  a test  of  completely  civil- 
ian in-house  management  of  installation  support,  with  only  selected  functions 
performed  by  contract. 

During  FY  73-FY  75,  a review  of  the  Amy's  sustaining  support  base  re- 
sulted in  substitution  of  direct  hire  civilians  in  14,000  formerly  mili- 
tary positions.  There  is  a potential  to  decrease  further  the  number  of 
military  in  the  support  organizations,  but  the  constraints  of  manpower 
ceilings  and  mandated  reductions  of  civilian  manpower  programs  without 
reduction  in  mission  remove  initiatives  to  recommend  civilian  substitu- 
tion programs. 

5.  End  Strength  Change 

The  Amy  is  asking  that  it  remain  at  the  same  size  throughout  the  autho- 
rization period,  FY  76-77.  A stable  end  strength  has  been  requested  for  FY  75 
and  76.  However,  with  a change  in  the  accountability  date,  i.e.,  the  new 
fiscal  period  ending  on  30  September  each  year,  the  Amy  requests  a change 
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to  its  end  strength  beginning  with  FY  7T.  This  will  allow  the  Army  to  show 
the  same  total  strength  on  30  June  of  succeeding  years  as  would  have  occurred 
without  a change  in  the  current  cycle  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  authorized 
level  of  manpower  in  uniti;  which  make  up  the  active  Army  force  at  end  FY  76 
will  be  the  same  in  FY  7T  and  beyond.  However,  because  of  the  seasonal 
surges  in  recruiting  duriig  each  June-September,  8000  more  people  will  be 
required.  This  means  that  the  end  strength  for  FY  7T  and  beyond  should  be 
793,000  in  order  to  provide  a constant  level  of  authorized  manpower  ir. 
units  during  the  fiscal  periods  of  the  future. 

The  change  in  end  strength  which  results  from  shifting  the  year  end  from 
30  June  to  30  September  is  a function  of  the  seasonal  variations  in  the  in- 
dividuals accounts.  It  is  primarily  an  increase  in  newly  accessed  trainees. 

The  five  months  preceding  30  September  are  much  more  productive  for  recruit- 
ing than  the  five  months  preceding  30  June.  Hence,  more  trainees  are  under- 
going training  on  30  September  each  year  than  on  30  June.  Additionally,  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  extra  students  and  Military  Academy  Cadets  will 
be  in  the  Army  at  end  September.  The  increase  in  Cadets  is  due  to  four  classes 
being  in  session  at  end  September  while  at  end  June  only  three  are  in  session. 
Some  increase  in  students  is  experienced  due  to  the  higher  accessions  under- 
going skill  training  requiring  special  schooling. 

6.  Changes  in  the  Manpower  Categories 

In  accordance  with  the  text  accompanying  the  FY  75  Authorization  Act  to 
better  align  the  Defense  Planning  and  Programing  Categories  with  units  in 
the  field,  the  Army  is  undertaking  to  use  these  categories  as  its  internal 
manpower  management  laiiguage.  Previously,  Amy  manpower  and  forces  had 
been  managed  by  the  Land  Forces  Classification  System  (LFCS)  and  then  re- 
aggregated into  the  Defense  Planning  and  Programing  Categories  (DPPC)  only 
for  this  report.  This  created  additional  effort  for  the  Army  Staff  to 
prepare  the  report,  and  to  answer  the  ensuing  questions  from  readers 
of  the  report.  However,  the  substructure  of  Land  Forces  of  the  DPPC's  did 
not  provide  an  adequate  display  of  Army  units,  hence,  was  not  usable  for  in- 
ternal Army  management.  The  Army  has  changed  this  substructure  by  including 
Division  and  Special  Mission  Forces,  thus  putting  mission  designation  into 
the  Land  Forces  category.  This  makes  the  Defense  Planning  and  Programing 
Categories  suitable  for  use  in  managing  as  well  as  reporting  Army  manpower 
and  forces. 

C.  Army  Manpower  Requirements  by  Defense  Planning  and  Programing. 

The  following  tables  display  by  DPPC  Arny  manpower  requirements  for 
the  period  FY  74-FY  77.  This  section  describes  the  significant  features  . 
of  the  FY  75-FY  7T  program.  Section  D will  describe  the  FY  77  program. 


Army  Military  Manpower  Requirements 
( Active  Duty  End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

Actual 

(FY  1976  Budget) 

Auth. 

Strategic  Forces 

3.0 

^9 

^9 

£ 

J. 

General  Purpose  Forces 

417.8 

444.6 

472.5 

472.5 

475.2 

Land  Forces 

7177? 

444.? 

7711 

77n 

474.6 

Mobility  Forces 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Auxiliary  Forces 

40.1 

35.2 

27.9 

27.4 

27.3 

Intelligence  & Security 

ITT? 

ITT? 

10.1 

11 

11 

Centrally  Managed 

Communication 

12.1 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

Research  & Development 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

Support  to  Other  Nations 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Geophysical  Activities 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Mission  Support  Forces 

42.9 

41.7 

40.5 

40.5 

39.7 

Reserve  component  Support 

TT 

“71 

“71 

”71 

Base  Operating  Support 

25.7 

26.5 

25.8 

25.8 

25.0 

Force  Support  Training 

.9 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Command 

11.2 

9.9 

9.4 

9.4 

9.4 

Central  Support  Forces 

144.9 

128.7 

121.5 

121.5 

120.6 

Base  Operating  Support 

20.1 

“ICT 

17T 

ITT 

"I77T 

Medical  Support 

35.5 

32.1 

29.9 

29.9 

29.0 

Personnel  Support 

15.2 

13.9 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

Individual  Training 

55.9 

47.6 

44.3 

44.3 

44.3 

Command 

10.2 

9.0 

8.9 

8.9 

8.9 

Logistics 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

Federal  Agency  Support 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

I ndividuals 

134.2 

133.9 

121.8 

133.9 

134.8 

Transients 

177? 

171 

171 

i>9,'4 

1S1 

Patients  & Prisoners 

4.4 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

Trainees  & Students 

92.7 

92.6 

80.9 

96.2 

96.1 

Cadets 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

4.3 

4.3 

Temporary  Over  (♦)  or  Under- 

- 

strength  (-)  in  Units  1/ 

-3.7 

-5.3 

Total  Army 

782.9 

785.0 

785.0 

793.0 

793.0 

1/  See  page  X-28. 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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1.  Army  Strategic  Forces 

The  following  table  displays  Army  Strategic  Forces  manpower. 

Army  Strategic  Forces  Manpower 
(fend  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

3.0 

.9 

.9 

.9 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire) 

4.5 

1.6 

.9 

.6 

Army  Strategic  Forces  manpower  is  devoted  to  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  program  and  support  of  national  level  command  centers. 

The  reductions  from  FY  74  to  FY  75  reflect  the  elimination  of  the  Army's 
role  in  CONUS  surface-to-air  defense  against  manned  bomber  attack.  There  is 
a 40C-man  civilian  reduction  from  FY  75  to  FY  76  caused  by  the  transfer 
of  some  Army  civil  preparedness  functions  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. The  decision  to  limit  ballistic  missile  defense  to  one  site  permits 
an  additional  reduction  of  300  civilians  between  FY  75  and  FY  76  and  another 
300  civilians  between  FY  76  and  FY  7T. 

2.  General  Purpose  Forces 

a.  Land  Forces 


The  following  table  displays  Army  Land  Forces  manpower. 

Amy  Land  Forces  Manpower 
( End  Strengths  in  ’Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

417.2 

444.0 

471.9 

471.9 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire } 

41.3 

42.5 

42.0 

42.1 
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This  category  Includes  the  Amy's  combat  divisions,  separate  combat 
brigades,  and  tactical  support  units.  The  continuing  increase  In  Land 
Forces  reflects  the  Amy's  efforts  to  attain  a 16  division  force,  thereby 
increasing  its  combat  capability  and  effectiveness. 

In  FY  75,  the  Amy  will  activate  three  brigades  as  the  nuclei  of  the  ad- 
ditional three  divisions.  These  brigades  are  the  Initial  brigades  of  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  the  5th  Mechanized  Infantry  Division  (Ft  Polk,  LA),  the 

7th  Infantry  Division  (Ft  Ord,  CA);  and  the  24th  Infantry  Division  (Ft  Hunter/ 
Stewart,  GA). 

In  addition,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  Ft  Hood,  TX,  will  be  reorganized 
as  an  armored  division  by  making  the  Air  Cavalry  Combat  Brigade  (ACCB)  a 
separate  brigade  and  replacing  it  with  an  armored  brigade  (2  battalions).  A 
brigade  of  the  2d  Armored  Division  at  Ft  Hood  will  be  deployed  to  Europe. 

An  Identical  brigade  will  be  reconstituted  at  Ft  Hood  in  late  FY  75  giving 
the  2d  Armored  Division  four  active  brigades.  Other  programmed  increases 
in  Land  Forces  in  FY  75  Include:  one  ranger  battalion,  one  target 

acquisition  battery,  and  one  attack  helicopter  company. 

During  FY  76  we  plan  to  activate  two  new  Amy  combat  brigades.  One  of 
these  brigades  will  be  activated  at  Fort  Ord,  California  and  become  the 
2d  Brigade  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division.  The  second  brigade  to  be  activated 
will  be  added  as  the  4th  Brigade,  4th  Division  (Mechanized ) at  Fort  Carson, 
Colorado.  This  brigade  will  be  activated  concurrent  with  the  deployment  of 
a brigade  of  the  4th  Division  (Mechanized)  to  Europe. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  194th  School  Troops  Brigade  will  become  the 
2d  Brigade  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division  in  FY  76.  The  197th  Infantry 
Brigade  (separate)  which  is  now  a non-di visional  Land  Forces  brigade,  will 
be  reorganized  and  redesignated  as  the  2d  Brigade,  24th  Infantry  Division 
at  Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia.  Additionally,  the  following  tactical  support 
combat  units  are  programmed  for  activation  in  FY  76: 

Three  combat  engineer  battalions  (one  delayed  from  FY  75). 

Two  field  artillery  battalions,  155mm. 

Two  field  artillery  battalions,  8"  (delayed  from  FY  75). 

One  air  defense  battalion  (HAWK). 

One  ranger  battalion  (delayed  from  FY  75). 

The  2d  Infantry  Division  in  Korea  is  programed  for  a manpower  increase 
during  FY  76  thus  placing  it  in  a better  posture  for  deployment  outside 
Korea.  The  following  chart  summarizes  the  end  FY  76  major  combat  forces. 
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COMBINED  ARMS  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  LAND  FORCES  END  FY  76 


Active  Army 

Reserve  Components 

Total 

Divisions 

Armored 

4 

2 

6 

Mechanized 

5 1/ 

1 

6 

Infantry 

5 17 

5 

10 

Air  Assault 

1 “ 

1 

Airborne 

1 

- 

1 

IF 

T 

17 

Separate  Brigades 

Armored 

Mechanized 

3 

7 

3 

7 

Infantry 

3 

11  2/ 

14 

Air  Cavalry 

1 

- 

1 

“7 

IT 

IT 

Armored  Cavalry 

Regiments 

3 

4 

7 

1/  Three  active  Infantry  Divisions  and  one  Infantry  (Mech)  Division 
will  each  be  rounded  out  by  one  Reserve  Component  separate  brigade. 

This  will  mean  that  these  four  active  divisions  will  each  have  two 
active  brigades  and  one  Reserve  Component  brigade  in  FY  76. 

2/  One  brigade  is  a non-deploying  school  troops  brigade. 

Also  during  FY  76  4,229  tactical  signal  intelligence  military  spaces  are 
transferred  to  Land  Forces  from  the  Intelligence  and  Security  account  in 
Auxiliary  Forces.  This  change  places  all  of  the  Army's  combat  and  tactical 
support  forces  (see  paragraph  B2  above)  in  Land  Forces  and  is  one  part  of 
an  effort  to  make  the  Defense  Planning  and  Programing  Categories  a better 
reflection  of  the  Army's  force  structure. 

The  increase  of  1,100  civilians  from  FY  74  to  FY  75  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  technicians  to  improve  equip- 
ment maintenance  capabilities.  The  civilian  decrease  between  FY  75  and  FY  76 
is  a result  of  transferring  2,000  spaces  to  the  Navy  for  assuming  the 
budgeting  and  funding  responsibility  for  US  forces  in  Thailand,  offset  by  1,200 
additional  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  technicians  for  Reserve  units 
with  a Land  Forces  mission  and  800  additional  indirect  hire  personnel  to 
perform  support  functions  in  Europe  which  will  release  soldiers  for 
combat  units.  Other  small  changes  result  in  a net  reduction  of  500 
spaces. 


b.  Mobility  Forces 

The  following  table  displays  Army  Mobility  Forces  manpower. 

Army  Mobility  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  In  thousands) 

FY  74  FY  73  FY  76  FY7T 


I 


► 

► 


* 

► 


¥ 


¥ 


r 


Military  .6  .6  .6  .6 

Civilian  (Direct  and 

Inclirect  Hire ) ~~  4.0  4.0  3.7  3.7 

Arny  manpower  required  for  Mobility  Forces  is  for  operation  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  water  ports,  which  provide  traffic  management  services  for 
moving  DOD  cargo  and  passengers  within  CONUS  to  overseas  commands.  The 
civilian  reduction  between  FY  75  and  FY  76  is  a result  of  management  econo- 
mies and  anticipation  of  a small  workload  reduction. 

% 

3.  Auxiliary  Forces 


a.  Intelligence  and  Security 


Intelligence  and  Security  manpower  requirements  are  displayed  In  the 
following  table. 


> Army  Intelligence  and  Security  Manpower 

(End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


9 

< 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

K 

Military 

18.0 

17.2 

10.1 

9.6 

► 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  lllre^ 

2.6 

2.6 

2.3 

2.3 

The  Army  manpower  in  this  category  shows  a continuing  decline.  This 
category  includes  manpower  In  both  the  Consolidated  Cryptologic  Activities 
(CCP)  and  the  General  Defense  Intelligence  Program  (GDIP).  There  is  a 
transfer  In  FY  76  of  2,710  military  ar.d  160  civilian  personnel  engaged 
In  the  conduct  of  intelligence  training.  These  positions  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Individual  Training  category  of  Central  Support  Forces  and  to  the 
Students  category  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  manpower  committed  to  training. 


There  will  also  be  a transfer  of  4,229  tactical  signal  intelligence 
military  spaces  to  Land  Forces  during  FY  76.  These  units  will  now  perform 
direct  support  missions  for  combat  units  and  are  more  accurately  reflected 
in  the  Land  Forces  category.  The  remaining  military  and  civilian  reductions 
during  both  FY  76  and  FY  7T  result  primarily  from  continued  implementation  of 
the  CCP  and  GDIP  reduction  plans. 
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b.  Centrally  Managed  Communications 


i 


The  following  tablo  displays  Arny  support  of  centrally  managed  DOD  com- 
munications activities. 

Centrally  Managed  Communl cations 
(fend  slrengtns  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

12.1 

8.3 

8.3 

8.3 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire) 

4.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.6 

This  category  includes  manpower  in  support  of  Defense  Consolidated 
Telecommunications  and  the  Worldwide  Military  Command  and  Control  f.ystem. 

It  excludes  communications  in  support  of  tactical  units  (included  under 
Land  Forces)  and  that  which  is  involved  in  installation  support  (included 
in  Base  Operating  Support).  The  military  decrease  from  FY  74  to  FY  75  is 
due  essentially  to  the  transfer  of  approximately  3>000  base  communi cation 
spaces  from  this  category  to  Base  Operating  Support,  Mission  and  Central 
Support  Forces.  The  civilian  reduction  from  FY  74  to  FY  75  reflects  a 
transfer  of  approximately  800  base  communication  spaces  to  Base  Operating 
Support  which  more  correctly  reflects  their  mission.  The  FY  76  increase  of 
one  hundred  civilians  was  required  to  support  increased  tasks  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  communications  security  equipment. 

c.  Research  and  Development 

The  following  table  displays  Army  Research  and  Development  manpower. 


Army  Research  and  Development  Manpower 
(fend  Strengths  In  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.6 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire) 

23.5 

23.5 

21.4 

21.7 

Army  manpower  is  allocated  to  Research  and  Development  to:  (1)  direct 

contractor  efforts  and  carry  on  in-house  programs  in  the  areas  of  basic  and 
applied  research;  (2)  engineer,  design,  and  fabricate  experimental  prototype 
articles  and  systems;  (3)  conduct  testing  and  evaluation;  and  (4)  operate  and 
maintain  Army  R&D  facilities.  The  downward  trend  results  from  management  re- 
organizations and  contracting  for  new  projects  in  the  research  and  exploratory 
development  categories  rather  than  undertaking  them  as  in-house  R&D  projects. 
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d.  Support  to  Other  Nations 


► 


Army  manpower  contained  in  the  Support  to  Other  Nations  category  Is 
shown  below. 


Army  S 


ort  to  Other  Nations  Manpower 
Sti*engths  in  Thousands; 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

V 

Military 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

V 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
indirect  Hire ) 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

Army  manpower  In  this  category  includes  international  military  headquart- 
ers and  agencies,  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups  (MAAG),  missions  and 
military  groups,  and  such  activities  as  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center, 
and  the  School  of  the  Americas.  The  civilian  reduction  during  FY  76  is  a 
transfer  to  the  Navy  fcr  assumption  of  the  budgeting  and  funding  for  US 
forces  in  Thailand. 

e.  Geophysical  Activities 

The  manpower  in  this  category  is  assigned  to  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency. 
The  table  below  reflects  a constant  level  of  support. 

Army  Geophysical  Activities  Manpower 
( End  Strength  in  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  7$  FY  76  FY  7T 
Military  .2  .2  .2  .2 

4.  Mission  Support  Forces 

a.  Reserve  Components  Support 

The  following  tabic  displays  Army  Reserve  Component  Support  manpower. 

Army  Reserve  Component  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands; 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

5.1 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire) 

10.9 

10.8 

11.5 

11.5 
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The  manpower  in  this  category  conelate  of  active  military  and  civilian 
personnel  who  provide  training,  administrative  and  logistical  support  to 
the  Reserve  Components.  Not  Included  are  olvillan  technicians  who  direct* 
ly  support  reserve  units  with  a Land  Forces  mission.  These  technicians  are 
accounted  for  under  the  Land  Forces  category. 

The  civilian  Increase  from  FY  75  to  FY  76  is  for  100  additional  techni- 
cians for  the  National  Guard  to  perform  administrative,  supply,  and  mainten- 
ance activities  and  600  civilians  for  the  Army  Reserve  to  perform  base  opera- 
tions at  USAR  installations. 

b.  Base  Operating  Support  (Mission  Support  Foroes) 

Base  Operating  Support  manpower  is  displayed  in  the  following  table. 

Army  Base  Operating  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Tnousar is ; 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

25.7 

26.5 

25.8 

25.8 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire^ 

84.9 

89.3 

90.8 

90.8 

Army  manpower  in  this  category  is  in  support  of  the  Army's  mission 
commands— US  Amy  Europe,  US  Army  Japan,  Eighth  Army  Korea,  and  US  Army 
Forces  Command  (FORSCOM).  The  military  increase  in  FY  75  is  primarily  the 
result  of  the  transfer  of  base  communications  from  the  Centrally  Managed 
Communications  category.  This  is  offset  in  FY  76  by  actions  which  convert 
supporting  forces  into  combat  forces.  The  civilian  Increases  in  FY  75  are 
from  mllltary-to-clvlllan  conversions  and  the  transfer  of  base  communi- 
cations from  Centrally  Managed  Communications.  The  civilian  Increases  in 
FY  76  and  FY  7T  result  from  the  transfer  of  Fort  Ord,  California  to  Mission 
Support  Forces  from  Central  Support  Forces  as  it  becomes  a division  post; 
and  additional  indirect  hire  civilians  to  perform  support  functions  in 
Europe  replacing  military  personnel  who  have  been  transferred  to  combat 
units. 


c.  Force  Support  Training 

This  includes  the  Army's  Jungle  Warfare  School  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Northern  Warfare  Training  Center  in  Alaska.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  a constant  level  of  effort  is  planned.  Students  attending 
these  schools  are  reflected  in  the  Students  account  of  the  Individuals 
category. 
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Army  Force  Support  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  In  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

.9 

.4 

.4 

#4 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire ) 

• 

» 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

d.  Command  (Mission  Support  Forces) 

The  following  table  includes  Army  elements  of  international  military 
headquarters  and  agencies,  Joint  headquarters,  and  major  Army  mission  com- 
mands . 


Army  Command  (Mission  Support)  Manpower 
( End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FT  75  FY  76  FY  7T 


Military 

11.2 

• 9.9 

9.4 

9.4 

Civilian  (Direct  and 

Indirect  Hire) 

3.6 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

The  decreasing  treni  reflects  the  continuing  effort  to  reduce  head- 
quarters related  manpower.  The  military  and  civilian  reductions  from  FY  74 
to  FY  75  are  a result  of  the  elimination  of  the  Army's  role  in  CONUS  surface- 
to-air  defense  against  manned  bombers  and  general  headquarters  reductions. 

5.  Central  Support  Forces 

a.  Base  Operating  Support 

Army  manpower  committed  to  Base  Operating  Support  (Central  Support  Forces) 
is  displayed  in  the  following  table. 

Army  Base  Operating  Support  Manpower 
( End  Strengths  in  Wiousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

20.1 

18.1 

17.1 

17.1 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire ) 

40.8 

42.3 

39.6 

38.3 

This  category  Includes  the  base  support  for  the  Amy's  support  oriented 
commands:  US  Amy  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  US  Amy  Materiel  Command, 

and  US  Army  Communications  Command.  The  military  reductions  from  FY  74 
to  FY  79  are  primarily  the  result  of  military-to-eivllian  conversions  and 
support  reductions  In  the  training  establishment.  The  conversion  of  Fort 
Ord,  California  from  a training  post  to  one  which  supports  an  Army  divi- 
sion accounts  for  the  major  portion  of  the  military  and  civilian  reduction 
during  FY  76  and  FY  7T.  In  FY  76,  Fort  Ord's  Base  Operating  Forces  are  In- 
cluded In  Mission  Support  Forces.  The  civilian  increase  from  FY  74  to  FY  79 
results  from  the  transfer  of  base  communications  from  Centrally  Managed  Com- 
munications and  the  mllltary-to-clvllian  conversion  program. 

b.  Medical  Support 

The  medical  support  manpower  displayed  In  the  following  table  includes 
all  Army  non- tactical  medical  care  activities. 


Army  Medical  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  79 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

39.9 

32.1 

29.9 

29.9 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire) 

29.7 

27.3 

28.7 

29.2 

Army  Medical  Support  military  personnel  strengths  declined  9.6  thousand 
over  the  period.  The  major  portion  of  this  decline  is  attributed  to  sub- 
stitution of  civilians  for  military  personnel  and  reductions  made  possible 
by  consolidation  of  headquarters  functions.  Civilian  personnel  strength 
Increases  of  3.9  thousand  during  the  same  period  are  required  to  effect 
the  conversions  previously  mentioned,  and  to  meet  essential  priority  re- 
quirements; e.g.,  staffing  of  the  new  hospital  at  Walter  Reed  Arny  Medical 
Center. 


c.  Personnel  Support 

The  manpower  displayed  In  the  following  table  Includes  primarily  the 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command,  the  Army  Junior  ROTC  program,  the  personnel 
Investigative  function,  the  Army  Personnel  Centers  and  the  dependent 
school  systems. 


Army  Personnel  Support  Manpower 
(find  Strengths  In  Thousands) 


FY  74 
19.2 


FY  79 
13.9 

6.0 


H 76 
• 

13.6 

6.0 


FY  7T 

13.6 

11.9 


Military 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire) 


9.9 
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"he  military  reduction  from  FY  75  to  FY  76  reflects:  (l)  a reduction 

of  the  headquarters  element  of  personnel  centers  at  Oakland  Army  Terminal, 

Fcrt  Jackson,  and  Fort  Dix.  (This  function  is  being  absorbed  jointly  by 
the  respective  installations  and  the  Army  Military  Personnel  Center 
(MILFERCEK ) );  and  (2)  a reduction  in  the  personnel  investigative  function. 

The  5,9CC  civilian  increase  in  FY  7T  reflects  school  teachers  who  are  em- 
ployed on  30  September  of  the  new  fiscal  year  structure.  In  prior  years, 
they  were  not  counted  since  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (30  June);  the 
school  year  had  beer,  completed  and  the  school  teachers  were  r.ot  on  the 
rolls. 

d.  Individual  Training 

Manpower  required  to  conduct  Individual  Training  is  displayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  individuals  actually  undergoing  training  are  carried  in 
the  Student/Trair.ee  account  of  the  Individuals  Category’. 


Army  Individual  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

55.9 

47.6 

44.3 

44.3 

Civilian.  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire) 

21.3 

23.0 

23.8 

24.4 

The  8,300  reduction  reflected  from.  FY  74  to  FY  75  is  the  result  of  a 
program  wide  reduction  in  the  training  establishment.  The  major  reductions 
were:  military  to  civilian  conversion;  reduction  in  instructors  and  school 

support;  and  a reduction  ir.  the  number  of  Eaoic  training  companies  from  207  to  198. 

Ir.  FY  76  another  3,300  positions  will  be  eliminated  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing effort  to  convert  support  spaces  into  combat  spaces.  Reduced  train- 
ing load  requirements  also  permit  this  further  reduction.  For  example,  in 
FY  76  the  Army  will  be  able  to  save  800  military  spaces  by  dropping  from 
198  Easic  Training  Companies  to  189  Basic  Training  Companies.  The  net  re- 
duction shewn  for  FY  76  includes  the  transfer  to  this  category  of  1,200 
military  spaces  from  the  Intelligence  and  Security  category.*. 

The  civilian  increase  from  FY  74-FY  75  is  principally  the  result  of 
the  mi litary-to-civiliar.  conversion  described  above.  Nine  hundred  Army 
Reserve  technicians  are  added  in  FY  76  tc  Improve  the  capability  of  reserve  units 
with  an  Individual  Training  mission.  In  FY’  77  an  additional  5C0  civilian 
positions  are  programmed  tc  support  further  m.ilitery-to-civiliar.  conversions. 
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e.  Command  ( Central  Support  Forces ) 

This  category  Includes  the  Department  of  Army  Headquarters,  Army  support 
to  Defense  agencies,  major  Army  support  related  headquarters,  and  the  erimi- 
nal  Investigation  function.  The  reductions  reflected  in  the  following  table 
are  part  of  the  Army's  continuing  effort  to  reduce  headquarters. 

Army  Command  (Central  Support)  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

10.2 

9.0 

8.9 

8.9 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire) 

23.5 

23.0 

21.9 

22.0 

f . Logistics 

Army  manpower  in  this  category  is  required  for  centralized  logistics 
management.  It  includes  primarily  the  Army  Materiel  Command  and  various 
logistic  units  at  Installation  level.  The  following  table  displays  Army 
manpower  committed  to  these  activities. 


Army  Logistics  Manpower 
( End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

7.1 

Civilian  (Direct  and 
Indirect  Hire) 

110.7 

102.3 

101.5 

100.. 1 

FY75  civilian  requirements  decrease  2,400  in  Operation  and  Maintenance 
Army  (him)  •rs  Industrial  funded  activities  due  to  reduced  inventories  and 
realigns ent  and  consolidation  sctlons. 

In  FY76,  industrial  funded  depot  maintenance  activities  Increase  4,800 
spaces  to  reduce  maintenance  backlogs  of  required  equipment,  primarily  combat 
vehicles,  aircraft  and  communication  electronics.  This  increase  will  reduce 
backlogs  $101  million  by  end  FY7T.  A further  Increase  of  600  spaces  is  due 
to  requirements  for  MCA  and  family  housing  construction. 

These  FY76  increases  are  more  than  offset  by  $,000  savings  from  the 
depot  realignments  discussed  on  page  10  of  this  chapter  and  a 1,300  In- 
direct hire  decrease  in  OMA  funded  supply  and  maintenance  activities  in 
the  Pacific  logistic  complex. 
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The  FY7T  civilian  reduction  reflects  further  savings  from  base 
closures  and  realignments. 

g.  Federal  Agency  Support 

The  following  table  reflects  military  manpower  assigned  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  a reimbursable  basis. 

Army  Federal 


r Federal  Agency  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76 


.3 


.6 


.6 


FY  7T 


.6 


Military 
6.  Individuals 

a.  Transients 

The  following  table  summarizes  Arny  Transients  manpower  requirements. 


Army  Transients  Manpower 
( End  Strength  in  thousands) 


Military 


FY  74 
34.2 


FY  75 
34.5 


FY  76 
34.0 


FY  7T 


29.4 


Projected  transient  strengths  for  FY  75  and  FY  76  are  based  upon  recent 
experience,  modified  to  reflect  the  impacts  of  policy  decisions,  for  the 
average  en  route  time  per  PCS  move  and  the  projected  PCS  move  program  for 
the  fiscal  year.  The  FY  74  transient  strength  reflects  those  persons  re- 
ported by  the  personnel  system  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
transient  end  strength  is  stable  through  FY  76.  The  decrease  in  transients 
in  FY  7T  is  due  to  the  seasonality  of  PCS  moves.  Fewer  moves  occur  in 
September  than  in  June  because  of  summer  cycles  and  school  start  dates, 

b.  Patients  and  Prisoners 

The  following  table  displays  the  average  programmed  levels  of  patients 
and  prisoners. 


Amy  Patients/Prisoners  Manpower 


^rmy  Pat  

( fend  Strength  in  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  75 


Military 


4.4 


3.9 


FY  76 
3.9 


FY  7T 
4.0 
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c.  Trainees,  Students;  and  Cadets 

Manpower  requirements  for  these  accounts  are  shown  In  the  following 
table. 

Army  Trainee,  Students  and  Cadets  Manpower 
{ find  Strengths  in  thousands  J 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Trainees/Students 

92.7 

92.6 

80.9 

96.2 

Cadets 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

4.3 

Army  trainee  strength  for  FY  74  exceeded  planned  strength  by  ten  thou- 
sand. This  was  due  to  the  great  success  the  Army  achieved  in  its  recruiting 
and  all  Volunteer  Force  Pregrams.  The  decrease  in  FY  76  is  a reflection  of 
lower  Arny  accession  requirements  in  FY  76  than  in  FY  75.  The  increase  in 
FY  7T  reflects  the  seasonality  of  accessions  and  late  summer  inputs  to  schools. 

The  increase  in  West  Point  cadets  in  FY  71  reflects  all  four  classes  being 
in  session  on  30  September.  Only  three  classes  are  enrolled  on  30  June. 

d.  Temporary  Over  (♦)  or  Understrength  (-)  in  Units 

This  entry  is  not  a category  but  an  accounting  adjustment  as  shown  in 
the  following  table.* 

Army  Strength  Deviation 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 
Military  N/A  N/A  N/A  -3.7 

The  Amy  will  use  a strength  deviation  adjustment  beginning  in  FY  7T 
to  reflect  the  differences  between  the  number  of  authorized  spaces  in  the 
units  in  the  force  and  the  number  of  men  expected  to  actually  be  in  those 
units  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Assuming  no  units  enter  or  leave  the  force,  the  number  of  authorized 
positions  remains  constant  throughout  the  fiscal  year.  The  requested  end 
strength  is  for  the  purpose  of  manning  the  units  at  their  authorized  level. 

On  any  one  day  in  the  fiscal  year,  however,  units  will  be  at,  over  or 
under  their  authorized  strength.  This  is  due  principally  to  the  seasonal- 
ity of  accessions.  The  late  summer  months  have  historically  been  the  best 
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recruiting  months  for  the  Army.  As  a result,  In  the  August-September  time 
frame  there  tends  to  be  a larger  number  of  men  in  basic  training  than  there 
would  be  in  late  spring  or  early  summer.  Units  in  the  force  tend  to  be 
temporarily  undermanned  at  this  time  while  awaiting  replacements  to  finish 
their  initial  training.  As  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  Army  expects  that 
on  30  September  1976,  the  units  in  the  structure  will  temporarily  be  3,700 
men  under  their  authorized  strength.  The  replacements  needed  are  in 
training  and  will  shortly  be  Joining  their  units. 

A positive  adjustment  (e.g.,  *3,700)  would  mean  that  the  units  are 
temporarily  overstrength.  This  indicates  that  replacements  have  already 
arrived  for  men  who  will  be  leaving  soon. 

The  Army  believes  that  the  use  of  this  adjustment  more  accurately  re- 
flects the  dynamic  nature  of  the  manpower  program  and  the  actual  distribu- 
tion of  manpower  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  adjustment  provides 
a much  better  vehicle  for  explaining  and  Justifying  the  differences  between 
structure  strength  requirements  and  actual  manning  levels. 

D.  FY  1977  Army  Manpower  Requirements 

The  following  table  displays  Array  manpower  requirements  for  FY  77  com- 
pared to  FY  7T. 
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Army  Manpower  Requirements 


Civilian 

Military  (Direct  and  Indirect) 

FT7T TP77  F F7T "HHT” 


Strategic  Force 

>9 

A 

.6  ( - ) 

A 

( - ) 

General  Purpose  Forces 

472.5 

475.2 

45.8  (10.8) 

47.3 

(11.9) 

Land  Forces 

7717? 

474.6 

727T  (TO) 

TO 

(TO) 

Mobility  Forces 

.6 

.6 

3.7  ( — ) 

3.7 

( - ) 

Auxiliary  Forces 

27.4 

27.3 

28.7  ( ^6) 

28.7 

( ±) 

Intelligence  & 

Security 

9.6 

9.5 

2.3  ( .3) 

2.3 

( .3) 

Centrally  Managed 

Communications 

8.3 

8.3 

3.6  ( .3) 

3.6 

( .3) 

Research  & Development 

7.6 

7.6 

21.7  ( — ) 

21.7 

( - ) 

Support  to  Other 

Nations 

1.7 

1.7 

1.1  ( - ) 

1.1 

( - ) 

Geophysical  Activities 

.2 

.2 

- ( - ) 

— 

( - ) 

Mission  Support  Forces 

40.5 

39.7 

105.5  (41.q) 

105.9 

(42.2) 

Reserve  Component 

Support 

4.9 

4.9 

11.5  ( - ) 

11.4 

( - ) 

Base  Operating  Support 

25.8 

25.0 

90.8  (41.6) 

91.3 

(41.9) 

Force  Support  Training 

.4 

.4 

.2  ( .1) 

.2 

( .1) 

Command 

9.4 

9.4 

2.9  ( .2) 

3.0 

( .2) 

Central  Support  Forces 

121.5 

120.6 

225.9  (15.3) 

225.2 

(15.6) 

Base  Operating  Support 

ITT 

17. 1 

tot  ran 

157? 

(TT) 

Medical  Support 

29.9 

29.0 

29.2  ( 4.0J 

29.7 

( 4.6) 

Personnel  Support 

13.6 

13.6 

11.9  ( 1.4) 

11.9 

( 1.4) 

Individual  Training 

44.3 

44.3 

24.4  ( .2) 

24.7 

( .1) 

Command 

8.9 

8.9 

22.0  ( .4) 

22.0 

( .4) 

Logistics 

7.1 

7.1 

100.1  ( 8.3) 

98.7 

( 7.9) 

Federal  Agency  Support 

.6 

.6 

- ( - ) 

— 

( - ) 

Individuals 

133.9 

134.8 

Transients 

“2977 

10 

- ( - ) 

— 

( - ) 

Patients  & Prisoners 

4.0 

4.0 

- ( - ) 

-- 

( - ) 

Trainees  & Students 

96.2 

96.1 

- ( - ) 

-- 

( - ) 

Cadets 

4.3 

4.3 

- ( - ) 

-- 

( - ) 

Temporary  Over  (+)  or 

Understrength  (-)  in 

Units  1/ 

-3.7 

-5.3 

Total 

793.0 

793.0 

406.5  (68.7) 

407.7 

(70.4) 

Direct  Hire  Only 

337.8 

337.3 

1/  See  p.  X-  28. 

( ) Indirect  hire  included. 
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E,  Changes  From  the  FY  7T  Request 


From  the  preceding  table,  it  is  apparent  that  FY  77  will  be  a year  of 
relative  stability  with  only  a few  major  changes  occurring.  The  units  newly 
formed  in  FY  76  and  the  transition  period  will  be  intensively  engaged  in 
unit  training  in  order  to  reach  the  prescribed  readiness  state.  Other 
economies  lr  sustaining  support  units  in  the  United  States  and  overseas 
(primarily  in  the  We  stern  Pacific)  will  be  used  to  fine  tune  the  balance 
of  the  force  as  more  combat  and  tactical  support  units  are  added  to  General 
Purpose  Land  Forces.  The  changes  in  FY  77  will  be  much  less  dramatic  than 
those  in  FY  7:>  and  FY  76  since  the  Army  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  identify  units  or  manpower  which  can  be  shifted  to  combat  units  without 
degrading  the  Arny's  early  combat  capability. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

NAVY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


A . Introduction 


This  chapter  describes  the  Navy's  military  and  civilian  manpower 
requirements  for  FY's  1976,  197T  and  1977.  It  depicts  manpower  require- 
ment trends  over  these  fiscal  years  and  discusses  the  rationale  underlying 
significant  changes  in  manpower  requirements  from  year  to  year.  Finally, 
the  chapter  describes  the  missions  and  functions  of  Navy  elements  within 
the  various  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Categories. 


The  Navy  requests  authority  for  both  active  duty  military  and 
civilian  personnel  end-strengths  for  the  fiscal  years  1976,  1976T,  and 
1977.  These  strength  requests  are  as  follows: 

Navy  Manpower  Requirement 
( End  Strengths ) 


FY  76  FY  7T  FY  77 


Active  Military  Personnel  528, 651 

C ivillan  Personnel 
Direct  Hire,  Military 
Functions  304,432 

Indirect  Hire  Foreign 
Nationals  9,424 

Total  Civilian  313,556 


53* >860  546,005 

304,772  310,363 

9,424  9,424 


B . Significant  Trends 

1.  Military  Manpower 

The  following  table  compares  the  military  manpower  requested 
for  Active  forces  in  FY  76  with  strength  in  selected  prior  years. 


ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
( End  Strength  In  000 ' s ) 

End  Fiscal  Year 


1950  (pre-Korea) 

381.5 

1952  (peak  Korea) 

824.3 

1964  (pre-Vietnam) 

667.6 

1969  (peak  Vietnam) 

775.6 

1976 

528.7 
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Within  the  limitations  of  reduced  military  strengths,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  undertaken  significant  Initiatives  to  increase 
combat  structure  and  combat  readiness  by  reductions  in  the  support  estab- 
lishment, including  headquarters,  that  are  not  critical  tc  overall  national 
security.  Combat  readiness  is  being  improved  by  retirements  of  obsolescent 
World  War  II  hulls  and  replacing  them  with  new,  multi -mission  modem  wea- 
pon platforms.  For  several  years  more  ships  have  been  leaving  the  fleet 
than  have  been  entering.  In  FY  77,  this  downward  trend  will  be  reversed 
when  the  Navy  will  be  adding  as  many  new  ships  to  the  fleet  as  are  being 
retired.  Military  manpower  end-strength  trends  match  these  changes  in  force 
levexs.  Manpower  generally  declines  from  FY  74  through  end  FY  76.  When 
force  levels  increase  in  FY  77,  manpower  end-strengths  likewise  begin  to 
rise.  Most  of  the  increase  occurring  in  FY  7T  is  due  to  the  change  in  the 
end  date  of  the  fiscal  year.  A slightly  higher  end  strength  is  required 
on  30  September  to  support  the  seme  level  of  manning  that  existed  on 
30  June. 

Officer  strength,  however,  will  continue  to  decline  in  the  out- 
years  since  it  Is  planned  to  increase  the  number  of  enlisted  sailors  pel 
officer. 

The  combat-to-support  ratio  is  programmed  to  improve  since  additional 
force  Increases  will  not  be  matched  by  support  increases. 

2.  Civilian  Manpower 

Navy  direct-hire  civilian  manpower  has  also  been  reduced 
significantly  in  recent  years.  From  a level  of  318,300  in  FY  1964, 
civilian  employment  rose  to  a peak  of  398,600  in  FY  69.  From  this 
level,  it  declines  by  94,200  to  304,400  in  FY  76,  or  a decrease 
of  23. 6<  from  FY  69.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  actual 
decline  based  on  FY  69  workload  is  somewhat  greater,  as  a total  of 
10,000  military  billets  were  converted  to  civilian  status  in  1973-75. 

The  period  FY  74-75  shows  a moderate  decline  of  5,900  direct- 
hire  civilian  positions  based  on  Congressional  funding  and  end-strength 
reductions.  An  Increase  of  10,000  civilians  from  FY  75  to  FY  77  is 
related  primarily  to  expansion  of  the  following  programs. 

-TRIDENT 

-Naval  Air  Rework 

-Naval  Shipyards 

-Public  Works  Centers 

-Support  of  activities  in  Thailand  (functional  transfer 
from  Army ) 
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C.  Manpower  Requirements  Determination  Process 

The  Navy  employs  a systematic  process  to  determine  structure 
manpower  requirements  for  both  the  operating  and  cupp.  rt  forces.  A 
brief  description  of  the  processes  for  developing  operating  force 
requirements  is  presented  below,  followed  by  a description  of  the 
shore-based  support  manpower  requirements  determination  system. 

1.  Operating  Force  Manpower  Requirements 

After  the  operating  force  levels  and  mixes  have  been 
determined,  the  associated  force  manpower  is  derived  on  the  basis  of 
workload  requirements  for  specific  ship  and  aircraft  types.  The  primary 
device  for  measuring  the  workload  is  the  Navy  Manpower  Documentation 
Program.  Using  accepted  work  study  techniques  and  manpower  productivity 
criteria  the  manpower  needed  to  permit  a given  class  of  ship  or  aircraft 
squadron  to  perform  its  mission  is  established.  These  manpower  levels  are 
reflected  in  Ship  Manpower  Documents  and  Squadron  Manpower  Documents 
for  each  type  of  squadron  or  ship. 

The  Ship  Manpower  Documentation  Program  was  initiated 
in  1966  to  provide  a rigorous,  analytical  process  for  determining  man- 
power requirements  afloat.  By  the  end  of  FY  74,  documentation  efforts  on 
a ship  class  basis  were  essentially  completed,  and  sufficient  data  had 
been  acquired  to  permit  an  orderly  and  evolutionary  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram's scope.  Since  a ship  class  manpower  document  is  not  as  discrimi- 
nating as  one  tailored  to  an  individual  ship,  and  because  of  equipment 
and  configuration  modifications  and  differences  between  ships  of  the  same 
class,  the  logical  progression  for  the  program  was  to  provide  manpower 
documentation  on  an  individual  ship  basiB.  The  expanded  program  was  im- 
plemented in  FY  75,  with  approximately  20 % of  Navy's  active  ships  scheduled 
for  manpower  documentation  each  year.  Since  ship  alterations  accom- 
plished during  overhaul  and  conversion  are  the  prime  contributing  factor 
to  changes  in  manpower  requirements  over  the  life  of  a ship,  requirements 
determination  and  refinement  are  scheduled  incident  to  and  concurrent 
with  ship  overhaul  schedules. 

Military  manpower  requirements  for  ships  amount  to  approximately 
190,000.  Navy  has  not  been  able  to  support  completely  the  documented 
requirements  because  of  resource  constraints,  and  about  95<  of  total 
requirements  are  authorized.  In  order  to  decrease  the  authorization 
shortfall,  manpower  savings  realized  through  reductions  in  staff  and  sup- 
port components  are  reprogrammed  to  combat  forces  as  they  become  avail- 
able. As  new  ships  with  full  manning  programmed  enter  the  fleet  and 
older  ships  with  less  than  full  manning  authorized  are  decommissioned, 
the  percentage  of  funded  requirements  will  increase. 
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The  following  illustration  is  presented  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  manhour  computations  which  are  Involved  in  developing  Navy  manpower 
documents. 


Through  the  application  of  work  sampling  and  other  Industrial 
engineering  techniques,  the  standard  Navy  workweek  aboard  ship  in  the 
"at  sea-at  war"  condition  has  been  determined  to  Include  the  following 
elements : 


Watch 

Training 

Service  Diversion 
Scheduled  Work 
Unscheduled  Work 
Total  Workweek 


Watchstander 

56  hours 
2 hours 
2.5  hours 

13.5  hours 
0 

74.6  hours 


Non-Watchstander 

0 

3 hours 
3 hours 

40.5  hours 

19.5  hours 
66.0  hours 


The  uniqueness  of  a naval  ship  at  sea  under  wartime  conditions 
defines  the  parameters  of  these  elements.  Space  constraints  which 
cause  a ship  to  have  a limited  number  of  sleeping  accommodations,  a 
limited  water  supply,  and  limited  food  storage  and  refrigeration  space, 
combine  with  the  necessity  to  operate  seven  days  a week,  to  rule  out  a 
simple  industrial  40-hour  week.  Thus,  the  watchstanders  who  operate  the 
propulsion  equipment,  steer  the  ship,  and  man  the  weapons  systems 
rotate  through  eight  hours  each  day  of  the  week,  for  a total  of  56  hours 
per  watchstander. 


In  order  for  everyone  in  the  Navy  to  prepare  for  a more 
responsible  position,  and  to  maintain  the  ship  in  a proper  state  of 
readiness,  a two-hour  allowance  for  watchstanders  and  a three-hour 
allowance  for  non-watchstanders  are  Included  for  either  formal  or  an- 
the-Job  training. 

The  "Service  Diversion"  allowance  covers  items  which  normally 
are  accomplished  during  off -watch  hours  and,  as  a result,  must  be  deducted 
from  the  individual's  capacity  to  do  productive  work.  It  covers  items 
required  by  regulations  and  by  the  nature  of  the  shipboard  routine,  such 
as:  inspections,  time  in  the  pay  line,  sick  call,  haircuts,  and  adminis- 

trative requirements. 

"Scheduled  Work”  is  routine  work  which  is  to  be  accomplished 
during  normal  working  hours.  Non-watchstanders  perform  the  bulk  of 
their  work  during  this  period. 


"Unscheduled  Work"  provides  for  personnel  to  be  available  for 
equipment  repair  and  other  items  of  an  unpredictable  nature. 
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Both  the  elements  of  scheduled  and  unscheduled  work  include  the 
industrial  engineering  practice  of  providing  allowance  for  delays  arising 
du»>  to  fatigue,  environmental  effects,  personal  needs,  and  unavoidable 
interruptions  (Productive  Allowance  Factors),  and  for  drawing  tools  and 
publications,  entering  equipment,  closing  equipment,  returning  tools, 
etc.  (Make-ready,  put-away  factor. ) 

Manpower  requirements  are  determined  by: 

a.  Identifying  all  watch  stations. 

b.  Providing  watchstander  billets  to  cover  all  watch  stations 
24  hours  a day,  7 days  a week,  at  a rate  of  56  hours  per  billet. 

c.  Determining  the  number  of  hours  of  work  required  each 
week  through  work  measurement  techniques  (including  productive  and 
make-ready,  put-away  factors ),  and  designating  it  for  accomplishment 
in  either  the  scheduled  or  unscheduled  work  category. 

d.  Dividing  the  identified  work  by  the  appropriate  watch- 
stander (13.5  hours)  or  non-watchstander  (40.5  or  19.5 

hours)  factors  to  determine  the  total  number  of  billets. 

e.  Stating  the  requirements  in  terms  of  Navy  skill  categories 
and  paygrades. 

The  Aviation  Squadron  Manpower  Documentation  Program  is 
presently  capable  of  determining  the  manpower  requirements  for  all  types 
of  aircraft  squadrons.  The  flexibility  of  the  Squadron  Manpower  Docu- 
mentation Program  is  being  increased  with  the  development  of  aviation 
manpower  standards  which  equate  specific  manpower  required  for  each 
hour  of  aircraft  operation.  The  development  of  aviation  standards  will 
provide  the  capability  of  responding  to  variances  of  aircraft  inventory 
and/or  changes  in  operating  tempo. 

Squadron  Manpower  Documents  currently  cover  approximately 
74?  of  operating  force  aircraft  squadrons.  The  end  FY  75  manpower 
numbers  required  by  the  Squadron  Manpower  Documentation  Program  are 
44,229.  Authorized  billets  for  documented  squadrons  are  39,736.  There- 
fore, authorized  billets  will  equal  only  90?  of  documented  minimum 
requirements. 

In  addition  to  ships  and  aircraft  squadrons,  manpower 
requirements  must  be  documented  and  substantiated  for  such  combat  sup- 
port units  as  Mobile  Construction  Battalions  (Seabees),  Underwater 
Demolition  Teams,  Fleet  Maintenance  Assistance  Groups  (FMACs)  and 
Fleet  Support  Squadrons.  These  requirements  are  based  on  the  tasks 
to  be  performed  in  each  unit  and  their  assigned  missions. 
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2.  Chore  Based  Support  Manpower  Requirements 

Determining  support  manpower  requirements  for  shore- 
based  activities  is  a far  more  complex  process.  Since  the  previous 
manpower  survey  program  provided  limited  coverage,  a dynamic  and  pre- 
dictive methodology  for  determination  of  military  and  civilian  support 
manpower  requirements  has  been  implemented  by  Navy.  This  program, 
entitled  Shore  Requirements,  Standards,  and  Manpower  Planning  System 
(SHORSTAMPS ),  is  comprised  of  a standard  tasking  subsystem  and  a cor- 
responding set  of  Navy-wide  staffing  standards.  An  improvement  in  man- 
power requirements  determination  and  resource  management  ashore  is  being 
achieved  by  forging  a positive  link  between  operational  capability  and 
functionally  oriented  manpower  requirments  based  on  workload  measurement. 

The  development  of  staffing  standards  by  professionals 
at  the  two  Navy  Manpower  and  Material  Analysis  Centers  is  proceeding 
according  to  plan.  Accepted  industrial  engineering  methodologies  and 
statistical  analysis  techniques  are  applied  to  on-site  workload  mea- 
surements. The  resultant  standard  is  an  objective  statement  of  minimum 
manpower  requirements  to  perform  specified  tasks  over  a range  of  work- 
load values. 

These  procedures  for  determining  Navy's  support  manpower 
needs  are  currently  being  applied  to  the  areas  of  Training,  Air- 
craft Maintenance,  Eerthing,  Food  Service,  and  a number  of  other  functions. 
A comprehensive  plan  is  underway  to  develop  and  apply  staffing  standards 
to  the  balance  of  the  support  establishment  over  the  next  five  years. 
Although  this  complete  SHORSTAMPS  coverage  will  not  be  achieved  until 
FY  79,  each  staffing  standard  is  being  implemented  as  soon  as  final 
approval  is  obtained. 

Historically,  civilian  manpower  requirements  htve  been 
determined  by  a variety  of  workload  planning  systems  developed  for 
specific  types  of  activities.  These  systems,  in  turn,  are  constrained 
by  customer  or  program  funding  availability  and  local  labor  market 
conditions.  This  is  especially  pertinent  in  the  Navy  Industrial  Fund 
activities,  which  are  customer-oriented,  and  which  employ  over  half  of 
the  Navy's  civilians.  Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  factors  involved 
in  determining  civilian  staffing  requirements,  current  systems  will  be 
addressed  in  appropriate  sections  of  the  chapter. 

D.  Manpower  Requirements  By  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Category 

The  following  tables  display  by  DPPC  Navy  manpower  requirements 
for  the  period  FY  74  to  FY  77.  This  section  describes  the  significant 
features  of  the  FY  75-FY  7T  program.  Section  E will  describe  the 
FY  77  program. 
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V Navy  Military  Manpower  Requirements 

(Active  Duty  End  Strengths  in  thousands ) 


* 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

•h 

Actual 

(FY  1976  Budget) 

Auth. 

Strategic  Forces 

18.6 

18.9 

19.6 

19.7 

20.4 

General  Purpose  Forces 

236.8 

245.1 

241.1 

241.3 

249.2 

p 

Land  Forces 

”7.7 

“7T 

“777 

“777 

“77? 

► 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

61.4 

68.6 

65.9 

65.7 

64.1 

Naval  Forces 

172.5 

173.3 

172.0 

172.5 

182.0 

> 

Mobility  Forces 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

► 

Auxiliary  Forces 

29.7 

31.0 

29.5 

29.5 

26.8 

intelligence  & Security 

11.3 

lo.$ 

*"77 7 

9.6 

”777 

Centrally  Managed 

► 

Communi cation 

9.6 

10.8 

11.0 

11.0 

9.0 

Research  & Development 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

6.3 

Support  to  Other  Nations 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

► 

Geophysical  Activities 

2.3 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Mission  Support  Forces 

67.1 

70.4 

69.5 

69.5 

69.5 

► 

Reserve  Components  Support 

T7 

”777 

“777 

”777 

Base  Operating  Support 

34.1 

37.1 

36.7 

36.7 

36.6 

► 

Force  Support  Training 

13.2 

12.6 

12.5 

12.5 

12.6 

r 

Command 

12.8 

13.1 

12.8 

12.8 

12.7 

t 

Central  Support  Forces 

87.2 

86.1 

86.2 

86.6 

85.8 

Base  Operating  Support 

“777 

“777 

“77? 

”77? 

*> 

Medical  Support 

20.0 

19.7 

19.7 

19.7 

19.6 

ip 

Personnel  Support 

6.8 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

* 

Individual  Training 

40.6 

38.3 

38.6 

39.0 

38.5 

r 

Command 

8.5 

8.1 

8.0 

8.0 

7.8 

t 

Logistics 

7.2 

8.0 

7.8 

7.7 

7.8 

• 

Federal  Agency  Support 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

# 

Individuals 

106.2 

84.6 

82.7 

89.2 

94.3 

, 

Transients 

“5^7 

24.9 

27.2 

"773 

. 

Patients  & Prisoners 

5.7 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.4 

Trainees  & Students 

57.8 

52.7 

50.3 

54.3 

61.1 

, 

Midshipmen 

3.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

Total  Navy 

545.7 

536.1 

528.7 

535.9 

546.0 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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* Ir.di cates  less  thar.  50  spaces. 

( ) Indirect  hire  included. 

NOTE:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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1.  Strategic  Forces.  The  following  table  summarizes  Navy  strategic  force 
requi rements. 


Navy  Strategic  Forces 


Missiles 

( Polar! s/Poseidon ) 
Ballistic  Missile 
Submarines 
Submarine  Tenders 


Na' 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

656 

656 

656 

656 

41 

41 

41 

41 

5 

5 

5 

5 

rw  Strategic 

Forces  Manpower 

Military 

18.6 

18.9 

19.6 

19.7 

Civilian  (Direct 

and  Indirect-hire 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

Navy  strategic  offensive  forces  consist  primarily  of  the  41  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  ballistic  missile  submarines  and  their  five  supporting  tenders.  Also 
included  are  support  personnel  who  provide  technical  assistance,  material 
support,  and  program  management. 


The  ships  are  manned  on  the  basis  of  the  operating,  maintenance, 
and  administrative  workloads  to  which  Navy  manning  criteria  are  applied. 

The  average  funded  manpower  is  24  officers  and  250  enlisted  men  (12  officers 
and  125  men  in  each  of  the  two  crews  for  an  SSBN).  Reduced  manpower 
authorizations  are  provided  for  SSBN's  in  overhaul  or  conversion. 

Given  these  standard  factors,  the  military  manpower  requirements  for 
strategic  forces  are  computed  as  follows: 


Strategic  Force  Ship  Manning 


Type  of  Ship  1/ 


Number  Average 

Of  Ships  Manning 


Total 

Manpower 


SSBN 

Tenders 


41  271  11,111 

5 1,179  5,895 


1/  Includes  active  ships  and  those  in  overhaul  and  under  conversion.  Ships 
in  overhaul  and  under  conversion  are  manned  at  a lower  level  than  active 
ships . 
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In  addition  to  the  ship's  crews  described  above,  additional  personnel 
are  needed  for  maintenance  support  systems,  missile  control  systems,  communi- 
cations support,  and  dedicated  weather  reconnaissance  support. 

military  manpower  ir.  ftratefic  Forces  rises  by  approximately  1,100 
and  civilian  manpower  rises  ty  POO  from  FY  74  and  FY  76.  This  trend  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  TRIDENT  program  which  is  in  its  developmental 
stages.  Increases  are  related  to  management  and  engineering  support  and 
establishment  of  the  TRIDENT  Support  rite  at  Ranger,  Washington. 

2.  Oencral  Purpose  Fcrces. 


a.  Land  Fcrces. 


Navy  Land  Forces  personnel  consists  of  doctors,  chaplains,  hospital 
corpsm.en  and  dental  techr.i clans  assigned  to  Murine  Corps  divisions,  regiments 
and  air  stations.  The  Marine  Corps  does  not  hove  such  personnel.  The  following 
table  shows  Navy  manpower  committed  to  Land  Forces. 

Navy  Land  Forces 
( End  Strengths  In  thousands  ) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

I.'llltary  2.5  2.8  2.8  2.8 

b.  Tactical  Air  Forces. 


The  following  table  summarizes  Navy  Tactical  Air  Force  require- 
ments. 


Navy  Tactical  Air  Forces 


• 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

A ctive 

Navy  Fighter/ 
Attack  Squadron 

68 

70 

65 

65 

Navy  Reconnaissance  & 
Early  Warning  Sqs. 

30 

31 

3? 

32 

Carriers  (CVA/CVAN/ 

cv) 

14 

15 

13 

13 

Reserve 

'■lava!  Air  Reserve 
Tactical  Air  Sqs. 

lb 

16 

16 

16 
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Navy  Tactical  Air  Forces  Manpower  1/ 

( End  Strengths  in  thousands ) 

FT  74  FT  75  FT  76  FT  7T 

Military  61.4  68.6  65.9  65.7 

1 / Includec  manpower  for  attack/multi-purpose  carriers  and  associated 
— air  wings. 

To  perform  the  Navy's  Tactical  Air  Force  mission  in  FT  76,  there 
are  13  aircraft  carriers  and  12  carrier  air  wings  assigned  to  the  active 
forces.  Each  carrier  air  wing  includes  the  various  types  of  aircraft  re- 
quired. Within  the  carrier  air  wing,  the  squadron  is  the  basic  command 
organization.  Squadrons  are  organized  to  operate  and  support  the  assigned 
number  of  a single  type  of  aircraft. 

For  each  type  of  aircraft  squadron,  criteria  have  been  estab- 
lished to  determine  the  numbers  of  aircrew  and  support  personnel  required, 
the  at-sea  standard  work  weeks  for  aviation  personnel  are  used.  These 
manpower  requirements  are  expressed  in  published  form  in  a Squadron  Manpower 
Document  (SQMD)  for  each  type  of  aircraft  squadron. 

The  rise  in  military  manpower  from  FY  74  to  FY  75  was  attributable 
to  two  factors:  (1)  Actual  forces  in  FT  74  were  lower  than  had  been  program- 

med, and  (2)  three  squadrons  were  introduced  into  the  fleet  between  FY  74  and 
FY  75.  The  downward  trend  in  programmed  billets  from  FY  75  to  FY  7T  stems 
from  the  retirement  of  other  aviation  squadrons  and  two  aircraft  carriers. 
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c.  Naval  Forces. 


The  following  table  summarizes  Naval  Forces  manpower 
requirements. 


Naval  Forces  1/ 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Active  Ships 

Carriers 

14 

15 

13 

13 

Attack  Submarines 

73 

75 

7P 

79 

Nuclear 

(61) 

(64) 

(66) 

(69) 

Diesel 

(12) 

(11) 

(10) 

(10) 

Surface  Combatants  2/ 

200 

199 

196 

200 

Amphibious  Forces  2/ 

06 

65 

66 

67 

Support  Forces 

123 

114 

1C5 

105 

Underway  Replenishment 

(49) 

(45) 

(41) 

(41) 

Major  Fleet  Support 

(22) 

(20) 

(20) 

(20) 

Minor  Fleet  Support 

(52) 

(49) 

(44) 

(44) 

Patrol  Craft  2/ 

14 

. 14 

15 

15 

Minesweepers  7/ 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Total 

5ii> 

577 

377 

Active  ASW  Squadrons 

Land  Eased 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Ship  Eased 

23 

23 

27 

27 

Total 

“47 

"47 

"IT 

“51 

1 / Table  includes  ships  in  other  General  Purpose  Force  categories  (e.g 
carriers  which  support  Tactical  Air  Forces.  ) It  excludes  Strategic 
Fc  *ce  ships,  RDT&E  ships  and  the  ship  assigned  to  Central  Support 
Forces  (Individual  Training). 

2/  Naval  Reserve  Destroyers,  Amphibious  Vessels,  Patrol  Craft  and  Wine 
sweepers  are  included  because  of  their  sizable  active  duty  nucleus 
crews.  The  totals  also  include  2 DLG's  under  conversion  in  FY  74 
and  1 in  conversion  in  FY  75. 
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Naval  Forces  Manpower  1/ 

( End  Strengths  In  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

M ilitary 

172.5 

173.3 

172.0 

172.5 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

1/  Manpower  for  attack/multi-purpose  carriers  and  associated  air 
wings  is  included  with  Tactical  Air  Forces. 

Each  of  the  ship  and  squadron  classes  are  described  below. 

(1)  Carriers 

(a)  In  recent  years,  carrier  forces  have  been  undergoing 
transition.  Single-purpose  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  ( ASW ) carriers  (CVSs) 
dedicated  to  broad  ocean  ASW  have  been  phased  out.  The  attack  carriers 
(CVAs)  are  being  converted  to  multi-purpose  platforms  (CVs)  combining 
attack  and  ASW  capabilities.  In  FY  76,  sever,  carriers  will  be  multi- 
purpose CVs,  the  remainder  CVAs.  All  CVAs  will  eventually  be  converted 

to  CVs,  with  the  exception  of  the  USS  Midway. 

(b)  Attack  and  multi-purpose  carriers  contribute  to  the 
protection  of  vital  sea  lanes.  Carriers  provide  air  defense  against  guided 
missiles  as  well  as  enemy  bomber  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  employed 
against  naval  forces,  convoys,  and  unescorted  shipping.  They  also  provide 
aircraft  for  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  roles  and  to  search  out  and 
attack  enemy  surface  naval  forces.  In  addition,  multi-purpose  carriers 
provide  ASW  protection. 

(2)  Submarines 


The  submarine  force  continues  to  be  modernized  in  FY  76 
as  new  SSNs  enter  the  fleet  and  diesel  submarines  are  retired.  General 
purpose  submarines  are  designed  primarily  to  perform  anti-submarine  warfare 
(ASW)  missions.  Because  of  their  unique  capabilities,  attack  submarines  in 
wartime  will  be  employed  in  anti-submarine  operations  in  open  oceans,  in 
area  clearance,  in  forward  patrol  and  barrier  operations,  and  in  operations 
in  direct  support  of  high  value  ships. 

(3)  Surface  Combatants 


(a)  Surface  combatants  can  perform  a number  of  additional 
missions  in  combat  including  shore  bombardment,  search  and  rescue,  air 
surveillance  and  control,  offensive  and  defensive  patrol,  and  naval  blockade. 
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(b)  The  principal  mission  of  surface  combatants  is  to 
provide  defense  of  other  naval  forces  and  convoys.  In  this  role  they 
provide,  in  conjunction  with  other  sea  control  forces,  protection  against 
submarine  and  air  attack.  Some  protection  against  surface  attack  is  cur- 
rently provided  by  the  conventional  guns  on  most  surface  combatants. 

( 4 )  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  (ASW)  Aircraft 


ASW  aircraft  forces  include  squadrons  of  carrier-based 
aircraft  (fixed  wing  and  helicopters)  and  squadrons  of  land-based  P-3 
maritime  patrol  aircraft.  These  aircraft,  like  submarines,  can  be  used 
in  a variety  of  roles  in  the  control  of  the  sea  lanes  in  advanced  ASW 
barriers;  as  area  search  and  destroy  forces;  and  as  escorts. 

( 5 ) Amphibious  Forces 

These  forces  provide  the  capability  to  perform  amphibious 
assaults.  Equally  important,  amphibious  assault  forces  provide  a high- 
readiness contingency  force  for  landings  with  men,  equipment,  and  aircraft 
integrated  for  combat.  To  carry  out  their  missions,  amphibious  forces 
generate  a requirement  for  other  naval  forces  for  protection  (ASW, 
anti-surface),  ancillary  missions  (mine  warfare,  close  air  support,  naval 
gunfire  support),  and  logistic  support  (replenishment  and  repair). 

(6)  Support  Ships 

(a)  Support  ships  include  underway  replenishment  -ships; 
repair  ships  and  tenders;  and  tugs,  salvage  vessels,  and  miscellaneous 
auxiliary  ships.  These  forces  increase  the  endurance  of  nsval  forces  at 
sea,  provide  for  logistics  and  material  support  of  naval  forces  from 
forward  undeveloped  sites,  and  perform  various  auxiliary  roles. 

(b)  The  Navy  has  taken  several  steps  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  Its  support  forces  as  their  overall  number  is  reduced.  An 
increasing  number  have  been  homeported  overseas  and  are  being  transferred 
to  the  I/ilitary  Sealift  Command  (MSC).  Under  MSC  operation,  these  ships 
are  manned  with  U.S.  Civil  Service  crews  with  a small  Navy  detachment 
aboard  for  communications  purposes. 

Fromi  the  peak  strength  Vietnam  years,  Naval  forces  have  been 
steadily  purged  of  obsolescent,  WW  II  vintage  ships.  Because  of  these  de- 
clining force  levels,  Naval  forces  manpower  requirements  have  likewise  decreased. 
The  decline  in  military  manpower  requirements  for  FY  75  to  FY  76  reflect 


this  downward  trend  in  force  requirements.  In  FY  77,  total  ship  numbers  will 
commence  to  rise  as  new  weapons  platforms  are  introduced  into  the  fleet.  The 
military  manpower  rise  between  FY  76  and  FY  7T  is  caused  by  new  ships 
beginning  to  be  introduced  into  the  fleet  at  an  increased  rate. 


d.  Mobility  Forces 

The  following  table  summarizes  Navy  Mobility  Force  requirements. 


Navy  Mobility  Forces 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Active  Ships  in  the 
Strategic  Sealift  1/ 

Force  20 

19 

19 

19 

Navy  Mobility 

Forces  Manpower 

(End  Strengths  In  Thousands) 

Military  0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire  5.4 

5.2 

5.6 

5.6 

1/  Excludes  ships  under  charter. 

The  Navy  relies  heavily 

on  sealift  to  move  the  bulk  of 

equipment 

and  supplies.  For  example,  the  equipment  for  an  Army  infantry  division 
weighs  about  30,000  tons,  the  equipment  required  for  the  supporting  units 
for  the  division  weighs  about  86,000  tons. 


To  meet  wartime  needs,  the  Department  of  Defense  relies  heavily 
on  U.S.  commercial  shipping  which  can  be  mobilized  under  Presidential 
authority.  During  a NATO  contingency,  the  Department  of  Defense  would  also 
rely  on  the  commercial  shipping  assets  of  our  NATO  allies.  Specific  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  to  provide  U.S.  commercial  and  NATO  ships  in  con- 
tingency situations. 

Total  Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC)  manpower  is  reflected  in  this 
category.  Over  7555  of  the  civilians  are  U.S.  Civil  Service  seamen  under  the 
Navy  Industrial  Fund  who  crew  the  MSC  nucleus  fleet.  Their  on-board  number 
fluctuates  with  the  number  of  MSC  ships  in  operating  status  at  any  given 
time.  The  remainder,  also  industrially  funded,  provide  shoreside  operational 
support  to  the  fleet  and  ocean  transportation  management  functions.  MSC  work 
requirements  are  determined  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  other  agencies  in  meeting  their  overseas  transportation  requirements. 

Using  FY  74  as  an  example,  the  Army  contributed  to  the  total  MSC 
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Industrial  Fund  Income  of  nearly  $651.7  million,  Navy /Marine  Corps  26%,  Air 
Force  14 %,  and  other  DoD  and  Federal  Agencies  24%. 

In  addition  to  Sealift  ships,  MSC  also  operates  17  Naval  Forces 
support  ships  and  22  Special  Project  ships  in  FY  76.  Manpower  levels  re- 
flect a drop  from  a total  of  56  MSC-manned  ships  in  FY  74  to  55  in  FY  75, 
with  an  increase  to  58  ships  in  FY  76-7T. 

3.  Auxiliary  Forces. 

Auxiliary  Forces  carry  out  Department  of  the  Navy  programs  which 
come  under  centralized  DoD  control.  These  various  programs  include 
Intelligence  and  Security,  Centrally  Managed  Communications,  Research  and 
Development,  Support  to  Other  Nations,  and  Geophysical  Activities.  The 
following  sections  display  military  and  civilian  personnel  requirements  for 
each  of  these  programs. 

a.  Intelligence  and  Security. 

Navy  manpower  requirements  for  centralized  Intelligence  and 
Security  activities  are  shown  below. 


Navy  Intelligence  and  Security  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military  1/ 

11.3 

10.9 

9.7 

9.6 

Civilian  (Direct 
end  Indirect  Hire) 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1/  Military  in  defense  agencies  are  included  in  the  above  totals. 

Not  included  in  the  above  totals  are  military  personnel  in 
combat  or  combat-related  intelligence  units. 

The  reduction  of  1,200  military  personnel  between  r 75  and 
FY  76  represents  a transfer  of  these  positions  to  the  Individual  Training 
sub-category  of  Central  Support  Forces.  These  persons  are  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  intelligence  training  and  they  are  more  accurately  reflected  in 
the  Individual  Training  sub-category. 

b.  Centrally  Managed  Communications. 

The  Navy's  manpower  contribution  to  the  Centrally  Managed 
Communications  activities  of  the  DoD  is  shown  below. 
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Navy  Centrally  Managed  Conn:unl  cat  lone  Manpower 
( Und  Strengths  In  ’Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

F Y 7T 

Military  1/ 

9.A 

10.8 

11.0 

11.0 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hi” 

4.3 

4.3 

4.1 

4.1 

1 J ! 'Hilary  in  Defense  Agencies  included  in  above  total. 

Approximately  11,000  military  and  4,100  civilians  ure  employed 
in  support  of  Navy  centrally  maneged  communications.  The  Navy  manpower 
program  for  this  function  remains  generally  constant  over  the  period  FY  74 
to  FY  7T. 


c.  Research  and  Development. 


below. 


Navy  Research  and  Development  manpower  requirements  are  shown 


( End  Strengths 

in  Thousands ) 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

!/  ilitary 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

Civilian  (Direct 

and  Indirect  J*ire ) 

39.5 

38. 6 

36.4 

36.4 

The  Navy' 

s R&D  community 

consists  of  headquarters 

, laboratories 

RDT&E  project  ships, 

test  and  evaluation  activities 

, and  support  offices, 

staffed  as  iollows: 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Mil  Cl v 

Mil  Civ 

Mil  Civ 

Mil  Civ 

Headquarters 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Laboratories 

1.9  29.0 

2.2  28.3 

2.3  26.6 

2.3  26.6 

T&E  Activities 

3.6  9.6 

3.5  9.5 

3.5  9.0 

3.4  9.0 

RDT&E  Project  Ships 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Other  Support 

0.2  0.4 

0.1  0.4 

0.1  0.4 

0.1  0.4 

The  largest  segment  of  the  Navy's  R&D  establishment  consists  of 
P&D  laboratories.  The  Navy's  R&D  efforts  are  comprehensive,  since  they  must 
deal  with  land,  sea,  air,  and  undersea  operations.  In  addition,  the  Navy  is 
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very  equipment  Intensive  and  requires  a substantial  in-house  RDT&E  capability. 
In-house  work  is  performed  at  28  Navy  RDT&E  installations,  including  11 
medical  laboratories  and  such  industrially  funded  laboratories  as  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  the  Navy  Ship  Research  and  Development  Center,  and  the 
Naval  Air  Development  Center. 

As  a part  of  a DoD  policy  to  shift  more  R&D  effort  from  military 
laboratories  to  civilian  industry,  a reduction  of  3»000  civilian  employees 
from  the  end-year  FY  74  level  of  R&D  employment  will  be  achieved  by  the  end 
of  FY  76.  The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  to  shift  effort  from  in-house  to 
industry.  Approximately  2,400  of  the  planned  3»000  reductions  in  civilians 
for  R&D  are  in  the  laboratories.  The  remainder  of  the  civilian  reduction 
(approximately  500)  is  planned  for  test  and  evaluation  activities. 

d.  Support  to  Other  Nations 

Navy  manpower  in  this  category  is  displayed  in  the  following 

table. 


Navy  Support  to  Other  Nations  Manpower 
( Ena  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

.tary 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

jivilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Navy  military  and  civilian  personnel  in  this  category  provide 
a wide  range  of  administrative,  supply  and  logistics  support  through  the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups  (MAAGs)  and  other  Military  Assistance 
Programs. 


Civilian  Foreign  Military  Sales  support  is  also  included  in  this 
category.  These  personnel  represent  continuing  effort  in  administrative, 
clerical,  financial,  supply,  and  technical  support  of  foreign  military 
sales  agreements.  Their  salaries  are  fully  reimbursed  by  foreign  governments 
either  through  a direct  citation  to  the  FMS  agreement  or  through  an 
administrative  surcharge.  The  FMS  program  has  grown  from  $343  million  in  FY 
71  to  $3.85  billion  in  FY  74.  Requirements  at  Industrially  funded  activities, 
which  fluctuate  sharply  from  year  to  year  and  are  usually  not  known  until 
the  fiscal  year  begins,  are  not  Included  in  the  Support  to  Other  Nations 
category.  In  FY  75,  1,433  civilians  at  Naval  Shipyards  (in  Central  Support  - 
Logistics)  will  be  performing  FMS  ship  overhaul  and  repair  work. 

e.  Geophysical  Activities. 

Navy  manpower  committed  to  Geophysical  Activities  is  shown  below. 


, 


1. 

c 


t. 


i 

' l 

I 

i 

V 


{ 
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Navy  Geophysical  Activities  Manpower 
'( kna  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

2.3 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

The  Navy's  geophysical  effort  includes  activities  under  the 
Naval  Weather  Service  and  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy.  The  Navy  employs 
approximately  1,600  military  and  250  civilian  personnel  in  the  Naval 
Weather  Service.  Included  are  professional  meteorologists,  meteorological 
technicians,  technical  specialists,  and  a small  Departmental  Staff. 

The  Oceanographic  effort,  under  the  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy 
and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  accounts  for  approximately  400  military  and 
1,450  civilians,  and  includes  professional  civilian  oceanographers, 
geophysicists,  mathematicians  and  engineers. 

The  decline  in  military  end-strength  between  FY  75  and  FY  76 
is  attributable  to  the  elimination  of  one  weather  squadron  (VW-4)  and  one 
detachment  each  from  two  helicopter  squadrons  (HSL  30  and  HSL  31). 

4.  Mission  Support  Forces. 

Mission  Support  Forces  consist  of  activities  which  are  not  organic 
to  a specific  kind  of  unit  (e.g.,  squadron  or  ship)  but  directly  support  a 
group  of  complementary  units  that  are  dedicated  to  a common  mission.  The 
various  categories  of  mission  support  forces  consist  of  reserve  components 
support,  base  operating  support,  force  support  training,  and  command. 

a.  Reserve  Components  Support. 

Navy  manpower  included  in  the  Reserve  Component  category  is  shown 

below. 


Navy  Reserve  Components  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  In  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

7.1 

7.6 

7.6 

/ 

7.6 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire ) 

3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 
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Reserve  Components  Support  consists  of  those  active  duty  military 
personnel  and  civilians  who  are  dedicated  to  the  overall  administration  of 
reserve  component  units,  facilities,  training  programs,  ana  personnel,  hot 
included  are  active  duty  personnel  directly  supporting  a specific  Naval  or 
Tactical  Air  Force  reserve  unit  and  who  are  counted  in  the  appropriate 
mission  categories. 

Approximately  4,200  military  and  2,100  civilian  personnel  support 
Air  Reserve  operations,  with  the  majority  being  employed  at  seven  Naval  Air 
Stations  under  the  command  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Reserve.  Surface  Reserve 
training  installations  employ  approximately  3,187  military  and  531  civilians. 
A total  of  168  military  and  96  civilians  provide  administrative  support  at 
Naval  Reserve  Headquarters.  An  additional  20  military  and  333  civilians  are 
employed  at  activities  under  the  command  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

b.  Base  Operating  Support  (Mission  Support  Forces) 

Navy  manpower  required  for  this  category  is  shown  below. 

Navy  Base  Operating  Support  (Mission  Support  Forces)  Manpower 
( End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

34.1 

37.1 

36.7 

36.7 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

27.1 

26.7 

26.4 

26.4 

Navy  personnel  in  this  category  provide  technical,  maintenance 
and  administrative  support  needed  to  operate  naval  stations,  naval  air 
stations,  and  related  operating  force  buses  around  the  world.  Staffing 
requirements  are  influenced  by  the  number  of  bases,  their  mission, 
geographical  location,  type  and  size  of  forces  support,  tempo  of  operating 
force  and  specific  services  provided. 

The  reduction  of  military  manpower  spaces  between  FY  75  and  FY 
76  primarily  stems  from  the  base  realignment  at  Sasebo,  Japan  and  the 
cancellation  of  the  planned  forward  deployment  of  a destroyer  squadron  in 
Guam. 


c.  Force  Support  Training. 

The  manpower  required  to  conduct  Force  Support  Training  is 

shown  below. 
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Navy  Force  Support  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands; 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

13.2 

12.6 

12.5 

12.5 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Force  Support  Train!  .g  is  conducted  by  units  which  provide 
training  to  or  evaluation  of  organized  crews  and  units  in  conjunction  with 
the  performance  of  a specific  mission.  Navy  civilian  support  in  this  area 
consists  primarily  of  maintenance  and  clerical  support  to  Fleet  Air  Training 
Units  located  at  Fleet  Naval  Air  Stations. 

The  student  pipeline  programmed  for  Force  Support  Training  is 
included  in  the  Students  sub-category  of  the  Individuals  category  (approxi- 
mately 3,100  In  FY  76). 

The  reduction  of  600  military  end-strength  between  FY  74  and  FY 
75  is  a result  of  a photographic  squadron  being  disestablished  as  well  as  a 
reduction  in  the  scope  of  Combat  Readiness  Air  Wing  training  for  various 
attack  and  fighter  squadrons. 

u.  Command  (Mission  Support  Forces) 


The  following  table  displays  Navy  manpower  contained  in  this 

category. 

Navy  Command  (Mission  Support  Forces)  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  thousands) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

Military  12.8  13.1  12.8  12.8 

Civilians  (Direct 

and  Indirect  H'lre)  4.8  6.0  7.8  7.8 

This  category  includes  international  and  unified  headquarters 
and  support  activities,  Navy  fleet  management  headquarters,  fleet  operating 
commands,  and  related  support  staffs  and  ceremonial  and  combat  development 
activities. 


The  civilian  increase  between  FY  74-75  is  primarily  the  result  of 
the  conversion  of  approximately  862  foreign  nationals  from  contractor  to  in- 
house  Navy  status  at  the  Defense  Attache  Office,  Saigon  for  commissary  and 

1 


% 
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motor  pool  functions,  at  a projected  annual  savings  of  $286,000.  No  Increase 
in  total  (contractor,  Navy  military,  and  Navy  civilian)  manpower  is  involved. 

In  fact,  improved  performance  and  a management  review  of  staffing  needs 
reduced  the  original  requirement  from  1,000  to  862. 

The  additional  increase  of  1,700  in  FY  76  is  z functional  transfer 
of  the  USMACTHAI  Support  Group,  Thailand  from  the  Army  (•*  1,800  civilians), 
partially  offset  by  other  Command  decreases.  Again,  no  increase  in  total  DoD 
manpower  is  involved. 

Navy  efforts  to  control  the  size  of  headquarters  and  support  t>*affs 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Appendix  B. 

5.  Central  Support  Forces. 

Central  Support  Forces  consist  of  those  activities  which  are  not 
easily  associated  with  a single  Navy  mission,  and  are  therefore  normally 
centrally  programmed  and  managed.  The  various  categories  of  central  support 
forces  consist  of  Base  Operating  Support,  Medical,  Personnel  Support,  Individual 
Support,  Command,  Logistics,  and  Federal  Agency  Support. 

a.  Base  Operating  Support  (Central  Support  Forces). 

The  following  table  displays  the  manpower  requirement  for  Base 
Operating  Support  (Central  Support  Forces). 

Navy  Base  Operating  Support  (Central  Support  Forces)  Manpower 
(Ed  Strength' in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

21.1 

20.7 

21.4 

21.4 

Base  Operating  Support  is  composed  of  Public  Works  Centers, 
Construction  Battalion  Centers,  Commissaries,  and  other  support  activities. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  manpower  among  the  activities 
at  end  FY  76. 
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Baae  Operating 

“TPr^TnTs 


Support  (Central  Support) 
trengths  in  Thousands ; 


Military 

Civilian 

Public  Works  Centers 

.3 

13.8 

Construction  Battalion  Centers 

.4 

2.4 

Commissaries 

1.3 

4.0 

Other 

.7 

1.1 

21.4 

Navy  Public  Works  Centers  provide  services  which  include  utili- 
ties, housing,  transportation  support,  engineering  services,  facilities 
planning,  and  other  logistic  support  required  by  operating  forces.  The  FY 
76  request  includes  an  increase  of  800  civilians  over  FY  75,  which  will 
reduce  a current  funded  backlog  of  204  shop  days  of  effort  to  a more 
acceptable  level  of  150  days.  A plan  to  contract  15?  of  all  maintenance 
and  repair  work  has  also  been  instituted  to  reduce  backlog. 

The  Construction  Battalion  Centers  perform  a variety  of  public 
works  equipment  maintenance,  supply,  and  training  functions.  A reduction  of 
449  civilian  positions  in  FY  75  is  associated  with  the  mission  reduction  of 
the  Construction  Battalion  Center  at  Davisville,  R.I.  A further  reduction  of 
approximately  120  civilian  positions  in  FY  76  is  the  result  of  a reduction  of  2 
active  and  10  reserve  Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalions  during  FY  76. 

b.  Medical  Support . 

The  following  table  displays  Medical  Support  manpower  require- 
ments. 


Navy  Medical  Support  Manpower 
(Ena  Strength  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

20.0 

19.7 

19.7 

19.7 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

9.8 

10.1 

10.0 

10.0 
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The  number  of  people  needed  to  staff  medical  activities  is  based 
on  detailed  workload  studies  and  manpower  surveys  for  each  facility.  A 
contractual  study  designed  to  determine  physicians  and  other  health  profes- 
sional requirements  more  precisely  is  underway.  The  rapidly  shrinking  number 
of  health  care  personnel  makes  such  a determination  extremely  important. 

The  civilian  increase  in  FY  75  reflects  transfers  of  local 
health  centers  in  other  categories  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
under  the  regionalization  program. 

c.  Personnel  Support. 

The  following  table  displays  Personnel  Support  manpower 
requirements. 


Navy  Personnel  Support  Manpower 
(fend  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military  1/ 

6.8 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

2.3 

1/  Military  in  Defense  Agencies  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 

The  major  components  of  this  category  are:  Recruiting  and 

Examining;  Counterintelligence  Activities;  Overseas  Dependents  Education 
Programs;  and  Other  Personnel  Support. 

( 1 ) Recruiting  and  Examining. 

A total  of  5,538  military  and  592  civilians  are  authorized 
in  Navy  Recruiting  Command  activities.  The  recruiting  mission  is  accomplished 
at  the  Recruiting  Command  Headquarters  as  well  as  seven  Recruiting  Areas, 

45  Recruiting  Districts,  23  Class  "A"  Stations  and  1,420  Navy  recruiting 
stations.  Navy  personnel  also  support  the  various  Armed  Forces  Entrance 
and  Examining  Stations. 

An  additional  147  military  recruiters  were  authorized  in 
FY  75.  Recruiting  organizations  were  increased  in  size  and  scope  in  order 
to  insure  the  accession  of  required  numbers  of  competent  and  qualified 
personnel  into  the  Navy.  Civilian  support  of  the  recruiting  effort  also 
increased  by  89  positions. 
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(2)  Counterintelligence  and  Investigative  Activities. 


Approximately  163  military  and  627  civilians  are  assigned 
to  the  Naval  Investigative  Service.  They  provide  a professional  capability 
to  investigate  criminal  violations  occurring  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
These  personnel  also  perform  counterintelligence  operations.  Civilian  end 
strength  increases  by  95  from  FY  75  to  FY  76  to  provide  for  new  agents  in  the 
Naval  Investigative  Service. 

(3)  Overseas  Dependents  Education  Program. 

Personnel  in  this  category  staff  schools  for  dependents 
of  Naval  personnel  overseas.  A total  of  346  civilians,  including  school 
teachers,  are  included.  School  teachers,  who  are  not  on  the  rolls  on 
30  June  of  each  year,  appear  in  the  end-strength  beginning  in  FY  7T,  when 
the  fiscal  year-end  changes  to  30  September,  causing  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 270  in  that  year. 

( 4 ) Other  Personnel  Support. 

Approximately  3,300  military  and  190  civilians  are 
involved  in  a variety  of  personnel  support  activities.  Also  included  in 
this  category  is  the  U.S.  Naval  Home,  which  will  be  relocated  from 
Philadelphia  to  Gulfport,  Mississippi  in  FY  76.  This  facility  provides 
an  honorable  and  comfortable  home  for  elderly  and  disabled  naval 
veterans. 


d.  Individual  Training. 

The  following  table  displays  the  manpower  supporting  Individual 
Training  activities. 


Navy  Individual  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands; 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

40.6 

38.3 

38.6 

39.0 

Civilian  (Direct 
an’  Indirect  Hire) 

14.2 

14.8 

14.5 

14.5 

An  in-depth  treatment  of  Navy  Individual  Training  is  contains** 
in  the  FY  76  Military  Manpower  Training  Report. 
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Ii.divicual  Training  manpower  includes  only  manpower  involved 
in  the  conduct  or  support  of  training.  Active  manpower  undergoing 
training  — trainees,  students,  and  midshipmen  — is  carried  under 
Individuals. 

The  2,300  reduction  in  military  personnel  dedicated  to  the 
Individual  Training  sub-category  between  end  FY  74  and  end  FY  75  is  directly 
attributable  to  substantive  management  and  training  methodology  improve- 
ments in  training  instruction  and  support. 

e . Command  (Central  Support  Forces). 

Navy  Command  (Central  Support  Forces)  manpower  is  displayed  in 
the  following  table. 

Navy  Command  (Central  Support  Forces)  Manpower 
(Ena  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 


Military  1/  8.5 

8.1 

8.0 

8.0 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire  17.2 

15.9 

15.9 

15.9 

1/  Military  in  CSD/CJCS  included  ir. 

above . 

While  Navy  manpower  in  Command  (Central  Support)  consists 
primarily  of  Navy  Management  Headquarters  and  Administrative  Activities, 
there  are  also  personnel  assigned  to  OSD,  JCS,  Ceremonial,  Logistical  Sup- 
port, and  Operational  Evaluation  Activities. 

There  are  497  Navy  military  personnel  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  majority  of  Navy  Management  Headquarters  activities  are 
in  the  Central  Support  - Command  area.  Of  these,  the  largest  aggregation  - 
some  433  military  and  4,375  civilians  - are  employed  in  the  Naval  Material 
Command  headquarters  .-omponents,  which  include  three  hardware  commands  - 
Sea,  Air,  and  Electronics  - and  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command  and 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command . There  is  also  a staff  of  approximately 
79  military  and  245  civilians  in  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  who  provide  overall  coordination,  direction,  and  review  of  Systems 
Co:nmand  activities. 
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The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  employs  approximately 
130  military  and  277  civilians,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training, 
with  approx imately  l.',0  military  and  466  civilians,  are  included  in  the 
Command  category. 

The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Headquarters  and  the  Naval  Person- 
nel Program  Sup;  or t Activity  are  also  included  in  the  Command  category.  Th^y 
employ  1,034  military  and  2,354  civilians. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  employs  approximately 
1,044  military  and  2,313  civilians  in  its  departmental  headquarters  and 
district  commandants. 

Other  administrative  activities  employ  approximately  4>500 
military  and  5,800  civilians  *n  a wide  range  of  field  support  functions. 

They  include  such  activities  as  the  Naval  Safety  Center,  Naval  Support 
Activities,  Regional  Finance  Centers,  Audit  Service  branches,  and  field 
offices  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Manpower  Management. 

There  are  also  376  Navy  military  in  ceremonial  activities,  in- 
cluding the  Navy  Band,  Washington;  USS  Constitution,  and  the  Ceremonial  Guard. 

As  indicated  by  the  gradual  decline  in  strength  from  FY  74 
through  FY  7T,  this  sub-category  is  being  me  thodically  reduced  in  rixe 
through  consolidations  of  functions  and  command  realignments. 

f . Logistics. 

Navy  Logistics  manpower  is  displayed  in  the  following  table. 

Navy  Logistics  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 


Military 

7.2 

8.0 

7.8 

7.7 

Civilian  (Direct 

and  Indirect  Hire) 

160.5 

155.8 

15°. 7 

159.7 
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The  logistics  area  of  Central  Support  is  civilian  intensive 
employing  159.700  civilians  in  FY  76,  almost  one-half  of  the  Navy  civilian 
work  force.  A total  of  5,900  military,  primarily  in  key  supervisory  and 
technical  positions  are  also  in  this  category,  which  also  includes  supply 
operations,  maintenance  and  production  activities,  and  other  logistics 
and  technical  support. 

The  military  reductions  from  end  FY  75  through  end  FY  7T  are 
attributable  to  management  economies  and  internal  realignments.  The 
civilian  increase  of  3,900  during  this  period  is  primarily  due  to  workload 
increases  in  Naval  Shipyards,  Public  Work  Centers,  and  Naval  Air  Rework 
Facilities. 


The  following  table  summarizes  FY  74-7T  logistics  manpower 
by  type  of  logistics  operations. 


Logistics 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

Supply 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

Maintenance/Logistic 

Support 

6.0 

6.6 

6.3 

6.3 

Total 

TJ 

o 

17% 

777 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 
Supply 

21.9 

21.8 

21.9 

21.9 

Maintenance/Logistic 

Support 

138.6 

134.1 

137.8 

137.8 

Total 

1&3.5 

1557? 

15977 

15977 

(1)  Supply 

In  FY  76,  approximately  1,500  military  and  21,900  civilians 
are  employed  in  Supply  Depots,  Regional  Procurement  Offices,  Inventory  Con- 
trol Points,  and  Contract  Administration  Offices. 
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(2)  Maintenance  and  Production/Logistics  and  Technical  Support 

These  activities  are  summarized  in  the  following  table 
and  discussed  in  greater  detail  below: 

1 

Maintenance  and  Production/Logistic  and  Technical  Support 
(Fy  *76  fend  Strengths  in  thousands) 


Military  Civilian 


Naval  Air  Rework  Facilities 

0.2 

25.9 

Naval  Avionics  Facility 

- 

2.4 

Missile  Facilities 

0.4 

0.6 

Naval  Shipyards 

0.9 

64.4 

Ordnance  Hants 

1.4 

21.0 

Printing  Plants 

- 

1.5 

Pacific  Fleet  Logistics 

1.7 

10.0 

Logistics/Technical  Support 
Activities 

1.7 

12.0 

Total 

F3 

1 7HF 

(a ) Naval  Air  Rework  Facilities. 

• The  Air  Rework  Facilities  perform  depot  level  mainte- 
nance of  aircraft  and  components,  manufacture  of  critical  nonavailable  parts, 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  intermediate  maintenance  organizations. 
Staffing  requirements  are  largely  based  on  standard  workload  procedures  for 
the  types  of  jobs  being  performed.  Aircraft  and  engine  requirements  are  con- 
’ jrted  to  man-hours  by  multiplying  the  number  of  units  by  negotiated  program 
production  norms.  The  applicable  o'  rhead  hours  associated  with  the  direct 
hour  base  are  then  added  to  derive  the  total  productive  hours  required. 
Productive  hours  required  are  then  converted  to  man-years.  A total  of  152 
military  and  25,936  civilians  are  planned  for  FY  76,  representing  a small 
increase  of  60  civilians  over  FY  75. 

(b ) Naval  Avionics  Facility. 

An  additional  eight  military  and  2,426  civilians  are 
employed  at  the  Naval  Avionics  Facility  (NAFI)  which  conducts  a variety  of 
engineering  and  manufacturing  functions.  Engineering  Jobs  being  worked  on 
at  NAFI  are  not  yet  ready  to  be  transferred  to  industry.  The  few  manu- 
facturing-type jobs  are  there  because  of  some  emergency  situation  which 
precluded  their  being  placed  in  industry  in  the  first  place.  Capacity  for 
this  type  of  situation  must  be  available  to  satisfy  the  need  for  a quick 
and  flexible  response.  An  essentially  level  program  is  planned. 

( c ) Missile  Facilities. 

The  Polaris  Missile  Facility,  Atlantic,  and  Strategic 
Weapons  Facility,  Pacific,  which  employ  353  military  and  613  civilians. 
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provide  maintenance  for  the  POLARIS/POSEIDON  Fleet.  The  Strategic  Weapons 
Facility,  Pacific,  will  also  service  the  new  TRIDENT  Fleet.  An  essentially 
level  program  is  planned  through  FT  7T. 

(d)  Naval  Shipyards. 

The  Naval  Shipyards,  which  employ  892  military  and 
64,428  civilians  in  FY  76,  provide  logistic  support  for  assigned  ships  and 
service  craft;  perform  authorized  work  in  connection  with  construction, 
conversion,  overhaul,  repair,  alteration,  drydocking,  and  outfitting  of 
ships  and  craft;  and  perform  manufacturing,  research,  development,  and  test 
work. 


The  naval  shipyard  workload  is  determined  and  moni- 
tored on  a three  year  cycle.  Naval  shipyard  workload  is  developed  from 
customer's  budget  dollars  (including  non-DoD  customers)  and  distributed  to 
the  naval  and  private  shipyards  in  accordance  with  homeport  policy,  ship- 
yard capabilities  and  employment  potentials.  Based  on  the  projected  ship 
workload  average  manyears  of  employment,  end  of  fiscal  year  employment  is 
determined  for  individual  naval  shipyards  in  terms  of  productive  shop  and 
support  manpower  requirements. 

An  increase  of  3,743  civilians  from  the  end  FY  75 
level  of  60,685  to  the  end  FY  76  level  of  64,428  is  associated  with  signi- 
ficant increases  in  Naval  Shipyard  workload  in  the  Fleet  Repair  and 
Alteration  Programs.  The  primary  emphasis  is  to  reduce  the  Navy's  ship 
overhaul  deferral  level,  which  currently  exceeds  50  ships,  to  a more 
acceptable  level  during  FY  76  and  subsequent  years. 

Improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  Naval 
ships  in  future  fiscal  years  is  one  of  the  priority  programs  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  increase  in  shipyard  manpower  is  essential 
to  accomplishing  that  objective. 

(e )  Ordnance  Activities. 


Civilian  employment  will  decrease  from  21,634  in 
FY  75  to  20,972  in  FY  76-7T.  The  decrease  of  662  civilians  is  associated 
with  the  decrease  in  bomb  production  in  support  of  stock  replenishment 
related  to  Southeast  Asia  operations. 

(f )  Printing  Plants. 

The  Navy  Publications  and  Printing  Service  provides 
printing,  duplicating,  and  reproduction  services  throughout  the  Navy,  and 
employs  approximately  1,478  civilians.  A level  program  is  planned  through 
FY  76. 
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(g  ) Pacific  Fleet  Logistics. 

1,700  military  and  10,000  civilians  are  located 
at  Ship  Repair  Facilities,  Naval  Magazines,  and  other  logistics  support 
activities  in  the  Western  Pacific,  engaged  in  ship  repair,  ordnance 
storage  and  handling,  and  other  maintenance  and  supply  functions.  A 
decline  of  approximately  1,000  civilian  positions  in  FY  75  reflects  a 
generally  declining  workload.  A small  increase  of  approximately  160 
positions  occurs  in  FY  76  due  to  projected  workload  increases  at  the  Ship 
Repair  Facility,  Subic  Bay,  Phillippines. 

( h ) Other  Non-Industrial  Logistics/Technical  Support 
Activities 


Besides  industrial  activities  there  are  also  1,700 
military  and  12,000  civilians  employed  in  miscellaneous  Logistics/Technical 
Support  activities.  Examples  are  the  Engineering  Field  Divisions,  the 
Naval  Ship  Engineering  Center,  and  the  Inactive  Ship  Maintenance  Facilities. 

The  Navy  Engineering  Field  Divisions  employ  about 
200  military  and  4,300  civilians  in  FY  76.  They  perform  a variety  of 
facilities  management,  technical  support,  utilities  and  transportation, 
family  housing,  pollution  abatement,  and  energy  conservation  tasks.  FY  76 
civilian  employment  increases  by  413,  and  is  related  to  a 33?  increase  in 
military  construction  work-in-place  and  Increased  support  of  energy  con- 
servation, ocean  engineering,  and  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
implementation. 


Th*  Naval  Ship  Engineering  Center,  which  employs 
approximately  108  military  ard  3,500  civilians  in  FY  76,  performs  assigned 
engineering  and  material  management  functions  for  ship,  system,  equipment 
and  material  requirements  in  sapport  of  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command. 

A level  effort  is  currently  planned  through  FY  7T. 

The  Inactive  Ships  Maintenance  Facilities  are  dedicated 
to  the  upkeep,  support  and  preservation  of  the  Navy's  "mothball"  fleet. 

There  are  456  military  and  250  civilian  positions  assigned  to  perform  these 
functions. 

g.  Federal  Agency  Support 

Navy  manpower  committed  to  this  support  is  shown  on  the 
following  table. 

Navy  Federal  Agency  Support  Manpower 

(End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

Military  1.2  1.1  1.1  1.1 

Federal  Agency  Support  Includes  Naval  military  manpower  as- 
signed to  other  Federal  Departments  and  independent  agencies,  normally  on 
a reimbursable  basis. 
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6.  Individuals 


To  this  point,  we  have  discussed  structure  requirements  for 
the  five  force  categories.  Where  requirements  exist  for  nonstructure 
manpower,  they  are  reflected  in  the  Individuals  account.  Navy  has  an 
established  set  of  Individuals  accounts  to  keep  the  units  within  the 
forces  manned  at  their  authorized  strengths.  The  Individuals  account 
consists  of  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  transients,  patients,  prisoners, 
trainees,  students,  and  Naval  Academy  midshipmen. 

a.  Transients 


Navy  transient  manpower  is  as  shown  below. 

Navy  Transients 
( End  Strengths  in  thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  7?  FY  76  FY  7T 

Military  39.5  24.4  24.9  27.2 


Transients  requirements  are  a function  of  the  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  move  program.  Transient  manpower  spaces  are 
provided  to  account  for  time  consumed  during  PCS  travel  which  includes 
travel,  leave  enroute,  and  temporary  duty  enroute.  Of  these  three 
factors,  approximately  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  transient  man- 
power requirements  result  from  leave  taken  enroute. 

The  number  of  transients  programmed  for  the  period  FY  75 
to  FY  7T  is  substantially  lower  tnan  the  actual  transient  strength 
in  FY  74.  The  Navy’s  programmed  transient  strength  for  FY  75  to  FY  7T 
represents  the  average  strength  for  each  year  instead  of  a forecasted 
end  strength.  The  actual  strength  at  *.e  end  of  the  fiscal  year  is 
higher  because  of  the  large  number  of  accessions  and  personnel  moves 
which  occur  at  the  end  of  June  and  September. 

b.  Patlents/Prl soner s 


The  following  table  displays  the  manpower  required  for  the 
Patients/Prisoners  account. 

Navy  Patients/Prisoners  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  In  Thousands) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

Military  5.7  3.3  3.3  3.4 
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Patients  manpower  spaces  are  provided  to  offset  lost  time  In 
units  resulting  from  hospitalization  for  extended  periods. 

Prisoners  manpower  spaces  are  provided  to  offset  lost  time  In 
units  resulting  from  confinement  In  a military  disciplinary  facility  in 
excess  of  30  days. 


c.  Tralnees/Students/Mldshlpmen 

Manpower  required  for  this  account  Is  displayed  below. 

Navy  Tralnees/Students/Mldshlpmen  Manpower 
( End  Strengths  In  'Thousands ) 


Military 

“Trainees/Students 

Midshipmen 

Total 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

57.8 

52.7 

50.3 

54.3 

3.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

61.0 

3S.9 

3777 

TS77 

Trainees,  students  and  midshipmen  manpower  spaces  represent 
present  investment  for  future  trained  individuals. 

Trainees  are  individuals  undergoing  basic  military  training 
and  Initial  skill  training. 

Students  are  Individuals  undergoing  specialized  flight  and 
professional  training.  Midshipmen  are  individuals  attending  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy. 

The  number  of  trainee  and  student  spaces  is  a function  of 
enlistment  patterns,  course  lengths,  and  training  plans.  A comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  determination  of  trainee  and  student  loads  is  Included 
in  the  Military  Manpower  Training  Report. 

The  fluctuations  in  actual  FY  74  end’  strength  and  the  various 
intervening  fiscal  periods  through  the  end  of  FY  7T  are  caused  by 
differing  accession  rates  necessary  to  replace  structure  personnel 
attrition.  Fersonnel  inventory  considerations  require  that  programmed 
trainees,  students,  and  midshipmen  numbers  vary  on  an  annual  basis  so 
as  to  equal  planned  and  unplanned  personnel  losses. 
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D.  FY  1977  Navy  Manpower  Requirements 


The  following  table  displays  Navy  manpower  requirements  for  FY  77 
compared  to  FY  7T. 


Navy  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strengths  In  Thousands) 


Civilly 

Military  (Direct  and  indirect) 
FY  7T  PY  77  FY  7T  FY  77 


Strategic  Forces 

19.7 

General  Purpose  Forces 

241.3 

Land  Forces 

2.8 

Tactical  Air  Force 

65.7 

Naval  Forces 

172.5 

Mobility  Forces 

.3 

Auxiliary  Forces 

29.5 

Intelligence  & Security 

TF 

Centrally  Managed 

Communication 

11.0 

Research  & Development 

6.6 

Support  to  Other  Nations 

.3 

Geophysical  Activities 

2.0 

Mission  Support  Forces 

69.5 

Reserve  Components  Support 

7.6 

Base  Operating  Support 

36.7 

Force  Support  Training 

12.5 

Command 

12.8 

Central  Support  Forces 

86.6 

Base  Operating  Support 

“O 

Medical  Support 

19.7 

Personnel  Support 

8.2 

Individual  Training 

39.0 

Command 

8.0 

Logistics 

7.7 

Federal  Agency  Support 

1.1 

Individuals 

89.2 

Transients 

T7 

Patients  & Prisoners 

3.4 

Trainees/Students 

54.3 

Midshipmen 

4.4 

T otal 

535.9 

Direct  Hire  Only 

20.4 

1.5 

1.8 

249.2 

5.9  ( .1) 

6.1  ( .1) 

-TV 

m 

64.1 

- 

- 

182.0 

.3  ( * ) 

.3  ( * ) 

.3 

5.6  ( .1) 

5.8  ( .1) 

26.8 

45.2  ( .9) 

45.2  ( .9) 

TZ 

-ram 

-ram 

9.0 

4.1  ( .8) 

4.1  ( .8) 

6.3 

36.4 

36.4 

.2 

1.3  ( * ) 

1.3  ( * ) 

2.0 

1.7  ( * ) 

1*7  ( # ) 

69.5 

37.8  (3.7) 

37.8  (3.7) 

TS 

TT 

TT 

36.6 

26.4  (3.7) 

26.4  (3.7) 

12.6 

.5 

.5 

12.7 

7.8  ( # ) 

7.8  ( * ) 

85.8 

223.7  (4.7) 

-srarrar 

228.8  (4.7) 

TIT 

TT77H3 7 

19.6 

10.0  ( .2) 

9.9  ( .2) 

8.2 

2.3 

2.2 

38.5 

14.5 

14.5 

, 7.8 

15.9 

16.1 

7.8 

159.7  (3.0) 

164.2  (3.0) 

1.1 

- 

- 

94.3 

TT 

• 

• 

- 

•• 

3.4 

- 

- 

61.1 

- 

- 

4.4 

- 

- 

546.0 

314.2  (9.4) 

319.8  (9.4) 

304 .8  310.4 


* Less  than  50. 

( ) Indirect  hire  included. 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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2.  Chance  a from  the  FY  7f  Request 

a.  Overall 


The  FY  77  request  represents  a projected  Increase  of  about 
1C, 145  military  and  5,600  civilians  above  the  FY  7T  level.  These  figures 
are  only  preliminary  estimates,  based  on  out-year  projections  contained 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Five  Year  Defense  Program.,  and  may  be  sub- 
stantially revised  prior  to  the  submission  of  next  year's  budget. 

Civilian  increases  are  primarily  at  Navy  Industrial  Fund 
activities  in  the  Central  Support  - Base  Operations  and  Central  Support  - 
Logistics  categories.  Military  Increases  stem  primarily  from,  increasing 
force  levels  in  the  General  Purpose  Forces  category. 

b.  Strategic  Forces 

Stretegic  forces  military  end-strength  will  rise  by  approxi- 
mately 70C  manpower  spaces  because  of  the  continuing  growth  of  the 
operational  and  combat  support  personnel  dedicated  to  the  TRIDENT  sub- 
marine program.  Civilian  increases  totalling  approximately  350  positions 
are  related  to  the  establishn.ent  of  the  TRIDENT  Support  Site,  Bangor, 
V'ashington,  under  the  Commander,  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command.  Other  TRIDENT 
support  increases  are  addressed  in  the  Central  Support  - Logistics 
section. 


c.  General  Purpose  Forces 

Tactical  Air  Forces  will  decline  by  approximately  1,600  man- 
power spaces.  This  reduction  is  a result  of  the  completion  of  USS 
OR I SKA NAY ' s deactivation  and  phasing  out  of  various  aviation  squadrons. 

A substantial  increase  of  approximately  9,500  manpower 
spaces  will  occur  in  Naval  Forces.  This  increase  is  attributable  to  the 
introduction  of  new  classes  of  ships  into  the  fleet  in  that  year;  to  include 
hydrofoil  missile  ships,  guided  missile  frigates,  and  the  Spruance  class 
destroyer. 


A civilian  increase  of  137  in  the  Mobility  Forces  sub- 
category  is  'for  increased  Civil  Service  manning  of  Military  Sealift 
Command  ships  ir.  FY  77. 


d.  Auxiliary  Forces 

Centrally  Managed  Communications  will  decline  by  approxi- 
mately 2,CCC  manpower  spaces.  This  decline  is  attributable  to  the 
restructuring  of  the  Naval  Communications  system  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  satellite  comnuni cat ions  in  FY  77.  This  reduction  in 
manpower,  however,  is  contingent  upon  this  satellite  system  being  opera- 
tional as  scheduled.  No  significant  civilian  changes  are  currently 
planned. 
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e.  Mission  Support  Forces 

Military  and  civilian  staff  does  not  change  from.  FY  77  to 

FY  77. 

f . Central  Support  Forces 

Military  manpower  spaces  will  decline  by  approximately  BOG 
spaces.  This  reduction  sten.s  fror  further  management  efficiencies  and 
economies  being  instituted  in  the  Individual  Training  and  Command  sub- 
categories. 


Civilian  staff  In  Base  Operating  Support  increases  by 
approximately  40C  positions.  This  represents  a continuation  of  effort 
begun  in  FY  76  to  reduce  workload  backlog  at  Public  Works  Centers. 

An  increase  of  approximately  200  positions  in  Command  consists  primarily 
of  a centrally  controlled  group  of  manpower  spaces  for  the  Financial 
Management  Improvement  Program.  These  spaces  are  distributed  among 
various  categories  for  FY  74-71',  but  are  centrally  controlled  in  the 
FY  77  column. 


Civilian  increases  of  4,500  are  reflected  in  the  Logistics 
sub-category,  primarily  for  three  programs.  Naval  Air  Rework  Facilities 
increase  by  225  positions,  based  on  program  dollar  Increases  of  $25 
million  and  projected  workload  carryover  from  FY  7T,  and  preliminary 
overtime  and  contractor  effort  estimates.  An  increase  of  151  for 
ordnance  activities  is  for  removal  of  stored  ammunition  at  the  Bangor, 
Washington  Annex  and  releted  site  preparation  for  tne  TRIDENT  base. 

The  Strategic  Weapons  Facility,  Pacific,  also  at  Eangor,  shov/s  a 
similar  TFIDENT-related  increase  of  240  positions.  Finally,  an  increase 
of  3,800  positions  for  Naval  Shipyards  represents  a continuing  effort  for 
the  period  FY  76-80  to  significantly  reduce  the  current  backlog  of  ship 
overhaul  deferrals.  An  Intensive  review  of  shipyard  capacity,  funding 
requirements,  and  optimum,  r.aval  shipyard  - private  shipyard  mix  is  being 
undertaken  to  develop  a comprehensive  Icr.g-range  shipyard  workload  and 
employment  plan. 

g.  Individuals 


In  the  non- structure  Individuals  category,  the  Transients 
account  will  be  reduced  by  1,700  manpower  spaces.  Transients  fluctuate 
considerably  based  upon  inventory  and  accession  considerations.  The 
trainee,  students  ar.d  midshipmen  account  will  rise  by  6,800  because 
accessions  increase  to  replace  personnel  losses. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


MARINE  CORPS  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


A.  Introduction 

The  Marine  Corps  is  unique  among  the  four  services  in  that  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  provides  that  the  Marine 
Corps  will  consist  of  "...not  less  than  three  combat  divisions  and  three 
air  wings,  and  such  other  land  combat,  aviation,  and  other  services  st- 
ray be  organic  therein. . .organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  provide 
Fleet  Marine  Forces  of  combined  arms... for  service  with  the  fleet...". 

The  Marine  Corps  is  also  charged  by  law  to  provide  security  for 
naval  installations  and  to  furnish  guards  for  US  embassies  abroad.  In 
addition  the  Marine  Corps  has  been  assigned  contingency  missions  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  support  of  the  national  strategy  and  objectives. 

While  the  structure  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  specified  in  lav/  the  man- 
power requirement  is  not.  The  manpower  required  to  fully  man  the  Marine 
Corps  to  perform  its  assigned  missions  at  what  is  considered  an  appro- 
priate peacetime  level  totals  212, COO  military  and  20,500  direct  and 
indirect  hire  civilians.  The  manpower  levels  being  requested  for 
fiscal  years  1976,  197T,  and  1977  have  been  fiscally  constrained  to  a 
lower  requirement  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Marine  Corps  Manpower  Requirement 
(fend  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


Active  Military  Personnel 

FY  76 
196,303 

FY  7T 
196,498 

FY  77 
197,646 

Civilian  Personnel 

Direct  fe'ir'e.  Military  Functions 

17,635 

18,111 

18,111 

Indirect  Hire  Foreign  Nationals 

2,222 

2,282 

20,393 

2,282 

Total  Civilians 

19,91* 

20,393 

In  the  process  of  constraining  the  force  to  the  requested  level 
selected  units  are  manned  at  less  than  lOOf  of  structure  space  require- 
ments and  low  priority  units  are  cadred,  that  is,  reduced  to  zero  manning. 
Cadred  units  are  not  eliminated  from  the  total  structure  requirement 
because  in  time  of  emergency  when  force  levels  are  increased  these 
units  v/ould  be  activated  and  ir.anned.  In  adjusting  requirements 
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to  fiscal  constraints,  security  forces,  embassy  .guard  manpower  aid 
manpower  as  si  rr.ed  to  certain  other  activities  are  kept  manned  at  the 
required  level. 

13.  Significant  Manpower  Trends 
1.  enlisted  banning  Levels 

In  FY  1974,  the  Marine  Corps  experienced  a 45*  shortfall  ir.  its 
authorized  ena  strength,  primarily  because  of  an  enlisted  recruiting 
shortfall.  Ti  is  shortfall  is  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  impact  of 
Section  71F  of  the  FY  1974  Mel  Appropriations  Act  which  required  no 
less  than  high  school  graduates  among  all  recruits.  The  require- 
ment was  imposed  halfway  through  the  fiscal  year  and  after  the  prime 
summer  recruiting  period  had  passed  for  obtaining  additional  high  school 
graduates.  Although  the  requirement  to  recruit  5""  high  school  graduates 
was  eventually  rescinded,  it  occurred  too  late  ir.  the  year  to  permit 
recovery.  The  recruit  requirement  for  FY  1975  has  beer,  increased 
proportionately  to  recoup  the  end  FY  1974  strength  shortfall.  : xpunsion 
of  recruiting  resources,  including  a temporary  increase  in  recruiting 
personnel,  increases  the  likelihood  that  the  recruit  quota  will 
be  achieved.  The  programmed  1*7  1976  recruit  input  is  well  below  the  FY 
1975  level  .nd  contributes  to  significant  decreases  ir.  training  over- 
head and  training  load;  and  a commensurate  increase  ir.  combat  forces. 


Marine  Corps  Fr.Iisteti  lecrui  ting  Quota 
FY  1974  FY  1975  FY'  1976 


FY  1971 


47,856  58,4101/  50,320  13,560 

1/  Initial  quota  of  49,000  increased  to  offset  the  FY'  1974  shortfall. 


Because  accession  requirements  are  determined  by  losses,  the 
actions  currently  being  taken  to  increase  the  average  time  served  on  an 
enlistment  and  to  improve  retention  will  eventually  result  ir.  a lower 
annual  access ’or.  requirement.  The  FY  1976  plan  projects  an  average 
length  of  initial  enlistment  of  3.5  years  reflecting  a gradual  increase 
from  ar.  average  of  3.0  years  in  FY  1972.  Y.'hile  nearly  one-half  of  ell 
enlistments  in  FY  1972  were  for  a term  of  only  two  years,  over  PCf  of 
all  enlistments  for  FY  1976  are  planned  to  be  for  three  years  or  mere. 

Attainment  of  the  requested  authorizatior  strengths  is  dependent, 
in  part,  on  a continued  active  and  effective  retention  program.  Total 
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reenlisu.ents  in  FY  1974  exceeded  the  total  for  any  of  the  part  1 5 years 
and  tiie  results  for  the  first  half  of  FY  1975  are  slightly  above  those 
for  the  carre  periods  of  FY  1974.  The  impact  of  the  Forms  Revision  Act 
or;  retention  is  not  yet  rr.eaeuruble  due  to  the  brief  period  of  time-  since 
Implementation  and  due  to  the  saved  pay  provisions  of  the  Act. 

2 . Recruit  Quality 

The  Congress  expressed  concern  during  consideration  of  the  FI  197 
authorization  request  that  the  Marine  Corps  y/oulc  be  forced  to  sacrifice 
quality  in  order  to  achieve  a planned  increase  In  land  Forces  manpower. 
The  quality  necessary  to  maintain  the  readiness  of  the  Marine  Corps  has 
not  beer,  sacrificed,  as  evidenced  by  actual  recruiting  results,  shown 
below,  using  two  indicators  of  quality. 
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Marine  Corps  Recruit  Quality 
Percent  of  Non-Prior  Service  Recruits 


FY  74 

First 

(-  Months 

t r ? 

fy"~77 

TT75 

High  School  Graduates 

t/P 

A 

519 

549 

Mental  Group  I - III 

92* 

O')*- 

The  Marine  Corps  expects  to  continue  to  maintain  its  recruiting 
quality  standards  and  the  manpower  program  allocates  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  accomplish  this  objective. 


3.  Officer  Procurement  and  Re  tent  lor. 

a.  Officer  Procurement.  The  officer  procurement  objectives  for 
FY  1975  and  for  the  budget  years  ar<^  shown  in  the  talle  below. 


Marine  Corps  Officer  Procurement  Objective 


FY  1975  FY  I?7C  FY  197T 

2,330  2,138  499 

because  the  Marine  Corps  bias  no  academy  or  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  program,  cf  its  own,  only  a small  proportion  of  its  annual  procure- 
ment requirements  are  met  from,  these  two  sources.  Instead,  as  shown  below, 
the  Marine  Corps  relies  primarily  on  the  Officer  Candidate  Course  and 
the  Platoon  Le-aders  Class,  which  are  relatively  low  cost  procurement 


r 
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programs.  Because  they  are  low  in  cost,  the  Marine  Corps  plans  to  con- 
tinue to  obtain  the  majority  of  its  officer  procurements  through  these 
sources.  Attainment  of  procurement  objectives  is  possible  only  if 
incentives  are  not  deleted  from  these  programs  which  would  detract  from 
their  attractiveness  to  the  prospective  officer. 

Marine  Corps  Officer  Accessions 
Source  Perm  a.*  of  Total 

Naval  Academy  42 

Naval  Reserve  Officer 

Training  Corps  12 2 

Platoon  Leaders  Course  352 

Officer  Candidate  Course  342 

Other  Sources  1/  152 

1/  Includes  Marine  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program,  Judge 
Advocate  Program.,  and  other  sour.es. 

b.  Officer  retention.  Lecer.t  officer  retention  experience  has 
beer,  adequate  to  support  the  peacetime  level  officer  force  while  per- 
mitting retention  of  only  the  most  promising  officers.  Because  the 
necessary  action  (reversion  of  temporary  officers  ar.d  involuntary 
separation  of  selected  Peserve  officers)  to  reduce  officer  strengths  to 
peacetime  level  was  taker,  early  in  the  Vietnam  phasedowr.,  it  has  not 
since  been  necessary  to  deny  retention  to  deserving  officers  or  to 
seriously  disrupt  the  normal  promotion  flow.  The  total  officer  require- 
ments included  in  the  author! me tier  requests  reflect  a modest  but 
planned  reduction  foi-  which  no  special  legislation  is  required. 

4.  C-rade  Distribution 

Reductions  have  teen  made  in  the  senior  officer  and  enlisted 
grades  concurrent  with  the  reductions  ir.  total  strength  since  1969. 
However,  the  Marine  Corps  has  not  returned  to  the  precise  grade 
structure  which  prevailed  prior  to  Vietnam..  Requirements  have  changed 
in  both  organisational  structure  and  weaponry  since  that  time.  The 
Marine  Corps  also  found  during  the  Vietnam:  buildup  that  a greater 
number  of  career  officers  ar.u  career  enlisted  Marines  are  required  to 
support  rapic  expansion  in  time  of  emergency.  Nevertheless,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  budget  periods  indicates  that  732  cf  all  officers  will  be 
captains  cr  below  and  712  of  all  enlisted  will  be  in  the  four  lowest 
grades.  The  average  officer  grade  is  2.7,  the  average  enlisted  grade 
is  less  than  3.5,  and  the  average  civilian  grade  is  6.2.  These 
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relatively  low  averages  reflect  the  Marine  Corps'  awareness  of  the  cost 
of  manpower  and  are  the  result  of  a conscious  effort  to  minimize  the 
costs  without  degrading  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  or 
destroying  an  important  incentive  for  maximum  effort  and  productivity. 

5.  Military-Civilian  Mix 

It  is  iiarine  Corps  policy  that  civilians  te  used  to  meet  the 
manpower  requirements  of  supporting  activities  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  consistent  with  Marine  Corps  requirements  for  the  use  of 
military  personnel  by  reason  of  law,  security,  discipline,  rotation, 
operational  readiness,  and  cost.  Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps 
adheres  to  the  policy  of  relying  on  the  civilian,  non-Departmer.t  of 
Defense,  sector  of  the  economy  for  the  products  and  services  needed  in 
preference  to  in-house  alternatives  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  effective  and  efficient  mission  accomplishment.  When  functions 
need  not  be  performed  by  military  personnel  and  the  use  of  civilian 
manpower  is  less  expensive,  then  civilian  manpower  is  programmed  for 
that  function.  If  the  function  need  not  be  performed  in-house,  the 
Marine  Corps  conducts  an  analysis  to  determine  the  most  effective  and 
economical  means  of  providing  the  service  or  product;  i.e.,  in-house 
or  contract.  The  Marine  Corps  has  established  stringent  requirements 
on  the  type  and  scope  of  in-house  operations,  preferring  the  con- 
tractual route  whenever  economically  justifiable. 

C.  Requirements  Determination  Process 

The  Land  Forces  manpower  requested  is  based  upon  a systematic  determi- 
nation of  the  size  of  the  Marine  infantry  battalion,  the  smallest  ground 
element  which  can  be  deployed  independently  for  sustained  combat  operations. 
A variety  of  methodologies  are  used  in  this  determination  however,  the 
common  goal  of  each  is  the  development  and  testing  of  various  organizations 
and  manning  levels  for  the  infantry  battalion.  Using  a building  block 
approach,  alternative  organizations  are  developed  and  tested,  beginning  with 
e rifle  battalion  cf  approximately  1,P00  Marines.  Controlled  scenario 
troop  tests,  from  the  squad  to  battalion  level,  are  conducted  to  investigate 
and  validate  computer  model  simulations.  The  process  for  determinin'*  ground 
force  manpower  requirements  includes:  research,  field  tests,  equipment 

experiments  and  war  games  using  manual  anc  computer  simulation. 

The  other  portion  of  the  ground  elements,  the  Force  Troops  of  the  Fleet 
Marine  Forces,  constitutes  a pool  cf  essential  specialized  units  which  may 
te  used  to  a’igirer.t  a combat  force  as  required  for  a particular  mission. 

The  manpower  needed  for  these  units  is  directly  based  on  the  level  of 
support  needed  for  the  combat  units  to  accomplish  assigned  missions. 
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Manpower  requirements  for  aviation  units  are  derived  by  a two-fold 
approach,  considering  primarily  the  necessity  to  provide  adequate 
support-  for  the  ground  forces  and,  secondarily,  the  span  of  control  and 
administrative  structure  of  the  squadron.  As  ar.  example,  in  the  case  of 
ar.  AK-1  attack  helicopter  squadron,  computer  simulated  war  games  ar.d 
past  historical  data  provide  an  estimate  cf  the  daily  sorties  required 
for  the  support  of  each  infantry  battalion.  This  requirement,  com- 
bined with  the  sortie  capability  for  that  particular  aircraft, 
generates  data  cn  the  required  number  of  attach  helicopters.  The 
crew  ratio  cf  1.2  pilots  per  aircraft  in  wartime  (1.1  in  peacetime  ) 
and  the  direct  maintenance  and  ordnance  support  factors  of  11.67 
enlisted  Marines  for  each  aircraft  yield  one  part  of  the  total 
manpower  required  to  fly  ar.d  maintain  the  helicopters.  Decisions  or. 
the  desirable  span  of  control  anc  the  necessity  to  provide  forces  ir. 
different  geographic  areas  result  ir.  a determination  of  the  nurter  of 
aircraft  to  be  assigred  to  each  squadron.  In  turn,  this  number  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  the  manpower  that  is  required  per  squadron. 


The  determination  cf  the  manpower  required  for  supporting 
activities  is  more  complex  than  the  process  described  above  for 
the  combat  forces.  This  is  due  to  the  great  variety  of  activities 
performed  ar.d  the  many  one-of-a-kind  situations  that  exist.  Because 
of  this  diversity,  the  determination  process  for  the  support  forces 
will  be  described  ir.  the  appropriate  DFFC  category  ir  Section  D cf 


his  chapter. 


D.  Marine  Corps  Manpower  Requirements  by  Defense  riarxing  ar.d 
Programming  Category 

The  following  tables  display  by  PPPC  Marine  Corps  manpower  require- 
ments for  the  period  FY  71  to  FY  77.  This  section  describes  the 
significant  features  of  the  FY  75 -FY  7T  program.  Section  E will 
describe  the  FT  77  program . 
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"a rine  Corps  Military  Manpower  Requirements 
(Active  Duty  Fnd  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 


FY  74 
Actual 

FY  75 
(FY 

FY  76 

1970-  Budget 

FY  7T 

) 

FY  77 
Autn. 

Strategic  Forces 

__ 

__ 

_ 

General  Purpose  Forces 

103.2 

111.3 

313.0 

110.5 

111.7 

Land  Forces 

74.9 

82.5 

^ t 'l 
•.  . » 

3l.c 

p 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

27. 6 

28.2 

28.2 

28.2 

28.2 

Hav&x  Forces 

.7 

/ 

.0 

.6 

.5 

C 

• s 

Mobility  Forces 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

■ ‘ 

' " 

■ “ 

Auxiliary  Forces 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

3.7 

1.7 

Intelligence  ?.  Security 

1.1 

TT 

3 .1 

1.0 

1.9 

Centrally  t'anaged 
Communication 

* 

x 

* 

* 

X 

Research  & Development 

• 7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

Support  to  Other  Nations 

i 

• -1 

# 

X 

X 

Geophysical  Activities 

* 

* 

* 

X 

X 

* 'lesion  Support  Forces 

os  A 

^ • V. 

22.3 

22.3 

22.2 

oo  o 

Reserve  Components  Support 

.4 

.5 

""  . 5 

£ 

• . 

• ✓ 

rase  Operating  Support 

->  rs  n 

iC. 

17.0 

17.0 

17.6 

17.0 

Force  Support  Training 

: c* 

► • 

'*•5 

• o. 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

orr.ar.d 

2.0 

1.4 

*1 

1 • 

1.3 

3.3 

Central  Support  Forces 

24.3 

22.5 

ok1  • 4 

22.4 

22.4 

rase  Operating  Support 

5.^ 

"4.0 

4.f’ 

4.0 

4X 

Perscu.el  Support 

3.3 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.7 

Indi  vi cua  1 ra  i : i ng 

8.0 

8.0 

£.C 

8 . C 

8.2 

Command 

s c 

» V. 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

Logi sties 

.9 

.9 

.3 

p 

• 

.8 

Federal  Agency  Supper 

3.3 

1.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Individuals 

35.4 

38.4 

36.9 

39.7 

39.7 

Transients 

■»  i /•* 

-k  u.  • 

1 T £ 

n .7 

13.8 

11.  £ 

Fatients  'u  Priscners 

3 4 

A • « • 

3.3 

1.3 

1.3 

3.3 

trainees  1-  Students 

<0  a ‘ 

25.3 

23.9 

26.6 

26 . o 

Total  'arir.e  Corps 

188.3 

196.4 

196 . 3 

196.5 

197.6 

*Le::s  than  50  spaces. 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  cue 

to  round 

ing. 
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1.  General  Purpose  Forces 


The  Marine  Corps  contribution  to  General  Purpose  Forces  consists 
of  Land  Forces,  Tactical  Air  Forces,  and  Naval  Forces.  Over  112>000 
Marines  (57*?  of  the  Corps)  will  be  in  General  Purpose  Forces  in  FY  1976. 
Civilian  manpower  is  not  programmed  for  this  category  because  of  the 
need  to  keep  these  forces  in  a totally  aeployatle,  self-contained  status. 
The  following  diagram  displays  the  organization  of  Marine  General  Purpose 
Forces. 

Marine  Corps  General  Purpose  Forces 


The  Marines  ir.  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces  provide  the  ground  and 
aviation  elements  of  three  combined  arms  units  called  Marine  Amphibious 
Forces,  each  of  which  consists  of  a Marine  Division,  a Marine  Aircraft 
Wing,  and  selected  tactical  supporting  units.  The  manpower  requested 
will  provide  the  Marine  Corps  sufficient  trained  personnel  to  commit  two 
Marine  Amphibious  Forces  immediately  to  combat  operations,  such  as 
amphibious  assaults  or  forcible  entry  against  well-defended  positions. 
Elements  of  the  third  amphibious  force  could  be  used  as  reinforcement, 
to  provide  assistance  to  allies,  or  in  a sub-theater  level  operation. 

There  are  two  Fleet  Marine  Force  commands,  one  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  *he  other  in  the  Pacific.  The  organization  of  these  two  is 
depicted  below: 
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The  Fleet  Marine  Forces 


TncTTarTne 

Amphibious 

Foreog 


I Fleet  Marine  Forces, 
Pacific 

Fleet  Marine  Forces, 
Atlantic 


First  and 
Third  Narine 
Amphibious 
Forces 


2nd  Marine 
Division 


Force  Troops, 
Atlantic 


2nd  Marine 
Aircraft  Win 


1 

1* 

■ 

■ 

■ 

m 

[Force  Troops, 
| Paci fi c 

1 

■ 

i 

1st  8-  3rd 
Mari ne 

Aircraft  V'ings 

P 

1/  Composed  of  units  from  3rd  Marine  Division,  1st  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing,  and  rorce  Troops  Pacific. 

The  Fleet  ’.ferine  Forces  are  highly  specialized,  completely 
deployable,  amphibious  assault  forces.  Their  Land  Forces  and  Tactical 
Air  Forces  are  combined  into  integrated  weapon  systems,  called  the 
Marine  Amphibious  Forces.  While  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  units  are 
designed  primarily  for  amphibious  operations  and  the  projection  of 
naval  power  ashore,  they  have  the  additional  capability  of  partici- 
pating in  sustained  land-based  combat  operations. 

a.  Land  Forces 

As  described  above,  Land  Forces  include  the  three  Marine 
divisions,  their  support  Force  Troops,  and  support  helicopter  and  air 
defense  units  from,  the  Marine  Aircraft  Wings.  The  following  table 
displays  Land  Forces  for  FY  74-FY  7T. 


Marine  Corps  Land  Forces  Manpower 
( End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

74.9  82.5  84.2 

81.8 
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Land  rf.-rcei’ 

between  FY  1 

onf 
t y 

and  FY 

1' ' t'  is 

a result 

smaller  training  require::  fr.tr  resulting  f r decree  red  aceosslcrs. 
Ihese  "urines  v:ill  be  used  to  increase  the  marring  level  of  the  "nr ire 
Division.--  and  complete  the  recovery  fror.  4 e FY  1974  cor. traction. 

barring  my  other  actions,  the  programmed  end  strength  in 
Land  Forces  would  stabilise  at  the  FY  1976  level.  However,  4 he  change 
in  the  end  date  of  the  fiscal  year,  fror  end  .Tune  to  end  Septet ler , 
highlights  the  dynamic  and  cyclic  nature  of  the  manpower  program.  In 
FY  77  a heavy  input  of  recruits  curing  July,  August,  and  September 
causes  . C ro  re  * 'nrir.es  programmed  to  be  undergoing  training  at  end 
September  than  at  end  June.  With  an  essentially  level  total  end  strength 
this  seasonal  vari n 1 1 on  of  necessity  results  in  an  undermanning  cf  the 
trainee  strength  ar.u,  consequently,  a smaller  number  of  Marines  expected 
to  be  in  Land  Forces  ci  that  particular  cay.  "he  fact  is  that  the  Marine 
Corps  is  net  changing  the  structure  of  the  Land  Force  nor  decreasing  the 
average  manning  which  is  programmed.  The  apparent  reduction  is  the 
result  cf  a realistic  assessment  of  where  each  Marine  wi 11  be  accounted 
for  cn  the  last  day  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  Land  Forces  manpower  program  will  man  the  infantry, 
aviation,  ar.d  other  combat  uni  * at,  approximately  ?Cf  of  the  structure. 
Specifically,  the  1st  Marine  Division,  based  ir.  California,  will  be 
manned  at  See  of  structure;  the  2nd  Marine  Division,  located  in  Forth 
Carolina  but  with  elements  deployed  afloat,  will  be  manned  at  96a  cf 
structure;  the  jrd  Marine  Li  vision,  forward  deployed  ir.  the  Far  East, 
will  be  at  ?€%  cf  structure.  The  Force  Troops  will  be  manned  at 
?!?  while  most  aviation  units  will  be  at  909  of  structure. 


Tactical  Air  Forces 


The  Marine  Corps  Tactical  Air  Forcer  irar power  request  is  tc 
support  the  fixed  wing  tactical  aircraft  squadrons  of  the  Marine  Air- 
craft Wings.  The  request  for  Tactical  Air  Forces  manpower  is  derived 
from  an  estimate  cf  the  number  of  aircraft  that  are  required  to  support 
Marine  ground  elements  committed  to  combat  operations  against  a 
specified  threat.  The  analysis  deals  with  t.he  type  of  weapons,  the 
sorties  required,  aircraft  and  crew  capabilities,  and  the  necessity  to 
control  the  airspace  ever  the  operating  area.  The  number  of  squadrons, 
cr.  the  other  hand,  is  a function  of  the  spar  of  control,  maintenance  capa- 
bility, and  the  basing  and  deployment  requirements.  The  establishment 
of  a tactical  squadron  melds  these  two,  resulting  ir.  the  determination 
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of  the  manpower  for  each  unit.  The  tactical  aviation  manpower  request 
is  as  fellows: 

f’arine  Corps  Tactical  Air  Forces  I/ar.pcwer 
(Elnd  Strength  ir.  'Thousands) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

'.11  itary  27.6  26.2  26.2  2 6.2 

The  above  manpower  request  will  support  a programmed  level 
of  30  tactical  squadrons  in  FY  1976  and  FY  197T.  During  that  period 
the  Marine  Corps  will  ectivate  a new  F-14  squadron  with  a concurrent 
reduction  of  an  F-4  squadron.  The  above  manpower  request  will  also 
allow  adequate  manning  of  the  air  control  units  necessary  to  exercise 
control  of  the  airspace  over  an  amphibious  operating  area,  the  i.  tcr- 
mediate  level  aircraft  maintenance  activities,  and  expeditionary  base 
operating  support.  There  will  continue  to  be  a Marine  Aircraft  V'ing 
ceployed  cr.  each  coast  of  the  United  States  ar.d  one  in  the  Far  Fast. 
Selected  fixed  wing  squadrons  will  also  be  embarked  or.  Navy  carriers. 

Ihe  manning  level  of  the  deployed  1st  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  and  the 
2nd  Marine  Aircraft  Wing,  based  on  the  east  coast,  is  currently  program- 
med at  9Ca  of  structure.  The  3rd  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  will  be  manned  at 
£CiT  cf  structure. 

c.  Naval  Forces 

The  Marines  request  for  Naval  Forces  include  ships 
detachments  (except  whose  cn  aircraft  carriers)  and  security  detach- 
ments aboard  submarine  tenders.  To  assure  consistency  between  the  Navy 
ar.d  the  Marine  Corps  accounting  systems,  detachments  aboard  aircraft 
carriers  are  accounted  for  under  Tactical  Air  Forces.  The  Marine  Corps 
furnishes  these  Nava]  Forces  in  accordance  with  a traditional  mission, 
confirmed  by  law,  to  provide  security  in  major  Navy  vessels,  both  at  sea 
ar.d  ir.  port.  The  following  table  shows  a generally  constant  level  of 
effort  through  the  period. 


Marine  Corps  Naval  Forces  Manpower 
— era"  "Strength  in  'Thousands ) 


FY  74 


FY  75 


FSf  76 


FY  7T 


Military 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 
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Auxiliary  Forcer 


The  Marine  Corps  request  for  active  duty  military  manpower 
ir.  the  Auxiliary  Forces  category  is  snail,  totalling  approximately 
1,900  military  personnel,  :.  sst  of  whom  are  ir.  or.e  of  two  areas: 
Intelligence  and  Security  or  Research  and  Development.  The  Marine  Corps 
has  no  civilian  manpower  ir.  the  Auxiliary  Forces  category. 

a.  Intelligence  and  fecurity 

The  manpower  requested  under  Intelligence  and  Security  will 
assist  the  Navy  in  manning  and  providing  security  for  cryptographic 
centers.  The  manpower  request  also  provides  for  a small  number  of  per- 
sonnel (less  than  50)  who  serve  at  various  Naval  intelligence  centers. 
The  following  table  displays  Marine  Intelligence  and  Security  manpower. 

warir.e  Corps  Intelligence  and  Security  Manpower 
(End  Strength  ii.  Thousands'; 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 


.Military  1.1  1.1  1.1  l.C 

The  Marine  Corps  contribution  to  the  Intelligence  and  Security 
function  represents  an  effort  to  use  personnel  ir.  peacetime  ir.  a manner 
which  will  allow  then  to  receive  valuable  training  and  experience  through 
work  in  their  occupational  specialty.  Under  wartime  conditions  most  of 
these  Marines  would  be  returned  to  duty  with  the  Flee*  Marine  Forces, 
remaining  in  the  same  type  cf  billet,  tut  contributing  directly  to  the 
support  cf  a deployed  Marine  Amphibious  Force. 

t . research  ar.c  1 evelopm.er.t 

As  the  following  table  shows  Marine  Ccrrs  participation  in 
Research  and  Development  activities  is  small  ar.c  remains  constant  through- 
out the  period. 

Marine  Corps  Research  ar.d  Development  Manpower 
(Er.d  Strengths  in  Thousands) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  7f  FY  7T 

Military  zl  zl  zl  zl 

The  Marines  assigned  to  this  function  include  representatives 
at  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center  as  well  as  other  development  activities  but 
are  primarily  those  a*  the  Marine  Corps  Development  Center  at  Cuantico, 
Virginia.  Marine  Corps  developmental  efforts  encompass  the 
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procurement  and  nut  sequent  test,  evaluation,  and  modification  of  equip- 
ner.t  trier  to'  introduction  ir.tc  the  Fleet  iiarine  Forces.  These  Verines 
rlar  and  conduct  military  potential,  engineering  service,  ar.d  troop 
tests.  They  also  review  end  update  i.'arire  Corps  training  manuals. 

The  manpower  req\  i rer.er.t  is  based  on  workload  ar.d  the  number  requested 
reflects  the  ’.ferine  Corps'  best  estimate  of  the  eortinuir.t  requirements 
l'cr  organisational  ar.d  equipment  related  tests  and  analyses. 

c.  Other  A’lxlliary  Forces 

In  FY  76  less  than  50  i'arines  are  in  each  cf  the  remaining 
Auxiliary  Forces  categories.  The  Varires  it:  the  Centrally  Kanaged  Com- 
munications category  are  supporting  the  Vilitary  Affiliate  radio  System 
and  the  Iefer.se  Ccrmuni cation  Agency.  Those  in  the  Support  tc  Other 
Nations  category  are  ir  I'ilitery  Assistance  and  Advisory.'  Groups.  The 
"arir.es  Ir.  *he  Geophysical  Activities  category;  are  assigned  to  the 
Defense  'Tapping  Agency  as  instructors  in  schools  at ‘ended  by.  i'arines. 


The  following  table  displays  the  military  manpower  needed 
for  the  six  district  headquarters  that  manage  the  ’.'arine  Corps  Reserve. 
"arir.es  directly  supporting  a specific  unit  are  reflected  ir.  the  DRPC 
of  the  supported  unit. 

"arine  Corps  reserve  Ccrror.ent  Support  i'ar.pcwer 
(End  Strengths  ir.  Thousands) 


FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

Military  iL  il  il  il 

Civilians  (Direct  Hire)  .1  .1  .1  .1 
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Base  Operating  Support  (Mi ss! or.  Support ) 


The  following  tatle  displays  th  manpower  requirement  for 
the  period  FY  74 -FY  7T. 


Marine 

Corps 

Base  Cperati 

r.g  Support  ?, 

,'pr.p  ewer 

( End 

Strengths  Ir 

. Thousands ; 

F 

Y 74 

FY  75 

FY  7€ 

FY  7T 

V ilitary 

18.7 

17.6 

17.6 

17.6 

'ivi  liars  (Direct 
ar.d  Indirect  Hire) 

10.5 

10.7 

10.7 

11.1 

I he  Marine  Corps  sires  its  requirement  for  base  operating 
support  r.ar.pv  v:er  at  its  15  installations  using  a fi xed/variable  support 
• : * . .he  fixed  portion,  which  is  all  that  is  requested  here,  consist 
:f  •he  factions  and  services  which  are  required  due  to  the  existence  of 
the  base  but  without  regard  tc  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  units  that  are 
based  there.  Examples  of  these  functions  are  read  rainter.ar.ee  and  repair 
utilities  operations,  and  sewerage  disposal.  The  variable  portion  cf  the 
manpower  is  required  solely  due  to  the  presence  cf  the  tenant  units.  It 
is  provided  by  the  tenant  units  or.  a temporary  basis  ur.de r agreements 
worked  cut  by  the  local  comr.ar.de rs  and  monitored  ar.d  approved  by  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps.  This  manpower  augmentation  remains  assigned  to 
the  parent  unit;  ar.d  trains  ar.d  deploys  with  the  ’ir.it  as  an  organized 
ar.d  effective  confcat  force.  As  a result,  this  manpower  is  counted  ir. 
General  Purpose  Forces.  This  method  of  operation  allows  the  Marines 
assigned  tc  augmentation  duties  tc  maintain  skills  required  upon 
deployment  when  the  parent  unit  must  provide  a substantial  portion  of 
its  own  support. 


The  Marine  Corps  reviews  the  base  operating  support  manpower 
for  each  installation  continually,  including  on  site  Inspections  con- 
ducted at  least  once  every  three  years.  The  base  organizations  are 
analyzed,  as  well  as  the  functions  performed  ar.d  services  rendered,  tc 
assure  that  the  total  manpower  programmed  is  required  and  that  the 
grades  ar.d  skill  levels  are  correct. 


The  aggregate  cf  the  Base  Operating  Support  manpower  comes 
frer  a building  block  approach.  The  first  task  is  to  decide  upon  the 
functions  to  be  performed,  then  upon  the  work  unit  required  so  that  a 
measurement  system  may  be  devised.  Staffing  then  becomes  a matter  of 
deciding  the  level  of  support  or  service  that  will  be  furnished. 
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-.te  rating  Support  category  also  includes  a re  quo:*  ♦ 
for  fc\4;,0  Marines  assigned  • ■.  . • rarity  :ut ies  ii.  barrael a at  51  :•■■,'  r !.a 
bases  throughout  tiu  v;>.  rid.  F «-r:  'i.r.el  are  provided  for  security  gucru  a 


correct ii'i.al  center  pc.”..:  laced  oj.  the  number  cf  h i;rc 
required  to  be  ramrod  j or  week . ..’upervi c<  ry  supply, 
personnel  are  provided  \ used  o’,  the  number  of  guard:  ij 
tc  meet  ther  functional  nsibilities  assigned. 


p*.  ci 


;e  : ufport. 


The  following  table  sumnari sec  manpower  ro< 


. ret  . up p c rt  . re i r.ir.g  mice i c n . 


re 


’ or: r.e  Corps  F rce  Support  Training  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands; 


f-Y 


T.‘Y  *7«. 


FY  76 


7T 


a 


s . c 


Force  support  Training  uni*s  train  recently  designated 
aviators  and  flight  officers  in  combat  aircraft  prior  tc  their  assign- 
ment to  an  operational  squadron  and  provide  standafdi red  training  to 
other  aviation  personnel.  In  addition,  designated  units  within  the 
Marine  Air  Training  Groups  are  tasked  with  providing  interceptor  support 
for  the  Continental  Air  Defense  Corn  and.  The  r a r.  power  request  ic  based 
upon  the  projected  student  load  and  the  necessity  to  provide  instructors 
maintain  aircraft,  and  perform  the  air  defense  rissioi  . 

d.  Command  (Mission  Support  Forces) 

The  following  table  displays  Marine  manpower  in  the  Fission 
Support  Forces  Command  category. 

Marine  Corps  Command  (Fission  Support  Forces)  : tar. power 
( End  Sfrer.rths  in  Thousand:-:  ) 


-iiu  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76 


.Military 


2.0 


1.4 


1.4 


FY  77 


1.3 


The  Marines  ir.  this  category  fill  positions  at  various  inter 
national,  combined,  and  unified  command  headquarters  as  well  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  two  Fleet  Marine  Forces.  Marine  staff  renters  at 
other  service  commands  perform,  two  important  functions.  First,  they 
provide  expertise  to  the  commander  on  ratters  concernin'  amphibious 
warfare.  Secondly,  they  provide  a two-way  conduit  through  which  the 
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liarir.e  Corps  is  apprised  of  contingency  planning  and  through  which  the 
staffs  arc  arart  of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  Fleet  Marine 
Forces.  The  canpccer  requested  for  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces  headquarter? 
elerents  r epresents  the  necessary  overbad  structure  required  to 
administer  ar.d  provide  operational  control  over  the  Marine  Corps  General 
Purpose  Forces.  Tie  ran  power  requested  for  these  headquarters  has  been 
reduced  by  254  spaces  in  consonance  with  Congressional  direction.  The 
reduction  will  be  effected  by  the  end  of  FY  1975. 

4.  Central  Support  Forces 
a.  Base  Operating  Support 

Marine  Base  Operating  Support  i^anpewer 
tEr.d  Strengths  In  Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

Ft  76 

FY7T 

Military 

5.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

Civilians  (Direct  Hire) 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

The  manpower  requested  is  used  to  support  the  logistic  and 
training  installations  of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Logistic  Installations 
base  operations  request  In  FY  76  Is  for  90C  military  and  1,700  civilians. 
The  Installations  supported  are  the  Marine  Corps  supply  activities  at 
Ears  tew,  California;  Albany,  Georgia;  ar.d  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Philadelphia  facility  will  close  In  FY  1976  and  the  functions  being 
performed  will  be  transferred  to  Albany.  The  relocation  will  eliminate 
50  military  and  164  civilian  billets. 

The  Marine  Corps  training  installations  that  arc  supported 
are  the  two  recruit  depots  it  Parris  Xslsnd  and  Snn  Li  ego  and  the 
training  base  at  Quantlco,  Virginia.  The  military  manpower  requested 
In  FY  76  totals  3,700  Marines.  The  civilian  manpower  needed  is 
corrlsd  under  the  Individual  Training  category  and  amounts  to  2,40C 
•nd  strength. 
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b.  Personnel  Support 

The  Personr.el  Support  ir.anpov.er  request  shown  belov.  is  alrcst 
exclusively  for  the  recruiting  service.  Recruiting  is  a particularly 
critical  service  function  in  the  Marine  Corps  because  of  the  conditions 
created  by  the  cessation  of  the  draft  and  the  r.arketinr  conditions  pre- 
vailing under  the  all  volunteer  force  concept. 

Marine  Personnel  Support  Manpower 
(fend  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  7?  FY  76  FT  7T 

Military  3.1  2.?  2.9  2.9 

Civilian  (Direct  Hire)  .1  .1  .1  .1 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Marine  Corps  fell  approx  irately 
7,000  below  its  FY  1974  target  end  strength  and  the  recruiting  quota  has 
been  increased  in  FY  75  to  rake  up  this  shortage.  To  help  the  programed 
recruiting  force  r.eet  these  higher  goals  the  force  was  terporarily  over- 
staffed with  112  billets  at  end  FY  74.  Additionally,  the  procurerent 
process  was  race  rcre  effective  through  irproved  recruiter  training, 
supervision,  and  the  support  of  paid  advertising.  The  results  to  date 
have  teen  satisfactory.  Through  the  first  five  ror.ths  of  FY  1975  the 
Marine  Corps  has  obtained  99.9*  of  its  recruiting  goals.  Indications 
are  that  the  FY  1975  goal  will  be  ret  while  maintaining  an  acceptable 
quality  standard. 

c.  Individual  Training 

The  Individual  Training  manpower  shown  in  the  following 
table  conduct  and  support  the  formal  training  and  education  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  within  the  Marine  Corps  schools  and  in  the  schools  of 
the  other  services,  r.ost  notably  the  Navy. 


Marine  Individual  Training  Manpower 
^ fend  Strengths  in  ‘Thousands; 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

8.8 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Civilian  (Direct  Hire) 

2.4 

2.5 

2U. 

2.5 
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The  training  function?  perforned  are  designed  to  provide  the 
Varlne  Corps  with  the  right  numbers  of  J’arlnes  with  the  proper  skills. 
Complete  Justification  of  the  ? Marine  Corps  training  load  request  Is 
provided  lr.  the  Military  Vanpcr.cr  Training  Peport  for  FY  l?7fc.  The 
men  being  trained  are  Included  In  the  7rilr.ee/Student  account  of  the 
Individuals  categexy. 

d.  C errand  (Central  Support  Forces) 

Corrand  rar.porer  Is  displayed  In  the  following  table. 

Marine  Command  (Central  Support  Forces ) Manpower 
(End  Strength  Ir.  thousand* ) 


FY  74 

FY  7} 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Military  4.6  4.5  4.5  4.! 

Civilian  (Clrect  Hire)  1.6  2.0  2.0  2.( 

The  sanpover  requested  under  Contend  (Central  S import 
Forces)  is  for  Varlne  Corps  headquarters.  Navy  headquarters  support, 
and  support  of  certain  administrative  and  field  activities  cf  the 
Varlne  Corps,  Navy,  and  other  agencies.  The  I’arlne  Corps  does  not 
project  any  significant  changes  In  this  category. 

e.  Logistics 


The  Logistics  manpower  displayed  belov  is  required  for  the 
conduct  of  centrally  managed  supply,  maintenance,  and  support  activities. 
These  activities  procure  material,  maintain  a centralised  inventory  con- 
trol, perform  depot  level  maintenance,  and  provide  other  support 
services.  A generally  constant  level  of  effort  Is  programmed  for  the 
period  FY  75-FY  71. 


Itarlne 


l sties  Mart 


Military 

Civilian  direct  Hire) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

^9 

£ 

hi 

hi 

hi 

hi 

hi 
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f.  Federal  Agency  Support 


The  following  table  displays  I'arine  Corps  manpower  committed 
to  Federal  Agency  support. 

Varine  Federal  Agency  Support  llanpcwer 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

military  1.1  * 1.6  1.6  1.6 

The  Federal  Agency  Support  manpower  requested  by  the  !'arlne 
Corps  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  1,600  man  hitrine  Corps  Security 
Guard  Battalion  which  furnishes  embassy  guerds  for  the  Department  of 
State  around  the  world.  The  Increase  from,  the  FY  19?4  level  of  1,100 
!.!arines  is  in  response  to  the  need  to  provide  additional  security  as  a 
result  of  the  Increased  threat  posed  by  terriorlst  organizations. 

5.  Individuals 


The  Individuals  accounts  contain  the  !&rine  Corps  estimates  of  the 
manpower  required  for  transients,  patients,  prisoners,  and  students/ 
trainees.  The  following  table  displays  the  manpower  needed  for  these 
accounts. 


Marine  Corps  Individuals  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands ; 


FY  74 

FY  7$ 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Transients 

ii.  e 

11.8 

11.7 

11.8 

Patients/Prisoners 

1.6 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Trainees/Students 

Total 

22.0 

wz 

25, 3 

WX 

23.9 

3e77 

26.6 

yrr 

The  Individuals  accounts  will  always  be  estimates  of  the  require* 
raent.  These  estimates  are  based  partly  on  historical  data  and  partly  on 
current  and  projected  manpower  plans  and  policies.  It  is  important  to 
r»  emphasize  that  the  Individuals  accounts  are  as  necessary  as  the  force 
structure  spaces,  and  that  shortages  in  these  accounts  can  only  be  made 
up  by  taking  reductions  with  the  combat  or  support  forces. 
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The  FY  1975  Trainee/Student  end  strength  of  25,3 00  is  larger  than 
either  the  FY  1974  ar.d  FY  1976  totals  due  to  the  increased  accessions 
necessary  to  make  up  the  FY  1974  recruiting  shortfall.  As  discussed 
previously  under  the  Land  Forces  category,  the  change  in  the  end  date 
of  the  fiscal  year  fror  end  June  to  end  September  highlights  the  cyclic 
nature  of  programmed  accession  pattern.  The  larger  than  average  number 
cf  accessions  programmed  during  the  July  through  September  period  will 
result  in  a higher  end  strength  in  training  at  the  end  of  September 
than  at  the  end  of  June. 

E.  FY  1977  Marine  Corps  M.an  power  Requirements 

The  FY  1977  manpower  levels  requested  by  the  Marine  Corps,  com- 
pared to  FY  197T,  is  shown  on  the  following  page. 
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Miring  Corps  Manpower  Requirements 


l 


Civilian 


J. 

’ilitary 

(Direct  and  Indirect) 

FY  7T“ 

”~rY  77 

1TW 

FY  77 

Strategic  Forces 

- 

- 

- 

- 

General  Purpose  Forces 

110.5 

111.7 

• 

• 

Land  Forces 

PI.  8 

83.0 

- 

- 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

28.2 

28.2 

• 

. 

Naval  Forces 

.5 

.5 

- 

Auxiliary  Forces 

Intelligence  & Security 

1.7 

1.7 

ITT 

CT 

- 

- 

Centrally  1'anaged 

Corrur.icaticn 

« 

« 

- 

- 

Research  4 Development 

.7 

.7 

- 

- 

Other  Nation  Support 

» 

* 

- 

- 

Geophysical  Activities 

« 

« 

- 

- 

Mission  Support  Forces 

22.2 

22.2 

11.2  (2.3) 

11.2  (2.3) 

Reserve  component 

Support 

.5 

.5 

.1 

.1 

Base  Operating  Support 

17.6 

17.6 

11.1  (2.3) 

11.1  (2.3) 

Force  Support  Training 

2.8 

2.8 

- 

- 

Command 

1.3 

1.3 

- 

- 

Central  Support  Forces 

22.4 

22.4 

9.3 

Base  Operating  Support 

“ZT 

“O 

O 

Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 

2.9 

2.7 

.1 

.1 

Overhead 

8.0 

8.2 

2.5 

2.5 

Command 

4.5 

4.5 

2.0 

2.0 

Logistics 

.8 

.8 

3.0 

3.0 

Federal  Agency  Support 

1.6 

1.6 

• 

- 

I ndividual 
Transients 

39.7 

IT* 

39.7 

TO 

- 

- 

Patients  ft  Prisoners 

1.3 

1.3 

- 

- 

Trainees  ft  Students 

26.6 

26.6 

- 

- 

Total 

196.5 

197.6 

20.4  (2.3) 

20,4  (2.3) 

Direct  Hire  Only 

18.1 

18.1 

( ) Indirect  hire  included. 
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The  only  substantive  change  In  the  Karine  Corps  manpower  program 
Involves  the  modest  Increase  In  military  end  strength  programmed  into 
the  General  Purpose  Forces  to  Increase  the  manning  of  the  Karine 
Divisions. 

The  manpower  program,  for  FY  1977  is  based  upon  the  current  projected 
threat  and  national  military  strategy.  Changes  in  either  may  lead  to 
revisions  in  the  program. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


AIR  FORCE  ? MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


A.  Introduction 


1.  Summary  and  Highlights.  Within  limited  resources  available  for 
National  defense,  decisions  have  been  made  as  to  force  levels,  deployments 
and  activity  which  will  permit  the  Air  Force  to  accomplish  its  assigned 
missions  with  a prudent  level  of  risk.  These  decisions  are  reflected  ir. 
the  allocation  of  total  available  funds  to  forces,  facilities,  weapons 
system  procurement,  research  and  development  and  manpower.  This  chapter 
provides  the  justification  for  Air  Force  manpower  levels  requested  for 
Fiscal  Yeers  1976,  197T,  and  1977  as  summarized  in  the  following  table. 

Air  Force  Manpower  Requirements 


(End  Strengths) 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

FY  77 

Active  Military  Personnel 

590,000 

590,000 

590,000 

Civilian  Personnel 
birect  Hire,  Military  Functions 
Indirect  Hire  Foreign  Nationals 
Total 

255,904 

15,364 

271,265 

257,825 

15,362 

2737157 

255,699 

15.31* 

27T75I7' 

The  Air  Force  has  been  challenged  to  achieve  needed  improvements 
within  existing  budgetary  constraints.  In  meeting  this  challenge,  the 
Air  Force  has  taken  initiatives  to  reduce  support  costs  and  reinvest  them 
in  force  modernization  or  in  retained  capability  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  elirlnated.  The  most  notable  Air  Force  support  reduction  initiatives 
in  the  President's  FY  1976  Budget  are  an  overall  reduction  in  headquarters 
(including  the  elimination  of  two  major  command  headquarters),  consolidation 
of  activities  in  research  and  development,  elimination  of  over  400  support 
aircraft,  the  closure  of  one  major  and  one  minor  Air  Force  installation  and 
support  reductions  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

These  major  actions,  combined  with  numerous  additional  management 
innovations  and  organizational  restructuring  have  freed  over  30,000  Air  Force 
military  and  civilian  personnel  for  use  in  increasing  combat  effectiveness. 

In  FY  76,  they  have  made  possible  the  initial  increment  needed  to  improve 
the  combat  capability  of  our  tactical  air  forces.  Specifically,  tactical 
fighter  crew  ratios  are  restored  to  1.25  per  aircraft  from  the  1.1  level 
to  which  they  were  reduced  in  FY  71.  This  increase  in  trained  aircrews 
provides  a slgnlfcant  improvement  in  capability  for  rapid  deployment  and 
greater  staying  power  once  ir.  the  combat  area.  These  resources  have  also 
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made  possible  activation  of  three  F-fE  tactical  training  (aggressor)  squadrons 
to  provide  more  realistic  combat  training  for  our  aircrews.  Additionally, 
we  have  increased  flying  hours  to  allow  our  wartime  supplement  aircrews  to 
maintain  proficiency  in  their  aircraft  of  wartime  assignment.  V.'e  have  also 
developed  a program  of  complementary  initiatives  to  increase  stra‘egic 
airlift  capability  which  include  Increases  to  active  force  aircrew 
personnel . 

These  comba*  enhancing  initiatives  will  be  accommodated  while  the 
overall  Air  Force  active  duty  military  manpower  is  reduced  from  611, 134 
projected  for  end  FT  7^  to  5QG,C00  at  end  FY  76.  These  improvements 
in  combat  capability  will  not,  however,  fully  correct  tactical  fighter 
force  deficiencies. 

Current  plans  call  for  a secord  incremental  improvement  in 
tac*ical  air  capability  by  end  FT  77.  Under  this  plan,  and  within  the 
requested  5°C,C00  active  duty  military  strength  level,  crew  raMcs  will 
te  further  increased  ard  maintenance  personnel  added  to  both  tactical 
fighter  ana  tactical  reconnaissance  forces  such  that  wartime  operating 
capatility  will  be  increased  from  *0  to  60  fighter  and  45  to  5 2 
reconnaissance  flying  hours  per  month  per  aircraft.  This  also  will 
represent  the  restoration  of  capability  lost  in  FY  1971  due  to  resource 
limitations.  Beyond  this  increment,  as  new  weapon  systems  are 
introduced,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  add  about  three  additional  tactical 
wings  within  overall  strength  levels. 

2.  Air  Force  Force  structure.  The  force  structure  of  the  Air  Force 
is  the  primary  determinant  of  manpower  requirements.  Therefore,  before 
discussing  Air  Force  manpower  requirements,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  force  structure  which  generates  these  requirements. 

An  overview  of  the  FY  76  force  structure  and  comparison  between 
FY  76  tr.d  FY  68  (Southeast  Asia  peak)  levels  provides  insight  into  the 
changing  complexion  of  the  force  in  terms  of  absolute  numbers;  improved 
capabilities  and  performance;  increased  modernisation  of  and  reliance  on 
Reserve  Forces;  and,  the  requirement  to  maintain  options  for  a "high-low 
mix"  force  of  both  sophisticated  and  highly  capable  but  more  austere 
tactical  fighters. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  active  force  aircraft 
inventory  has  decreased  by  over  34*  since  FY  68.  In  terms  of  capability, 
however,  this  reduction  has  to  some  extent  been  offset.  Performance  and 
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capabilities  of  fighter  aircraft  hare  been  improved.  The  bomber  force 
has  been  given  enhanced  penetration  capabilities.  There  has  been  a con- 
version to  an  all-jet  strategic  airlift  force.  Aircraft  with  high  cost 
of  maintenance  and  limited  capability  have  been  dropped  from  the 
inventory. 


Total  Active  Force  Aircraft 


FY  68 

FT  76 

Bombers 

779 

500 

Tankers 

667 

628 

Fighter/Attack/Interceptor 

3,985 

2,479 

Recon 

1,009 

492 

Cargo  Aranspcrt 

2,358 

902 

Trainers 

2,584 

1,880 

Other 

1,224 

l2,6te> 

371 

Total 

7',  252 

The  balance  between  the  Air  Force  active  and  Reserve  components 
is  based  upon  the  needs  and  missions  which  these  complementary  forces  are 
ncs*  suiteo  to  accorrodatc.  Active  forces  are  primarily  required  to  sup- 
port non-mobilization  contingencies,  the  initial,  pre-mobilization  defense 
of  NATO  and  tc  provide  deterrence,  forward  deployments,  and  the  rotation 
base  to  support  these  deployments.  Reserve  forces  serve  as  effective 
complements  to  the  active  forces  as  follow-on  augmentations  for  selective 
contingencies  when  mobilization  is  appropriate,  and  for  general  war 
conditions.  The  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  have  been  fully 
ir/»  grated  into  the  total  Air  Force  over  the  pest  eight  years.  This  inte- 
gration has  meant  equipping  the  Reserve  components  with  first-line 
aircraft,  F-106s,  A-7s,  RF-4s,  C-130s,  and  beginning  in  FY  76,  with 
KC-135.1.  We  are  planning  to  concurrently  equip  the  active  and  Reserve 
forces  with  production  line  A-lCs  after  the  aircraft  reaches  initial 
operational  capability  (IOC).  In  addition  to  aircraft  modernisation,  the 
Reserve  force  structure  has  been  expanded  through  the  addition  of  the  new 
roles  of  medical  evacuation  and  weather  recce. 

a.  Strategic  Offensive.  Slnoe  FT  68,  the  sice  of  the  Air  Foree 
strategic  missile  Force  has  remained  unchanged  at  over  1,000  ICEM'a.  In 
the  bomber  foree  there  have  been  changes  in  both  the  alzt  and  mix.  In 
terms  of  size,  the  number  of  bombers  in  the  force  baa  bean  reduced  by 
over  190  UE  to  a level  of  approximately  400  UE.  In  terms  of  mix,  the  B-58 
was  phased  out  of  the  inventory  in  FY  69,  and  the  FB-111  entered  the  in- 
ventory in  FT  71.  The  bomber  foree  la  eontlnued  at  the  currant  level; 
however,  the  capabilities  of  selaotad  Air  Force  B-52s  are  planned  for 
expansion.  Those  aircraft  currently  configured  for  mine  laying  will  also 
be  configured  to  launch  the  Navy  Harpoon  missile. 

The  FT  76  active  tanker  force  la  gradually  reduced  from  lta 
present  level  of  over  600  aircraft  as  the  Reserve  forces  assume  an 
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eventual  total  of  118  KC-1 3‘-  aircraft..  As  the  Reserve  comp-oner.*  units 
le  cone  mi  ss  I r.  ready,  they  v.ill  per  f on:  day-to-day  alert  - id  will  augment 
;*f  rategie  Air  Command  forcer  under  generated  alert  condi tionr, 

b.  w • ru teg i c I ef ens i ve . Air  Force  ai  r defense  forcer  have 
undergone  a significant  change  since  KY  08.  The  number  of  sct've 
interceptors  has  been  reduced  by  7ff  as  the  emphasis  or  defense 
against  a strategic  bomber  attack  was  reduced  and  effor*  war  directed 
the  nirsicnr  of  providing  bomber  attack  warning  and  peacetime  nir- 
rpace  surveillance  and  control.  Ir.  KY  70,  tr.e  active  internee-;  t'r  force 
remains  • t six  squadrons  while  the  Air  national  Guard  force  is  reduced 
to  10  squadrons.  Tactical  F-4s  augment  this  force  tc  maintain  minimum 
essential  day-to-day  U.8.  coverage  with  contingency  planning  for 
additional  *.-.ctical  fighter  augmentation  during  crises. 


c.  1 a c t i ca  1 A.  1 r . The  overall  rise  of  the  active  f reo  tactical 
fighter  force  has  beer,  reduced  by  approximately  ' : aircraft  . !:.ce  FY 
0 8.  similarly,  the  active  force  tactical  reconnai  r.acar  ce  force  ha:  beei 
reduced  by  approximately  15C  aircraft;  the  F-1GC  and  RF-101  haw  been 
dropped  fren  the  active  inventory,  and  the  A-7  and  F-lll  have  * een 
introduced.  Although  v;e  are  deploying  highly  capable  aircraft,  pres  erg 
• •rev.  resource  limitations  prevent  us  fro::  achieving  full  system  effi- 
ciency ir.  terms  of  a capability  to  meet  the  high  sustained  sor'ie  rates 
we  would  encounter  ii  combat.  Support  manpower  reductions  will  e:  able 
us  ir.  FY  70  to  make  marginal  increases  ir.  tactical  crew  ratios  to 
maximize  the  capabilities  cf  our  deployed  systems,  with  further  ii:p move- 
ment projected  for  FY  77. 


Ir.  FY  ~6  the  active  tactical  fighter  force  will  be  retained 


: ec  WingS.  Li 

:dui tier  of  the 


:if icant  to  this  force  capability,  however,  is  the 
rst  two  squadrons  of  F-lf<s  in  FY  76.  The  President's 


FY  7A  budget  contains  funds  to  initiate  full  engineering  development  on  a 
scalier,  less-costly  aircraft  - the  Air  Combat  Fighter,  hy  moving 


toward  a force  structure  composed  of  sophisticated  fighters  and  highly 
capable  but  more  austere  aircraft,  the  Air  Force  will  ir.  the  future  be 
able  to  maintain  a larger  combat  capability  and  further  reduce  force 
deficiencies  for  equivalent  budget  expenditures  and  manpower  levels. 


The  FY  76  program  continues  the  modernization  of  the 
reserve  components  through  the  transfer  of  four  PF-4  tactical  recon- 
naissance squadrons  frer  •‘he  active  force,  bringing  the  number  of  FF-4 
squadrons  in  the  Reserve  components  to  seven. 

The  requirement  for  an  effective  command  control  system  is 
satisfied,  in  part,  by  the  various  elements  of  the  Tactical  Air  Control 
System.  The  present  airborne  elemenu  cf  this  system,  is  the  C-130F 
Airborne  Battlefield  Corm.ar.d  and  Control  Center.  These  aircraft,  as 
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veil  as  the  PC- 135  1 net i cal  reployr.er.t  Control  Aircraft,  will  te 
replaced  by  the  I-3A  Airborne  famine  and  Cortrcl  fyster  (AfACf). 

The  FY  76>  prefra"  centimes  the  AW/CT  development. 

d.  Alrli ft.  In  tems  of  changes  In  capabilities,  the 
most  dramatic  have  occurred  In  the  fir  Force  airlift  force.  For 
example,  a r.nV r portion  cf  the  strategic  olrllft  capability  Ir  FY  (C 
vas  represer." ed  by  the  propeller- driven  C-1P4.  This  force  alee 
contained  C -123s  and  C-130s.  Since  that  tire,  this  capability  h6r 
teen  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  increased  through.  the  conversion 
to  the  all-jet  C-5  and  C-141  force.  The  active  tactical  nlrlift  force 
has  chanced  from  a mixed  C-7,  C-l?3»  C-13C  force  to  er.  entirely  C-13C 
force.  The  Feserve  forces  nor:  solely  provide  the  necessary  STOP  cape- 
tillty  for  our  tactical  airlift  forces. 

The  F resident’s  FY  76  budget  continues  the  FY'  75  force 
levels  for  strategic  airlift.  The  FY  76  active  strategic  airlift 
force  consists  cf  four  squadrons  cf  C-5s  and  13  squadrons  of  C-141s. 
This  active  strategic  airlift  force  Is  augmented  by  four  C-5  and  13 
C-141  A!~  Force  Fererve  Associate  units.  The  crews  of  the  Associate 
units  fly  active  force  C-5s  er.d  C-141s  to  provide  necessary  augmenta- 
ticr.  of  the  active  force  to  sustain  Increased  aircraft  utilisation 
rates  upon  mobilization.  In  addition  tc  these  resources,  the  nobility 
forces  include  approximately  25C  long  range  commercial  aircraft  In  the 
Civil  reserve  Air  Fleet  ( CPAF ) . The  President’s  FY  76  budget  also 
ccr.ta’ns  several  program  tc  increase  strategic  airlift  aircraft  with- 
out purchasing  additional  aircraft. 

It  Is  especially  critical,  during  a period  when  maximum 
effort  is  expended  on  reducing  manpower  levels  to  the  absolute  minimum, 
required,  that  there  te  an  objective  and  regularized  process  that  can 
translate  verb loads  generated  by  this  force  structure  Into  manpower 
requi resents . The  following  section  briefly  describes  this  process. 

3.  h’anpewer  P.equl resents  Determination  Process 

Since  1961,  the  Air  Force  has  operated  the  Vanagemen4  Engi- 
neering Trcgrar  as  the  principal  reans  for  determining  manpower 
requirements.  Fyperlence  and  a conscientious  effort  to  Improve  the 
prograr  over  the  years  have  produced  a dependable,  objective  and 
accurate  base  for  documenting  Air  Force  manpower  requirements. 

As  cf  3C  September  1974,  core  than  65~  of  total  Air  Force 
manpower  requirements  were  based  on  standards.  A description  of  this 
r >st  Important  part  of  the  requirements  determination  process,  the 
development  of  standards,  is  presented  below.  The  steps  described  are 
typical  of  those  used  to  develop  standards  for  functions  peculiar  to 
a major  cerrard  or  for  common  functions  performed  throughout  the  Air 
Force . 
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a.  Three  Phases  of  Standards  Development 

Because  there  are  three  distinct  phases  in  a standards 
study,  the  steps  *hnt  occur  in  a typical  study  are  described 
separately  for  eacr.  phase.  The  three  phases  are:  Prelirir.ary, 

Measurement,  and  Computation. 

(1)  Preliminary  Phase.  An  initial  review  is  made  cf  the 
function  to  document  the  hinds  of  work  and  tasks  performed.  Pesearch 
includes  directives,  policies,  organization,  work  processes,  workload 
data,  and  other  items  affecting  the  scope  cf  work  involved.  From  this, 
the  function  is  divided  into  homogeneous  work  groupings  or  work 
centers  — such  as  the  in  anc  out  processing  activity  in  the  military 
personnel  function  or  the  requisitioning  activity  in  the  supply  fui  ction 
— and  a detailed  "work  center  description"  is  developed  for  each  work 
center.  This  detailed  description  includes  a listing  of  all  tasks  which 
are  then  grouped  into  homogeneous  categories  cf  work. 

A Preliminary  Report  is  prepared  and  reviewed  by  the 
staffs  cf  the  Manpower  and  Organization  function  and  the  function 
being  studied  to  insure  that  the  description  reflects  essential  and 
required  work.  The  Preliminary  Report  also  includes  potential  work- 
load factors  or  units  cf  measure  that  will  be  expressive  of  the 
production  outputs  or  work  performed  in  each  work  center,  e.g., 
number  cf  personnel  serviced,  number  of  supply  requisitions  filled. 
Additionally,  the  report  contains  a measurement  rlar.  ar.c  identifies  the 
measurement  techniques  to  be  employed  during  the  next  phase. 

(2)  Measurement  Phase.  Many  work  measurement  techniques 
are  available  ar.c  all  are  used  to  some  extent.  The  two  most  commonly 
used  in  the  Air  Force  are  work  sampling  and  operational  audit. 

■ ■■■-■  — - it  ; ■ . . ■■  ■ .■■■■■ 


V/crk  sampling  is  employed  by  taking  a large  number  of 
instantaneous  samples  of  work  being  performed,  according  to  the  ca*e- 
gories  of  work  identified  in  the  work  center  description.  These 
observations  are  m.ade  at  random,  t reselected  times.  By  the  mathematical 
law  of  large  numbers,  the  percentages  of  time  observed  in  each  category 
cf  work  approach  the  percentages  of  time  actually  spent  by  the  workers. 
This  method  is  very  accurate  and  is  economical  for  measuring  large 
cost,  relatively  stable  functions  with  standard  operations.  Sufficient 
observations  are  taken  during  the  study  cf  a work  center  to  insure  a 
statistical  confidence  cf  951  with  plus  cr  minus  31  accuracy.  Stated 
in  other  terms,  if  sampling  were  continued  indefinitely,  the  results  that 
would  be  obtained  951  of  the  time  would  be  within  plus  cr  minus  31  of  the 
results  already  obtained  through  the  study. 
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Operational  audit  integrates  four  techniques  into  a 
systematic  rethcd  for  measuring  work  activity.  Directed  requirement 
recognises  that  many  activities  and  some  positions  ore  required  ty 
statute  or  Air  Force  directive.  The  directed  requirement  may  apply 
tc  a whole-man  position,  or  to  such  things  as  directed  frequencies 
for  inspections  and  even  directed  time  values  for  an  activity,  such 
as  the  periodic  run-up  of  a standby  electrical  generator.  Coed 
operator  teelmique  is  based  on  the  selection  of  a qualified  individual 
ar.d  observing  the  amount  of  tire  taken  by  that  person  tc  perform  a 
given  activity,  historical  experience  draws  on  a documented  past 
experience  as  a source  for  frequency  and  time  required  to  accomplish 
certain  Jobs,  rest  Judgment  employs  the  combined  experience  with 
judgment  of  the  management  engineering  technician,  the  worker,  ar.d 
the  work  center  supervisor  tc  derive  time  and  frequency  estimates. 

This  technique  is  used  only  in  those  cases  where  the  required  informa- 
tion is  not  attainable  by  any  other  means. 

(3)  Computation  Phase.  All  data  are  analyzed  and  several 
tests  are  performed  with  different  workload  factors  and  statistical 
medeis  to  develop  a standard  which  represents  the  most  valid  man-hour 
to  workload  relationship. 

The  measured  man-hours  required  and  workload  volume 
as  reported  are  plotted,  after  which  correlation  and  regression  analysis 
will  produce  the  test  correlation  between  manpower  and  workload.  As  a 
result,  a regression  line,  in  graphic  form,  is  developed  to  show  the 
manpower  required  tc  perform  at  varying  volumes  of  Workload. 

The  standard  is  also  published  in  the  form  of  a 
manning  table  which  shows  the  manpower  (by  totals  and  skills/granes ) 
for  the  varying  workload  levels. 

A final  report  v/ith  work  center  descriptions,  work 
measurement  data,  and  all  other  supporting  materials  is  prepared, 
reviewed  by  the  major  command,  and  forwarded  to  Headquarters  USAF  for 
review  and  final  approval. 

The  final  study  report  usually  includes  standards  for 
all  work  centers  within  the  specific  function.  By  using  the  results 
of  all  these  standards,  program  estimating  equation  is  developed  which 
relates  th<-  aggregate  command  requirements  to  a programmable  factor, 
such  as  base  population,  flying  hours,  etc.  As  changes  in  programs 
are  forecasted,  the  standards  allow  corollary  management  actions  to 
adjust  manpower  authorizations. 
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b.  Manpower  Guides 


As  previous  stated,  655  .)f  total  Mr  Force  manpower 
requirements  are  deterrir.ee  by  manpower  standards,  developed  ac- 
cording t,c  the  process  Just  described.  The  remaining  Air  Force 
requlremerus  are  based  or  v.hat  we  ten:  manpower  guides,  which 
enq  loy  various  techniques  including  staff  estinates,  manpower  sur- 
veys, desk  audits,  ar.d  contractor  estir.ates.  Y e exj  ec ' that  r a:. power 
guides  will  continue  tr  be  vital  to  determination  of  approx irately 
30-405  of  Air  Force  manpower  requirements.  Guides  are  preferred  when 
inexperience  with  nev;  systems  rake  standards  development  infeasible, 
when  functions  or  systems  have  a known  short-tern  life  before  phase-out, 
and  when  it  would  not  be  cost  efi active  tc  develop  costly  standards  fox1 
small,  one-of-a-kind,  specialised  activities. 

The  application  of  both  manpower  standards  and  guides  to 
forecasted  workloads  requirements  provides  the  accurate,  objective 
and  consistent  basis  for  resource  managers  at  all  levels  of  the  Air 
Force  to  predict  future  manpower  requirements.  This  process  provides 
the  Air  Force  the  capability  to  insure  that  like  activities  throughout 
the  Air  Force  receive  required  levels  of  manpower  consistent  with  work- 
load requirements.  Further,  when  workload  changer  because  of  mission 
or  force  adjustments,  accurate  numbers  of  related  manpower  can  be 
programmed  with  the  changed  mission  or  force  level. 

P.  Significant  Trends 

1.  Total  Program.  Manpower  reductions  in  *he  following  table,  which 
compares  ]°6P  with  IY  1976,  reflect  the  elimination  of  ever  5 , 0C0 
aircraft,  reduced  utilisation  of  remaining  aircraft,  ? 255  reduction  of 
major  installations  and  significant  reductions  in  sustaining  activities. 

The  resultant  manpower  program,  driver,  by  these  force  changes 
reflects  deliberate  management  initiatives  required  to  minimize  the 
effects  or.  combat  capability  of  decreasing  buying  power,  increasing 
manpower  costs  and  limited  resources  available  for  National  defense. 

Air  Force  Manpower  Reductions  FY  6S-FY  76 
(Active  Duty  End  Strengths  in  OCGs ) 


FY  68 

FY  76 

Change 

Numbers  Fer  Cent 

Active  Duty  Military 

904.8 

590.0 

-31 4.8 

-34.8 

Civilian  Personnel  (Direct 
and  Indirect  hire) 

357.9 

271.3 

- 86.6 

-24.2 

Total 

1,262.6 

861.3 

1 

o 

'~_J 

• 

-31.8 
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2.  Headquarters . One  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  since  FY  6c  has 
been  the  reduction  of  personnel  in  Air  Force  management  headquarters, 
.’.hereas  total  Air  Force  strengths  have  teen  reduced  31.8?,  actions 
planned  fcr  FY  76  will  bring  reductions  cf  personnel  in  Air  Force 
management  headquarters  to  ever  50?.  This  reduction  includes  the 
elimination  of  two  major  comrsard  headquarters  (Pacific  Air  Forces  and 
Air  For^e  Communications  Service)  in  FY  n6;  the  elimination  of  six 
numbered  air  force  headquarters;  and,  the  reduction  of  three  numbered 
air  force  headquarters  to  skeletal  staffs  retained  for  wartime  expansion. 
In  addition  to  the  management  headquarters  reductions/elininaticnc, 
thirty-cne  air  divisions  have  been  eliminated. 

3.  Overseas  Deployments.  Not  only  has  the  total  Air  Force  declined 
during  this  period,  but  also  the  numbers  of  Air  Force  Military  person- 
nel deployed  overseas  has  teen  decreased.  When  compared  to  FY  68,  the 
Air  Force  overseas  posture  in  FY  76  reflects  an  overall  reduction  of 
169,549  personnel,  2,213  aircraft,  29  bases.  Personnel  reductions 
include  significant  reductions  in  Southeast  Asia,  a 55?  reduction  in 
the  Western  Pacific  and  a 13?  reduction  in  Furope  and  related  areas. 

These  substantial  overseas  reductions  have  placed  more 
emphasis  on  retaining  strong  peacetime  management  capabilities  in 
major  commands  lcceted  in  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  and 
insuring  the  capability  for  rapid  deployment  of  required  forces  and 
personnel  to  oversees  locations  during  wartime  end  contingency 
situations. 

C.  Manpower  Kequirements  by  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Category 

The  following  tables  display  by  DPPC  Air  Force  manpower  requirements 
for  the  period  FY  74  to  FY  77.  This  section  describes  the  significant 
features  of  the  FY  75-FY  7T  program.  Section  P will  describe  the  FY 
1977  program. 
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Air  Force  Military  Manpower  Requirements 
(Active  Duty  End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


Strategic  Forces 

FT  74 
Actual 

99.8 

FT  75  FT  76  FT  7T 

(FT  1976  Budget) 

90.0  81.9  81.7 

FT  77 
Auth. 

81.6 

General  Purpose  Forces 

113.7 

111.5 

112.4 

112.8 

116.6 

Land  Force's 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

73.9 

72.9 

74.6 

75.0 

79.0 

Naval  Forces 

• 

. 

- 

. 

Mobility  Forces 

39.8 

38.7 

37.8 

37.8 

37.6 

Auxiliary  Forces 

intelligence  i Security 

79.8 

71.8 

67.7 

67.6 

67.5 

“757? 

•7 JJ 

21.6 

"70 

"TO 

Centrally  Managed 
Cocrur.l  cation 

24.3 

19.7 

18.8 

18.8 

18.9 

Research  & Development 

17.4 

37.5 

17.0 

17.0 

17.1 

Support  to  Other  Nations 

2.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Geophysical  Activities 

10.9 

9.8 

8.9 

8.9 

8.8 

Mission  Support  Forces 

172.0 

164.1 

157.1 

157.1 

155.4 

Reserve  Components  Support 

1.0 

"O 

" .0 

Base  Operating  Support 

130.4 

125.3 

119.8 

119.8 

117.6 

Force  Support  Training 

16.1 

16.0 

15.9 

16.0 

16.5 

Command 

24.5 

21.8 

20.8 

20.7 

20.6 

Central  Support  Forces 
Base  operating  support 

109.1 

105.5 

% 

<2077 

102.9 

102.7 

"7T7T 

“707F 

"7077 

"TOT* 

Medical  Support 

31.2 

30.6 

29.8 

29.8 

29.5 

Personnel  Support 

7.0 

7.0 

6.8 

6.7 

6.7 

Individual  Training 

28.7 

27.7 

27.1 

27.1 

27.1 

Conaand 

14.8 

14.2 

14.0 

13.9 

13.9 

Logistics 

5.2 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

Federal  Agency  Support 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Individuals 

69.3 

"2*77 

68.7 

67.7 

67.9 

66.0 

Transients 

“7*70 

24.2 

23.9 

“TO 

Patients 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.8 

Trainees  1 Students 

38.9 

38.5 

38.3 

39.0 

39.2 

Cadets 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

4.2 

Total  Air  Force 

IS 

|o» 

611.5 

590.0 

590.0 

590.0 

MOTE:  Toiali  m y not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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Air  Force  Civilian  Manpower  Requirements 
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1.  Strategic  Forces.  Mr  Force  strategic  forces  are  subdivided 
ir.tc  o f f er.s i ve , de f er.se  ar.d  cor.*rol  and  surveillance  forces. 

a.  Strategic  Offensive  Forces.  The  following  tables  shew  / ir 
Force  Strategic  Offensive  Force  requi resents. 

Air  Force  Strategic  Offensive  Forces 


FY  74 

FI  lc 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Active  Force: 
bombers 
S-5J  ( It ) 
Fb-111  (Ft) 

37  2 
66 

1'Q 

"k 

330 

(j 

3.30 

66 

Tankers 

kC-135  (ut ) 

615 

615 

585 

575 

I.licsiles 
Titan  II 
1 'Jr.  ulemas 

54 

1,CC0 

54 

1,0(0 

54 

1,0C0 

54 

1,000 

Reserve  Forces: 
Tenners 

Al!ft  kC-135  ( t’£ ) 

C 

C 

32 

40 

Air  Force  Strategic 

Offensive  Force 

s Manpower 

(End  Streng 

ths  in  Thousands 

) 

FY  74 

FY  75 

fy  76 

FY  7c 

.Yilltary 

72. C 

65.2 

5d3 

58.1 

Civilian  direct 
and  Indirect  lire) 

.6 

.7 

1.5 

1.7 

Strategic  offensive  forces  consist  of  eortat  aircraft  ar.d 
intercontinental  ballistic  rissiles  urder  the  control  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC).  SAC's  primary  mission  is  to  prevent  nuclear  war 
through  its  ability  to  deliver  this  nuclear  firepower  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  even  if  subjected  tc  surprise  attach.  SAC  is  also 
capable  of  delivering  conventional  (non-nuclear)  weapons  with  its 
bomber  aircraft.  7c  perform  these  missions  In  FY  76,  there  are 
22  £-52  squadrons,  4 FF.-lll  squadrons,  35  KC-135  tanker  squadrons, 

6 Titer,  rissile  squadrons  and  20  i.iinutenan  squadrons  with  the  unit 
equipment  (l’I ) 1/  shown  in  the  table  below. 

1/  Unit  hquiprent  (It)  is  the  basis  for  tanning  aircraft  equipped 
un I*s.  This  Is  less  than  the  Total  Active  Inventory  (TAI),  which 
remains  level  except  for  aircraft  attrition. 
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Ihe  strategic  offensive  manpower  reductions  shorn  in  the 
above  table  are  attributable  to  the  following  actions.  In  FY  75,  the  B-52 
force  v.as  reduced  by  one  squadron  because  cf  aircraft  aging  and  budgeting 
constraints . In  IT  76,  two  major  changer  are  planned  in  the  operation  of 
the  bomber  force.  The  first  is  a reduction  in  the  proportion  of  ti.e  force 
to  be  maintained  on  ground  alert  from  iOt  tc  30*.  The  second  major  change 
involves  *he  transfer  of  12£  I'E  KC-135  tankers  from  the  active  force  to 
the  Air  Pererve  components  over  the  next  several  years.  Civilian  manpower 
increases  in.  the  active  force  reflect  additional  Reserve  forces  technician 
requirements  for  this  increased  mission.  Additionally,  a B-52  wing  will 
be  inactivated  and  its  resources  consolidated  with  other  active  units. 

The  above  FY  76  bomber  and  tanker  actions  result  in  a reduced 
requirement  for  12  satellite  activities.  V'ith  the  decrease  in  active 
force  tankers,  it  has  been  possible  to  consolidate  some  alert  aircraft 
at  selected  satellite  bases  and  main  operating  bases  without  decreasing 
operational  capability. 

b.  Strategic  Defensive  Forces.  The  following  tables  show  Air 
Force  Strategic  Defensive  Force  requirements. 

Air  Force  Strategic  Defensive  Forces 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

Interceptor  Squadrons; 

Active  Air  Force  7666 

Air  National  Guard  19  14  11  10 


Air  Force  Strategic  Tefensive  Forces  Manpower 
(fend  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

16.2 

14.1 

13.0 

12.9 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

6.9 

6.0 

4.7 

4.4 

Air  Force  strategic  defensive  forces  include  the  aircraft 
and  radars  of  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command,  Air  National  Guard  and 
Alaskan  Air  Command.  These  forces  are  required  for  surveillance  and 
control  cf  air  3pace.  To  perform  this  mission  in  FY  76,  we  will  employ 
a force  of  six  active  Air  Force  and  six  Air  National  Guard  F-106 
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squadrons,  ere  ANG  F-4  . quadron  and  three  /!!C  F-101  squadrons  through 
EY  71.  The  ground  environment  systems  lr. elude  8 Region  Control 
Centers,  5 rai.ua  1 NOPAL)  control  centers,  anu  91  .7urvelllar.ee  radar  sites 
cf  wnlch  the  Air  Fc ree  r-ar.s  all  but  25  located  In  Canada.  There  are  also 
8 FAA/TCA.F  Joint  use  radar  rites  ar.d  3 ANG  radar  sites  used  for  strategic 
defense,  Thirty-one  distant  Early  Warning  ( 1 1 V. ) stations  are  tanned 
prlrarily  cor. tractor  personnel. 

The  eduction  fror  FY  74  to  FY'  7f.  reflects  the  transfer  of  one 
F-IG6  squadron  fror  the  active  force  as  part  of  the  Air  Feserve  Forces 
!'cderr.i ration  Program,  and  the  phase  cut  cf  0 EC-121  aircraft.  In 
acdltlon  tc  these  actions  that  were  contained  in  the  FY  1975  [’resident's 
Budget,  further  reductions  have  beer  made  lr.  FY  1975  due  to  the  phase  out 
cf  8 surveillance  radar  sites.  Fror.  FY  1975  tc  FY  1976,  the  reduction 
In  end  strength  is  prinarily  attributable  to  the  phase  out  of  the 
regaining  FC-121  squadron  (6  aircraft)  fror.  the  active  force,  and  a 
reduction  In  ANG  runitions  storage  personnel. 

c.  strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces,  ’'anpewer  requl re- 
rents for  this  category  are: 


Air  Force  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  ' anpewer 
’ (End  Strengths  In' Thousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  77 

Military 

11.5 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  iiire) 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.9 

Control  and  survelller.ee  ( C&2 ) forces  consist  cf  the  following 
aircraft:  1 squadron  of  .7R-71s  for  recoiwalsser.ee;  28  Post  Attack  Command 

and  Control  System.  (FACCS)  aircraft  which  are  used  by  the  ftrateglc  Air 
Command  for  airborne  command  posts,  communication  relay,  ana  launch 
control  centers,  and  3 F-4A  aircraft  which  are  the  National  Emergency 
Airborne  Corrand  post  aircraft  located  at  Andrews  AFP,  f'D.  The  ground 
environment  activities  Include  the  NCRAD  Combat  Operations  Center  In 
Cheyenne  fountain  near  Colorado  Springs  which  is  the  nerve  center  for 
aerospace  defense  of  the  North  American  Continent;  3 Eallistic  ,;icsilc 
Early  Warning  sites;  6 Submarine  Launched  Ballistic  Fissile  Detection 
and  Warning  sites;  7 CPACEiRACK  sites  consisting  of  radars  and  baker- 
Hunn  cameras,  including  the  FPS-85  phased  array  radar  at  fglin  AFE,  FL; 
the  ground  data  system  for  the  satellite  early  warning  program  and 
portions  of  the  national  military  command  and  control  system.  Finally, 

C&2  forces  include  communications  and  command  and  control  support 
equipment  associated  with  the  strategic  forces. 
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Manpower  reductions  shown  ir.  the  alove  table  are  attributable 
to  the  phase  cut  of  two  submarine  launched  ballistic  nissile  (fli.')  radar 
site.  Ir.  FY  75. 

Get  era  1 Purpose  Forces.  Air  Force  general  f ur;  osc  fcrces  art 
sul  divides.  Into  ‘.act  I eel  elr  forces  ai  d rolility  forces. 

•l.  Tactical  Air  Forces.  Taetical  air  forces  primary  mission  rar.- 
pover  Ii. eludes  the  ci*er.s,  orrar.icaticr.al  nr.d  field  maintenance,  weapons 
systems  security  ar.d  run! tiers  rnir.ter:ance  personnel  required  to  operate 
ar.c  maintain  tactical  air  reapers  oysters.  Also  included  are  the  personnel 
required  to  n.ar  associated  corrrar.d  functions.  This  category  alee  includes 
manpower  for  tactical  air  control  systerrs  re  operate  and  n.airtair.  assigned 
equipment  as  well  as  to  provide  the  Forward  Air  Control  and  Air  I.ialscn 
Officers  necessary  tc  support  Army  ai.c  allied  rround  forces. 

Civilian  resources  are  programmed  in  the  Tactical  Forces  to 
perferr  these  Jobs  that  do  r.ct  require  military  personnel.  The  majority 
support  '.Ynr  Feadiress  Vaterlel  storage  and  nointenar.ee  requirements  or 
serve  as  foserve  Forces  technicians. 

The  following  example,  using  the  /.- 7 aircraft,  is  illustrative 
of  the  manner  in  which  tactical  sir  manpower  requirerents  are  derived: 

Crews:  The  crew  corpositjcr.  of  the  A-7  is  one  pilot. 

The  required  crew  ratio  based  or.  cert  at  readiness  requirerents  is  1.25 
per  aircraft.  The  1.25  crew  ratio  means  that  for  n squadron  corpcsed 
of  24  aircraft,  3C  pilots  would  be  required  in  primary  crew  positions. 

.'.’nintenai  cc:  Presently,  maintenance  ranpower  require- 

ments for  tactical  air  forces  are  based  on  a statistical  manpower  standard 
which  relates  required  ranpower  tc  flying  hour  generation. 

A.  maintenance  ranheur  per  flying  hour  factor  Is  developed  by 
examining  maintenance  raiihcur  data  that  nre  collected  daily  fror  each 
ralr.terar.ee  activity  In  the  Air  Force.  The  maintenance  manhour  per 
flying  hour  factor  for  the  A-7  is  25  hours;  i.e.,  it  takes  25  productive 
direct  manhours  of  maintenance  to  produce  cr.e  flying  hour.  The 
maintenance  ranheur  factor  tires  the  number  of  flying  hours  each  aircraft 
must  generate  per  month  equals  the  total  productive  direct  rr.aii.ter.ance 
manhours  that  must  be  rede  available  for  each  A-7  each  month.  To  this 
rust  be  added  manhours  for  maintenance  of  the  aerospace  ground  equipment 
(e.g.,  starters,  generators)  associated  with  the  weapon  system..  Or,  the 
average  this  requires  an  additional  15f  of  the  maintenance  manhours.  The 
ranheur  requirement  developed  thus  far  pertains  only  to  the  worker  or 
"wrench  turner".  It  is  also  necessary  to  add  a factor  for  maintenance 
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supervision.  This  factor  varies  by  weapon  system  and  by  deployment  con- 
figuration, but  Air  Force-wide  the  factor  amounts  to  10?  of  the  raanhourr 
required  to  maintain  the  weapon  system  and  the  aerospace  ground 
equiprent . 


The  manhour  requirements  for  maintenance,  computed  in  the 
above  manner,  are  converted  to  authorisations  by  dividing  by  the  number 
of  hours  an  individual  is  available  for  direct  productive  work  in  an 
average  month.  Air  Force  studies  have  established  that  an  individual 
who  is  on  wartime  sustained  schedule  of  a 1C  hour  shift,  six  days  a week, 
is  available  for  work  242  hours  per  month.  1/  This  number  excludes  the 
time  lost  for  sickness,  leave,  training,  anT  similar  activities.  Further, 
surveys  have  determined  that  he  is  directly  productive,  doing  actual 
"wrench  turning",  60?  of  this  time,  with  the  remaining  time  devoted  to 
indirect  requirements  such  as  standby  and  cleanup. 


To  summarise  the  requirements  computation  for  an  A-7 

squadron : 


25 

x56  2/ 

1VZ00  ” 

x:4 

irm 

xl.15 

xl.lC 

42,504 


Productive  Direct  Maintenance  "anhours /Flying  Hour 
’Wartime  Flying  Hours  per  month  per  Aircraft 
Maintenance  Manhcurs/Aircraft 
Number  of  Aircraft/Squadron 
!!aintenar.ce  Manhours /Squadron 
Ground  Support  Equipment  Maintenance 
Manhours  for  Maintenance  of  Aircraft  and  GSE 
Maintenance  Supervision  (Planning,  Scheduling, 
Quality  Control)  Manhours/? tonth 
Total  !.!anhours  RequiredA'or.th 


2L2  Hours  Available  for  Work/Mcr.th 

x.6C  Productive  Direct  Manhour  Factor 

145.5  Direct  Productive  ’.fonhours/Month 


42,504  Productive  Direct  T.tanhours  Required 

145.2  Productive  Direct  Manhours  Available 

Per  ?5m 


» 293  Spaces  Required  for  Squadron  Maintenance 

293  ♦ 24  * 12.2  Maintenance  Spaces  Per  Aircraft 

1/  Maintenance  manning  for  tactical  air  forces  is  calculated  on  a 
~ 60  hour  wartime  work  week  using  wartime  flying  hours. 

2/  The  example  reflects  additive  maintenance  personnel  associated  with 
” the  restoration  of  the  tactical  fighter  force  crew  ratios  to  1.25. 
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Munitions.  These  requirerents  are  based  on  manager ei  t 
engineering  statist  leal  standards.  Included  in  this  area  Is  the  manpower 
requires  fer:  leading,  unloading,  nrrlrg  and  de-arming  cf  committed 

rur  itiens;  inspection,  testing  and  maintenance  of  all  aircraft  weapons 
release  systems:  r.alr.tenanee,  ammunition  lraclr»rc,  activaticr.  end 
deaeti verier,  of  aircraft  gun  system:  ar.d  a 3C  day  capability  for 
munitions  rr.ainter.Enee,  storage  and  handling.  The  factor  for  the  A-7  is 
rrar.pcr.er  authorisations  per  aircraft. 


Supervision  ar.d  V.ir.g  Staff.  These  recuirerer.tr  are 
lasec  or.  management  engineering  star.cn rds  ar.d  naming  guides.  Included 
are  tr.e  men  required  for  squacror.  supervl? for.  ar.d  the  squadron  contributor 
to  wing  staff.  These  personnel  perform  such  jobs  as  command,  operations, 
planning  and  cehedulirg,  flying  safety,  quality  cor.trcl  cr  aircrew 
’raining  ar.d  proficiency,  e c.  Inch  A-"  squadron  requires  \(  officers 
ar.c  3C  airmen. 


.'.capons  Sys ter,  fecurity.  These  requirements  are  tased 
cn  manpower  standards.  Security  personnel  are  required  for  entry  con- 
trol close  ar.d  distant  toundar:  support,  security  alert  teams,  etc.  The 
requirement  for  an  A-7  squadron  has  teen  determined  tc  be  37  airmen. 


Application  cf  Factors 

( _4  aircraf*,  each  flying  A hours  rer  month,  with  perroi-nei  working  10 
nears  a day  end  < day?  a work.) 


Officers 

Airmen 

Total 

Crew:  24  >:  1 >:  1.25 

^ - 

C 

30 

i.air.ter.a:  ce:  24  12.2 

f 

2«7 

293 

Munitions:  24  x 5.45 

*2 

128 

131 

A ing/Squadrer.  Staff 

Ifc 

30 

46 

'.‘.'capons  Security 

r 

37 

37 

Primary  Mission  Manpower 

91 

482 

537 

required  for  Typical  A-7 
Squadron 

Manpower  requirements  for  other  types  of  tactical  oir 
forces  squadrons  are  calculated  In  a similar  manner. 
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Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Forces 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Active  Force: 

Air  Force  Tactical 

rings  (TFT) 

22 

22 

22 

Air  Force  Reconnaissance 
Squadrons 

Air  Force  Tactical 

13 

o 

o 

Fighter  Training 
(Aggressor)  Teds 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Reserve  Forces: 

Air  National  Guard 

Fighter/At tack  Sq  1/ 

29 

31 

30 

30 

Ah’G  Reconnaissance  Sq- 
Air  Force  Reserve 

7 

7 

9 

Q 

Fighter/Attack  Sq 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Air  Force  Tactical 

Air  Force 

Manpower 

(Tnd 

Strengths 

In  Thousands ) 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

73.9 

72.9 

74.6 

75.0 

Civilian  v Cirect 

and  Indirect  TTire) 

13.2 

14.3 

14.  e 

14.9 

In  FY  76,  four  squadrons  „f  RF-4Cs  are  transferred  from 
the  active  force  as  part  of  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  Modernisation  Program. 

As  discussed  earlier  ir.  this  chapter,  this  decrease  is  offset  by  increasing 
tactical  force  crew  ratios  to  1.25  per  aircraft  (from  the  1.1  to  which  they 
were  reduced  in  FY  1971  because  of  resource  limitations).  Consistent 
with  the  Air  Reserve  Forces  crew  ratios,  thi3  increase  in  trained  aircrews 
ar.d  associated  maintenance  personnel  represents  a significant  increase 
in  capability  for  rapid  deployment  ar.d  greater  staying  power  once  ir.  the 
combat  area.  Air  Force  support  reduction  initiatives  have  also  released 
sufficient  resources  to  activate  three  IF  UE  tactical  fighter  training 
(aggressor)  squadrons  which  will  provide  more  realistic  aircrew  combat 
training  than  has  beer,  possible  outside  the  actual  combat  environment. 

In  FY  76,  the  active  tactical  fighter  force  is  retained 
at  22  rings.  The  capability  represented  by  this  force  is  significantly 

1/  Includes  two  training  squadrons. 
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Improved  by  the  activation  of  the  firat  two  squadrons  of  F-15s,  v;hoce  apilit.v 
and  armament  were  designed  specifically  for  air-to-air  combat. 

Additional  tactical  air  forces  capability  Increases  are 
planned  for  FY  77  and  later  years  to  correct  present  and  emerging 
deficiencies  and  to  move  towards  a force  structure  of  26  active  wings. 

b.  Mobility  Forces.  Mobility  forces  manpower  Includes  the 
crew,  aircraft  maintenance  and  weapons  system  security  personnel  as  well 
as  personnel  to  perform  essential  training  flying  safety  and  command  and 
control  duties.  The  determination  of  these  requirements  is  accomplished 
in  a manner  similar  to  procedures  described  in  the  section  on  tactical 
air  forces,  although  maintenance  requirements  for  the  C-141  are  based  on 
an  engineered  standard  rather  than  a statistical  (manhour  per  flying) 
hour  factor/standard.  Civilian  resources  in  the  Mobility  forces  are  pro- 
grammed to  fill  those  requirements  that  do  not  require  military  personnel. 

In  addition  to  maintenance  specialists,  the  aerial  port  and  terminal 
operations  necessary  to  support  the  strategic  airlift  force  also  require 
large  numbers  of  civilians.  Reserve  forces  technicians  employed  in 


associate  airlift  units 

are  also  included  in  civilian  totals. 

Air  Force  Mobility  Forces 
FY  74  FY  75  FY  76 

FY  7T 

Active  Force: 

Tactical  Airlift  Sq 

17 

17 

15 

15 

Strategic  Airlift  Sq 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Aeromed  Airlift  Sq 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Special  Mission 
Airlift  Sq 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Aerospace  Rescue  & 
Recovery  Sq 

12 

9 

7 

7 

Reserve  Force: 
Tactical  Airlift  Sq 

34 

37 

37 

37 

Strategic  Airlift  Sq 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Strategic  Airlift  Sq 
(Assoc)  1/ 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Aeromed  Airlift  Sq 
(Assoc)  1/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aerospace  Rescue  & 
Recovery  Sq 

4 

6 

6 

6 

1/  Associate  squadrons  provide  aircrews  and  maintenance 
personnel  for  utilization  with  active  USAF  squadrons. 
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Air  Force  Mobility  Forces  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  In  Thousands) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  7( 

FY  7T 

Military 

39.8 

IF.  7 

37.  ? 

37. S 

Civilian  (Tirect 
and  Indirect  Fire 

13.7 

14.2 

14.5 

14. r 

Consistent  wi th  Congressional  direction,  required  Increases 
ir.  strategic  airlift  capability  v.*I  1 1 be  achieved  to  the  maximum  extent 
p-  sslble  by  employing  components  cf  the  felected  Reserve.  Pecruiting 
experience  indicates  that  the  Air  I-crce,  ‘herefore,  to  achieve  required 
strategic  airlift  mobilised  c re w ratios  of  4.0  per  aircraft  nrd  a can- 
ability  for  substalr.ing  a 1C  hour  u*Ilization  rate,  active  force  cap- 
abilities v. ill  be  Increased  Ir.  FY  n(  by  two  rears.  Wartime  surge  and 
sustained  requirements  will  be  m.e* , In  part,  by  employing  active  force 
’’auxiliary"  aircrews  and  maintenance  personnel  frc-r  non-wartime  essential 
positions.  This  will  be  done  w!*h  r.c  increase  in  total  strength  require- 
ments. In  addition,  to  make  up  the  remaining  capability  shortfall,  the 
C-5  active  crew  ratio  rill  be  Increased  from  2.C  to  2.05. 

"his  modest  increase  Is  offset  by  transfer  of  two  C-130 
tactical  airlift  squadrons  from  "he  active  force  as  part  cf  the  Air 
Reserve  Forces  Modernization  Program.  Additionally,  two  Air  National 
Guard  air  rescue  and  recovery  squadrons  will  be  formed  from  HH-3  and 
KC-130  aircraft  transferred  from:  the  active  force. 

3.  Auxiliary  Forces.  Auxiliary  forces  are  subdivided  into  in- 
‘ellig^r.ce  and  security,  centrally  managed  communications , research 
and  development,  support  to  other  nations  and  geophysical  activities. 

a.  Intelligence  and  Security.  Air  Force  manpower  require- 
ments for  this  category  are: 

Air  Force  Intelligence  1 Security  Manpower 
I End  Strengths  In  ^housanclcj 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

25.2 

23.4 

21.6 

21.6 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  hire) 

3.0 

3.0 

2.F 

2.8 
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Intelligence  manpower  reductions  reflect  the  continued  eirphasis 
by  the  Air  Force  to  reduce  intelligence  resources.  They  represent  such 
things  as  unit  inactivations  and  the  phaseuowr.  of  reconnaissance  and  signal 
intelligence  based  on  the  realignment  of  priorities,  management  efficiencies 
and  the  application  of  technological  advances. 

The  resources  to  support  intelligence  training  which  were 
formerly  reported  in  this  category  are  transferred  to  the  central  support 
forces  Individual  Training  category  in  FY  76  ( 700  military  ar.d  100 
iviliar.s ). 

b.  Centrally  .Vanaged  Communications.  Air  Force  manpower  require- 
ments for  this  category  are: 

Air  Force  Centrally  1'anaged  Communications 
fEnd  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  73  FY  76  FY  77 

?:  ilitary  24.3  19.7  18. S 18.8 

Civilian  ( Lirect 

and  Indirect  litre)  6.5  5.6  5.3  5.3 

The  decreases  between  FY  74  and  75  are  attributable  to  base 
closures,  Ccutheact  Asia  support  reductions  and  a transfer  of  base  com- 
munications resources  from  centrally  managed  commur.i cations  to  the  base 
operating  support  categories  to  properly  identify  this  resource  with  the 
force  activities  supported.  Reductions  between  FY  75  and  FY  76  result 
from  support  reduction  initiatives  including:  consolidation  of 

activities  in  the  Kanto  Plain,  Japan;  realignment  of  Air  Force  activities 
in  the  Pacific,  including  the  disestablishment  of  headquarters  Tacific 
Air  Forces;  consolidation  of  Air  Force  Ccmmur.i cations  fervice  (AFCf) 
activities  under  the  Military  Airlift  Command,  permitting  elimination  of 
Headquarters  AFCC  as  a major  conrand;  md  reductions  at  bases  throughout 
the  Air  Force  where  activities  under  the  ’.'ilitary  Airlift  Command  are 
collocated  and  can  be  consolidated  or  eliminated. 
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c.  Research  and  Leveloprent.  Air  Force  manpower  requirements 
For  this  category  are: 

Air  Force  Research  and  Development  I.'anpower 
(End  Strengths  ir.  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

F Y 70 

FY  77 

Military 

17.4 

17.5 

17.0 

17. C 

Civilian  (Lirect 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

22.7 

22.8 

21.5 

21.5 

The  decline  in  research  and  development  manpower  is  largely 
attributable  tc  Air  Force  support  reduction  initiatives.  The  Air  Force 
has  ccr.scli dated  laboratories  to  focus  research  and  development  activities 
into  three  functional  areas:  space  and  missile  systems;  aeronautical 

systems;  and  electronics,  commur.i cations,  command  and  control.  Net  only 
does  this  laboratory  realignment  save  manpower  tut  it  also  permits  mere- 
direct  support  to  the  three  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC)  prccuct 
divisions.  Further  savings  result  from,  consolidation  of  AFSC  test  air- 
craft from,  six  to  three  locations,  thus  improving  utilization  of  aircraft 
and  mcdific tticn  facilities  and  reducing  management  overhead. 


c.  Cup pert  to  Cther  Nations, 
this  category  ere: 


Air  Force  manpower  requirements  for 


.pert  to  Other  Nations  hanpower 
strengths  in  Thousands 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY 

7: 

Military 

2.0 

i.4 

1.4 

u. 

• ^ 

Civilian  (Lirect 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

.1 

• 

.2 

.2 

Military  decreases  result  from  reductions  in  military  as- 
sistance activities.  The  small  civilian  change  is  an  increase  ir. 
reimbursable  personnel  fer  support  cf  Foreign  1'ilitary  Sales  cases. 
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e.  Geophysical  Activities:  Air  Force  manpower  require- 

ments for  this  category  are: 


Air  Force  Geophysical  Activities  I.'arpcwer 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousand's ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  71 

Military 

10.9 

9.8 

8.9 

8.9 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

Reductions  reflect  drawdown  ir.  base  weather  operations  con- 
sistent with  drawdown  ir.  forces  and  ba-’ng  structure.  In  addition, 

5 WC-13Cs  are  phased  out  of  the  active  force.  The  Air  Reserve  Forces 
now  share  the  weather  reconnaissance  mission  with  the  active  force.  In- 
creases in  civilians  are  attributable  to  requirements  for  /ir  Reserve 
Forces  technicians  to  support  this  increased  mission. 

4.  Mission  Support  Forces.  Mission  Support  Forces  are  sub- 
divided into'  Reserve  Components  Support,  Base  Operating  Support,  Force 
Support  Training,  and  Command. 

a.  Reserve  Component  Support.  Air  Force  manpower  requirements 
for  this  category  are: 


Air  Force  Reserve  Components  Support  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  In  Thousand's") 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  71 

Military 

1.0 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

6.6 

6.6 

6.0 

6.0 

Air  Force  Reserve  Components  Support  manpower  in  the  following 
table  is  employed  in  activities  with  area  responsibilities  such  as  Air 
Force  Reserve  regions  and  Rational  Guard  state  headquarters;  general 
administrative  activities  such  as  the  Air  Reserve  Personnel  Center;  person- 
nel associated  with  the  operations  and  maintenance  of  Air  Rational  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Peserve  air  bases  and  combat  aircrew  training;  manpower 
associated  w'ith  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Head- 
quarters Air  Force  Reserve;  and  the  A.ir  Force  support  portion  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau. 
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Reserve  Cor.ponei.ts  Support  reductions  in  the  preceding  tat  le 
reflect  the  ret  effect  of  several  actions,  primarily  closing  cf  tllirgton 
anu  lari  Iter  Air  Force  Rases  In  FT  76. 

t.  base  Operating  Support.  Air  Force  rar;por:er  requirerents  f^r 
ti  is  category  are: 

Air  Force  rare  Operating  Support  (fission  Support  Forces ) L’anpower 

^nd  . trergth  In  Thousands; 


FT  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

.*  iiitary 

130.4 

IDS.  3 

119.6 

119.6 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Jilre) 

66.5 

(4.7 

(3.2 

(3.3 

These  per, 

sorrel  are  ar.  integral  part 

cf  the 

cor tat  ring  and 

perf err.  such  functions  as  aircraft  refueling,  control  tower  operations, 
aircraft  dispatch,  airfielc  and  facilities  r.a ir.ter.ar.ee,  fire  protection 
and  crash  rescue,  base  security,  supply  and  supply  services  and  essential 
adrinistrative  r an&f enent  functions. 

Reductions  in  this  category  result  fror  force  reductions 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  base  closures,  and  frer  nar.agsr.ent 
initiatives  to  reduce  support  costs.  As  exarples  cf  the  latter,  eereroniol 
guards  are  being  reduced,  the  Vatagcrda  Island  Porting  Rare*;  in  to  he  closed, 
and  prc;eller  driven  support  aircraft  are  being  withdrawn  from  the  active- 
force  inventory*  with  attendant  annual  savings  in  funds,  raipower  and  fuel, 

c.  Force  Support  Training,  Manpower  requirerents  for  this 
category  are: 


Air  Force  Force  Purport  Training  Manpower 
( tnd  .Strengths  In  thousands  ] 


FY  74 

FY  75 

H 76 

FT  7T 

Military 

16.1 

16. C 

15.9 

16.0 

C Ivilian  ( Direct 
and  indirect  Fire) 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

U 

o 

o 

o 

c 


I 

V 
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Requirements  in  this  category  are  relatively  stable.  Training 
increases  for  F-15  and  CV-1QA  aircraft  crews  are  offset  by  decreased  crew 
training  for  other  aircraft. 

d.  Command.  Air  Force  manpower  requirements  for  Command  are: 

Air  Force  Command  (Mission  Support  Forces)  Manpower 
(fend  Strengths  In  ihousands ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

24.5 

21.8 

20.8 

20.7 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

4.? 

4.3 

4.1 

4.1 

The  reductions  shown  in  the  above  table  are  *n  part 
attributable  to  DoD  Management  Headquarters  reduction  program  described 
in  Appendix  B.  Other  management  headquarters  reductions  are  reflected 

It.  the  Auxiliary  Forces  *:r.e  Central  Cujport  Forcer  categories. 


The  following  table  provides  a detailed  display  of  the  various 
command  activities. 

Air  Force  Command  (Mission  Support  Forces)  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  ‘thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

Active  Military  Personnel 


Non- Air  Force  Organisations 


international  Hqs 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Unified  Command  Hqs 
Internationel/Unified 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

Hqs  Spt 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Air  Force  Management  Hqs 

12.6 

10.8 

10.7 

10.7 

Air  Force  Operating 
Commands 

.8 

.6 

.6 

6 

Administrative  Acti- 
vities 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.3 
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Air  Force  Compand  (Mission  Support  Forces)  Manpower 
( Ena  strengths  in  Thousands ) 


Special  Activities 
Command  Developments 

FT  74 

FT  75 

FT  76 

FY  77 

Activities 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Ceremonial  Activities 
Mission  Evaluation 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Activities 
Mission  Operations/ 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Control  Activities 
Logistical  Support 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.5 

Activities 

3.7 

3.4 

2.7 

2.7 

Total  Military 

24.5 

21.8 

20.8 

20.7 

Civilian  Personnel  (Direct 
and  indirect  Hire) 


Non-Air  Force 


ilzatlons 


International  Hqe  * * * * 

Unified  Command  Hqs  .4  .4  .4  .4 

International/Unified 

Hqs  Spt  .1  .1  .1  .1 

Air  Force  Management  Hqs  3.5  3.3  3.1  3.1 

Air  Force  Operating 

Commands  .1  .1  .1  .1 

Administrative  Activities 

Special  Activities 
Combat  development 

Activities  .1  .1  .1  .1 

Mission  Evaluation 

Activities  .1  * » « 

Mission  Operations/ 

Control  Activities  .1  .1  .1  .1 

Logistical  Support 

Activities  .2 

Total  Civilian  4.8  4.3  4.1  4.1 

•Fever  than  50. 

5.  Central  Support  Forces.  Central  Support  Forces  comprise  Base 
Operating  Support,  Medical  Support,  Personnel  Support  and  Individual 
Training,  Command,  Logistics  and  Federal  Agency  Support. 
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a.  base  Operating  Support.  Manpower  requirements  for  this 
category  are: 


A!r  Force  base  Operating  Support  (Central  Support  Forces)  Manpower 


(End  Strengths 

in  Thousands 

1 

FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

21.7 

20.7 

20.4 

20.4 

Civilian  (Cirect 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

33.2 

31.0 

30.1 

30.2 

This  manpower  has  teen  reduced  consistent  with  reductions 
in  logistics,  flight  training  and  specialized  ri liter;..'  training.  Manage- 
ment initiatives,  such  as  support  aircraft  reductions  previously 
described,  have  also  reduced  the  requirement  for  base  Operating  Support 
manpower. 

t.  Medical  Support.  Manpower  requirements  for  this  category  are: 

Air  Force  Medical  Support  Manpower 
{ £nd  strengths  in  Thousands  ) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

31.2 

30.6 

29.8 

29.8 

Civilian  (Direct 
ar.d  Indirect  Hire) 

6.9 

7.8 

7.4 

7.4 

Medical  support  manpower  reductions  in  the  preceding  table 
reflect  the  general  reduction  in  medical  support  requirements  associated 
with  changes  in  Air  Force  basing  structure  and  overall  strength. 

c.  Personnel  Support.  Manpower  requirements  in  this  category 

are: 

Air  Force  Personnel  Support  Manpower 
( Lnd  Strengths  in  Thousands  } 

FY  74 


Military  7.0 

Civilian  (Pi re-ct 
and  Indirect  ITre  ) 2.0 


FY  75  FY  76  FY  T. 

7.0  6.8  6.7 

2.2  2.1  4.0 
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The  Air  Force  operates  about  1,000  of  the  total  4, £00  PoD 
recruiting  offices  under  the  r.ar.agement  of  the  USAF  Recruiting  Service. 

It  also  contributes  140  personnel  to  the  74  Armed  Forces  Entrance  and 
Examination  Stations  (AFEES).  The  Air  Force  has  recently  developed  a 
manpower  standard  for  this  function  that  incorporates  results  of  a 
reorganization  and  reorientation  of  Air  Force  recruiting  resources. 
Manpower  savings  resulting  from  developrent  of  this  management  engineered 
standard  will  pay  for  a new  Procurement  Management  Information  System 
(PRCMIS)  that  enables  recruiters  to  communicate  directly  with  Air  Force 
Personnel  L'ata  System,  to  determine  personnel  vacancies  and  to  be  able  to 
promise  a potential  recruit  a jot  which  will  meet  both  his  and  Air  Force 
needs.  Air  Force  manpower  requirements  in  support  of  investigative 
activities  and  the  Overseas  Dependent  Education  Program;  are  also  included 
in  this  category. 

Personnel  Support  manpower  changes  reflect  the  net  effect 
of  the  following  actions.  Reductions  in  military  are  attributable  to 
reduced  support  to  the  defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  small  reductions 
ir.  investigate ve  activities  and  the  Overseas  Dependent  Education 
Program.  The  civilian  increase  in  FY  7T  is  due  to  the  change  in  fiscal 
year  end  from  3C  June,  when  school  teachers  are  not  or.  the  rolls,  to 
30  September,  when  they  are. 

d.  Individual  Training.  Manpower  requirements  in  this  category 

are: 

Air  Force  Individual  Training  Active  Manpower  1/ 

[End"  Strengths  in  Thousands  ) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

Military  28.7  27.7  27.1  27.1 

Civilian  (Direct 

ar.d  Indirect"  Hire ) 7.4  7.7  7.4  7.4 

1/  Does  net  include  active  trainees,  students  or  cadets;  Reserve 
Component  trainees  or  students;  or  P.CTC  cadets  in  training  in 
civilian  status. 

Individual  Training  manpower  reductions  are  the  net  result 
of  several  actions.  Undergraduate  pilot  training  (UPT)  arid  undergraduate 
navigator  training  (UNT)  production  have  beer,  reduced  in  FY  76  and 
thereafter  consistent  with  aircrew  personnel  inventories  and  projected 
requirements.  The  Air  Force  has  also  consolidated  training  overhead 
functions. 

Detailed  justification  of  training  requirements  is  In  the 
FY  76  Military  Manpower  Training  Report. 
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e.  Compand . The  following  table  displays  the  military  and 
civilian  manpcv/er  associated  with  this  function. 

Air  Force  C ormnnd  (Central  .'upper!.  Forces ) Tar-power 
I End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

FY  75 

FY  76 

FY  77 

Military 

14.8 

14.2 

14.0 

13.9 

Civilian  (Direct 
and  Indirect  Hire) 

12.3 

12.1 

11.6 

11.6 

The  decreasing  trend  shewn  in  the  above  table  is  the  result 
f actions  taken  as  part  of  the  overall  Deb  management  headquarters 
reductioi  program.  The  Dob  program-  is  described  ir.  detail  in  Appendix 
b.  There  have  also  teen  reductions  ir.  ceremonial  activities  and  in 
participation  in  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  program. 

The  following  table  provides  a detailed  display  cf  the 
various  command  activities. 

Air  Force  Cor:: and  (Central  Support  Forces)  Manpower 
(End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FY  74 

Active  !.!i  lit  ary  Personnel 

OSD  ar.d  JCS  .7 

Air  Force  ? 'anageront  Fgs  4.5 

Administrative  Acti- 

vi  ties  5.o 


FY  75 


PY  76 


FY  71 


Special  Activities 
Ceremonial  Activities 

c 

• / 

.7 

.7 

.7 

Civil  Air  Patrol 

V 

. s 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Criminal  Investigation 
Activities 

. 

_ 

Postal/Courier 

Activities 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Intelligence  Support 
Activities 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Logi s t i ca 1 Support 
Activities 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Total  Military 

14.8 

14.2 

14.0 

13.9 
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Air  Force  Corrtand  (Central  Support,  Forces)  Manpower 
(end  Streams  in  rnousands) 


FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  71 


Civilian  Pc- r^o;xel  ( Llrect 
and  1 nd  1 re  c t ill  re  ) 


Air  Force  Management 

ups  6.6 

6.4 

6.0 

6.0 

A dr  Ir.Irtratl  ve  Acti- 

vlties 

5.C 

5.0 

i ° 

*•  • 

4.9 

Special  Activities 

Civil  Air  Fatrol 

.1 

.1 

• i 

.1 

Fostal/Ccurier 

Activities 

.3 

• ✓ 

• ✓ 

• > 

In  tell  lger.ee  Support 
Activities 

. l 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Legist I ebl  Support 
Activities 

o 

• 

• 6 

• • 

■ 

• . ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

Total  Civilian 

12. 3 

12.1 

11.6 

11.6 

f.  Logistics, 

Manpower 

■ requirements 

for  logistics 

are: 

Air  Force  Logistics  Mnnp 
(Fnd  Strengths  Ir.  1 house: 

FT  74  FT  75 

over 

FY  76 

FY  7T 

Military 

r o 

J • 

4.“’ 

4.6 

4.6 

Civilian  direct 

and  Indirect  Hire) 

?0.1 

74.7 

70.5 

70.4 

Air  Force  jr.anpov.er  needs  For  Centra!  Supply  and  Maintenance 
activities;  eep.erd  on  the  sire  and  activity  level  of  the  mission  forces, 
the  amount  of  logistics  support  provided  at  unit  and  installation  level, 
oepet  rr.aii.ter.ance  repair  rates,  and  the  "cost  effect ivenesc"  trade  off 
between  performing  maintenance  In  service  operated  facilities,  Including 
Arry,  Levy  and  Air  Force  or  by  private  industry  (contract).  These  man- 
power requi resents  are  based  on  aircraft  and  missile  inventories  and 
flying  hours. 


Logistics  mar.pcrcr  reductions  result  from  r.ai.y  actions. 
Military-  manpower  in  support  of  the  lefer.ee  Supply  Agency  (DSA)  has  been 
reouced.  Manpower  has  also  bee.i  reduced  in  supply,  procurement,  inventory 
control  and  depot  rair.tener.ee  as  the  result  of  reduced  flying  hours  and 
reductions  in  aircraft  inventory  resulting  from  force  and  support  air- 
craft reductions.  Savings  also  result  from  logistics  productivity 
Improvements. 
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g.  Federal  Agency  Support,  Manpower  requirements  In  this 
category  are: 


Air  Force  Federal  Agency  Support  Manpower 
( End  Strengths  in  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 

Military  .4  .5  .4  .4 

Federal  Agency  Support  Includes  military  manpower  assigned 
to  other  Federal  Departments  and  agencies. 


6.  Individuals.  The  followir.p  table  summarises  manpower 
requirements  for  Individuals  (transients,  patients,  trainees, 
students  and  Air  Force  Academy  cadets). 


Air  Force  Individuals  Manpower 
{ Military  End  Strengths  In  Thousands ) 

FY  74  FY  75  FY  76  FY  7T 


Transients 

Patients 

Trainees/Students 

Cadets 

Total  Military 


25.2 

25.0 

.8 

.? 

38.9 

38.5 

4.4 

4.4 

69.3 

68.7 

24.2 

23.9 

.8 

.8 

38.3 

39.0 

4.4 

_4J? 

67.7 

C7.9 

The  reduction  In  transients  In  the  preceding  table  Is  consistent 
with  the  overall  active  duty  military  population  reduction.  The 
variation  in  cadet  requirements  in  FY  7?  reflects  a projected  on- 
board strength  as  of  30  September  1976. 


D.  FY  1977  Air  Force  Manpower  Request. 

1.  Author! zat lcr,  Request . In  FY  1977  the  Air  Force  requests 
590,000  military  and  ?55,6fe9  direct  hire  civilians  subject  to  celling. 
Within  this  relatively  stable  program,  the  Air  Force  is  continuing  to 
seek  out  areas  where  resources  can  be  reduced  without  lmparing  combat 
capability  and  applying  those  resources  to  complete  the  combat 


initiatives  begun  in  FY  1976.  Under  this  plan,  crev.  ratios  will  be 
further  increased  and  maintenance  personnel  added  to  both  tactical 
fJ enter  ar.d  tactical  reconnaissance  forces  such  that  wartime  operating 
capability  will  be  increased  to  6C  flying  hours  in  fighters  and  52  flying 
hours  in  reconnaissance  aircraft.  This  represents  restoration  cf  capa- 
bility lest  in  FY  1971  due  to  resource  limitations.  Beyond  this 
increment,  as  new  weapon  systems  are  introduced  the  Air  Force  expects  to 
be  able  to  add  about  three  additional  tactical  wings  without  an  increase 
above  the  59C,C00  active  duty  military  personnel  strength  level.  The 
following  provides  end  strength  changes  by  Defense  Flannir.g  ar.c  Program- 
ming categories  necessary'  to  support  this  planned  initiative. 
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Air  Fore*  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  strengths  m Thousands) 

Military  Civilian 

FT  7T  H 77  FT  7T  FT  77 


Strategic  Forces  81.7 

General  Purpose  Forces  112.8 
tactical  Forces  75.0 

Mobility  Force#  37.8 

Auxiliary  Forces  67.6 


intelligence  & Security  21.6 


Centrally  Managed  Com  18.8 

Research  I Development  17.0 

Support  to  Other 
Nations  1.4 

Geophysical  Activities  8.9 

Mission  Support  Forces  137.1 

Reserve  ccnponent 
Support  .6 

Base  Operating  Support  119.6 

Force  Support  Training  16.0 

Coscnand  20.7 

Central  Support  Forces  102.9 

Base  Operating  Support  20.4 

Medical  Support  29.8 

Personnel  Support  6.7 

Individual  Training  27.1 

Comand  13.9 

Logistics  4.6 

Federal  Agency  Support  .4 

Individuals  67.9 

Transients  TFJ 

Patients  .8 

Trainees/Students  39.0 

Cadets  4.2 

Total  390.0 


81.6 

7.0  ( 

• ) 

6.8  ( • ) 

116.6 

1.0) 

29.6  ( 1.0) 

79. b 

ior 

.2) 

TO 

37.6 

14.5  ( 

.7) 

14.6 

67.5 

31.0  ( 

.8) 

31.0  ( .8) 

20 

“272 

18.9 

5.3  ( 

.3) 

5.3 

17.1 

21.5  ( 

- ) 

21.5 

1.4 

.2  ( 

* ) 

.2  ( * ) 

6.8 

1.2  ( 

.1) 

1.2  ( .1) 

135.4 

74.8  (12.4) 

73.2  (12.4) 

.6 

6.0  ( 

- ) 

6.0  ( - ) 

117.6 

63.3  (: 

12. 2) 

61.8  (12.2) 

16.5 

1.4  ( 

e ) 

1.4  ( » ) 

20.6 

4.1  ( 

.2) 

4.1  ( .1) 

102.7 

20.5 

131.0  ( 1.1) 

Term 

130.4  ( l.lj 

29.5 

7.4  ( 

.6) 

7.3  ( ! 6 ) 

6.7 

4.0  ( 

.2) 

4.0  ( .2) 

27.1 

7.4  ( 

* ) 

7.4  ( • ) 

13.9 

11.6  ( 

.2) 

11.6  ( .2) 

4.6  . 

70.4  ( 

* ) 

69.7  ( * ) 

.4 

- 

- 

66.0 

- 

- 

.8 

- 

- 

39.2 

- 

- 

4.2 

590.0 

273.2  (15.4) 

271.0  (15.3) 

Direct  Hire  Only  237.6  233.7 


* Less  than  30. 

( ) Indirect  hire  Included. 
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2.  Changes  from  the  FY  71  Request 

a.  Overall ; The  overall  program  for  military  is  stable  at 
59C,CC0  and  the  civilian  program  is  reduced  in  FY  77.  Within  this 
relatively  stable  program  a second  incremental  improvement  in  General 
Purpose  Forces  combat  capability  has  been  accommodated. 

b.  Strategic  Forces:  Remain  essentially  level. 

c.  General  Purpose  Forces:  The  primary  reason  for  the  in- 

crease in  General  Purpose  Forces  is  the  increased  combat  capability 
programmed  in  the  tactical  forces:  crew  ratio  increases  for  fighters 

(1.25  to  1.35)  and  reconnaissance  (1.1  to  1.25)  aircraft,  also,  the 
increase  in  maintenance  personnel  to  support  a higher  wartime  flying 
hour  rate  of  60  hours  for  fighters  and  52  hours  for  reconnaissance. 
Increase  ir.  military  and  civilians  also  accommodates  the  transfer  of 
A-7,  F-1C5,  and  F-4  aircraft  to  the  Reserves  and  the  phase  in  of 
additional  F-15,  A-10  and  AWACS  aircraft  into  the  active  force. 

Mobility  forces  remain  relatively  stable  except  for  the  programmed 
reduction  In  C-141  navigators  based  on  increased  reliability  of  the 
Inertial  Navigation  System  (INS). 

d.  Auxiliary  Forces:  Auxiliary  Forces  remain  relatively 

stable  from  FY  77  to  FY  77.  Intelligence  and  Security  reflect  a 
slight  decrease  In  resources.  Centrally  managed  communications  in- 
creases in  the  area  of  satellite  communications  are  partially  offset 
by  reductions  in  engineering  and  installation  functions. 

e.  Mission  Support  Forces:  Reductions  ir.  base  operating 

support  reflect  anticipated  downward  adjustments  in  overseas  basing 
structure.  Increases  in  force  support  training  are  predicated  on 
changes  in  the  mix  and  number  of  tactical  force  training  aircraft. 

f.  Central  Support  Forces:  Both  the  military  and  civilian 

programs  for  central  support  forces  are  relatively  stable.  The 
primary  reasons  for  the  civilian  decreases  are  reductions  in  logistics 
associated  with  flying  hour  and  inventory  adjustments  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Depot  Plant  Modernisation  Program  and  Technology 
Repair  Center  efficiencies. 

g.  Individuals:  Reductions  are  primarily  driven  by  the 

reduced  FCS  move  program,  in  FY  77.  Fluctuations  in  transient  authori- 
zations will  be  made  to  accommodate  changes  in  the  PCS  move  program, 
during  development  of  the  FY  1977  budget.  Cadets  and  patients  are 
projected  to  be  relatively  stable.  The  increase  in  students  is  based 
on  training  requirements;  details  on  training  requirements  are  included 
in  the  FY  76  Military  Manpower  Training  Report. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


DEFENSE  AGENCY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


A.  Introduction 


This  chapter  addresses  the  manpower  requirements  of  the: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) 

Staff 

- Activities* 

Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (OJCS) 

Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA) 

Defense  Communications  Agency  (DCA) 

Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA) 

Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Asencv  (DCPA) 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA) 

Defense  Investigative  Service  (DIS) 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  (H!A) 

Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA) 

Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA) 

Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  (USUHS) 

These  organisations,  collectively  called  the  Defense  Agencies, 
perform  specialised  functions  supporting  the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 
The  National  Security  Agency  Is  excluded  from  the  above  listing  and  the 
following  discussion  for  seeurlty  reasons. 

The  manpower  requirements  of  these  Agencies  are  shown  In  the 
following  table. 


Defense  Agency  Manpower  Requirements 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FT  1974  FT  1975  FY  1976  FY197T 
(Actual)  HUSIDENT'S  Ft  76  BbbOlft 


Mllltaxy 

10.1 

9.3 

9.0 

9.0 

Civilian,  Direct  Hire 

74.7 

73.8 

72.9 

72.9 

Civilian,  Indirect  Hire 

.6 

.7 

•8 

.8 

Total 

93.8 

• Includes  personnel  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Information  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Office  of  Overseas  Dependents  Education,  the  US 
Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
and  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services. 
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B.  Significant  Manpower  Changes 

The  total  military  and  civilian  manpower  requested  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  for  fY  1976  is  2,800  (3 %)  lees  than  the  actual  strength  at  the 
end  of  FY  1974.  These  reductions  are  the  result  of  a careful  review  of 
the  manpower  needs  of  each  agency.  This  review  is  still  in  process  and 
nay  result  in  further  manpower  economies.  The  table  below  lists  the 
major  manpower  changes  by  agency  during  this  period.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  net  reduction  of  2,800  includes  manpower  increases  of  new 
missions. 


Major  Manpower  Changes,  FY  1974  Actual 
Compared  to  fY  IQV6  fcyogrammed, 
Total  Military  ana  civilian 
(In  Thousands) 


Agency  Change 


1.  Defense  Supply  Agency  -2.1 

2.  Defense  Mapping  Agency  - .4 

3.  Defense  Investigative  Service  - .4 

4.  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  - .2 

5.  All  other  reductions  - .1 

6.  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 

Health  Sciences  ( USUHS  )*  ♦ .2 

7.  Civilian  Health  ar.d  Medical  Program  of 

the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)*  ♦ .2 

Total  -2.8 


• New  missions  not  assigned  to  Defense  Agencies  In  FY  1974. 

The  above  reductions  do  not  include  some  1,600  made  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  FY  1974  nor  a nearly  2,000  decrease  ir.  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

C.  New  ?/ls8lor.s  for  Defense  Agencies 


1.  USUHS 

The  Uniformed  Services  University  of  tho  Health  Sciences  was 
created  by  Public  Law  92-426  to  train  doctors  arid  other  health  profes- 
sionals for  the  cilitai7  services.  This  mission,  which  was  not  performed 
in  FY  1974  has  a planned  strength  of  23C  in  FY  1976  and  will  continue  to 
expand  to  464  (including  161  students)  in  FY  1977. 
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2.  CHAMPUS 


The  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
provide*  payment  for  medical  care  In  non-military  facilities  for  retired 
masher*  and  their  dependent*  and  for  survivors  of  active  or  retired  mem- 
bers. In  order  to  1 reprove  the  administration  of  CHAMPUS  claims,  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  assumed  control  of  all  CHAMPUS  fund* 
and  the  office  In  Denver,  responsible  for  payment*,  was  made  a field 
activity  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  FT  1975.  The 
manpower  requirement  for  CHAMPUS  Is  Increased  to  215  In  FT  1976 
to  hire  auditors  and  Investigators,  set  up  a claims  appeals  system,  and 
staff  overseas  offices. 

D.  Military  Strength  Reductions  and  Clvlllanisatlon 

The  military  strength  of  Defense  Agenlces  Is  reduced  1,100  or  lit 
from  FT  1974  to  FT  1976  as  a result  of  the  Department's  staffing  review 
and  the  conversion  of  military  to  civilian  positions.  During  this  per- 
iod 663  military  positions  In  Defense  Agencies  were  converted  to 
civilian  status. 

The  military  strength  reduction  Includes  the  speolflc  250  man 
FT  1975  reduction  directed  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  during 
Its  consideration  of  the  FT  1975  budget. 

E.  Defense  Agency  Manpower  Requirements  for  FT  1977 

The  following  table  eoeperes  military  and  civilian  requirements 
for  end  FT  1977  with  those  for  FT  197T. 

Defense  Agency  Manpower  Requirements 
(In  Thousands) 


FT  197T 

FT  1977 

Military 

9.0 

9.1 

Civilian  Direct  Hire 

72.9 

73.0 

Civilian  Indirect  Hire 

.8 

.8 

Total 

82.7 

TOT 

The  manpower  Increase  for  FT  1977  provides  additional  staff,  faculty 
and  students  for  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 
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F.  Defense  Agency  Requirements  by  DPPC 


The  following  tables  show  Defense  Agency  military  and  civilian 
manpower  requirements  by  DPPC. 

Defense  Agency  Military  Manpower  Requirements  1/ 

(in  Thousands) 


FT  74 
Actual 

FT  75  fl  76  FT  7T 

(FT  1976  Budget) 

FT  77 
Auth. 

Strategic  Forces 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Auzllltary  Forces 

6.2 

5.7 

5.2 

5.3 

5.3 

Intelligence  1 Security  3.5 

JJ 

r? 

rs 

Centrally  Mgd  Comm. 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Research  1 Development 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Geophysical  Activities 

.9 

.8 

.P 

.7 

.7 

Central  Support  Forces 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

Base  Operating  Support 

a X 

e X 

e X 

a X 

a X 

Medical  Support 

- 

- 

a • 

.1 

.3 

Personnel  Support 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

Command 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Logistics 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Defense  Agency  Total 

10.1 

12 

9.0 

9.0 

9.1 

1/  Military  manpower  Is  Included  In  Service  totals  In  preceding 
~ chapters. 
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Defense  Agencies  Civilian  Manpower  Requiret'ents 
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APPENDIX  A 


THE  C0.9T  OF  MANPOWER 


A.  Introduction 


Previous  sections  of  this  report  explained  ho?:  ..ilitary  functions  and 
missions  shape  the  design  of  the  manpower  program  and  provide  the  underlying 
rationale  for  the  nuir.fcer  and  mix  of  personnel  requires  by  Department  cf 
Defense.  This  chapter  is  an  explanation  of  the  costs  in  manpower  needed  to 
satisfy  manpower  requirements.  Costs  do  not  dictate  requirements,  they  are 
a derivative  of  then.  This  is  not  tc  say  that  costs  do  net  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  formulating  a mar; power  program,  for  budgetary  constraints  and 
cost  controls  are  essential  tc  achieving  efficient  utilisation  of  scarce 
resources. 

Tv.o  key  variables  affect  the  sise  cf  manpower  costs;  the  number  of 
Defense  employees  and  the  level  of  pay'  and  support  services  they  receive. 

The  first  variable,  the  level  of  manpower,  he.  been  the  subject  of  the 
previous  sections,  while  the  se  ond  variable,  the  level  of  pay  and  support 
services  will  be  the  subject  analyzed  here. 

E . Trends  ir.  Defense  Manpower  Costs 

The  cost  of  Defense  manpower  has  increased  ever  the  past  few  years. 
Increasing  manpower  costs  are  the  result 

of  conscious  public  policy  decisions  (such  as  pay  comparability  legislator ), 
predictable  phenomena  (such  as  retirements),  and  general  economic  trends 
(such  as  inflation). 

Total  outlays  for  manpower  by  Department  cf  Defense  are  budgeted  at 
$.',9.2  billion  for  FY  1976.  These  manpower  costs  have  five  major  components 
wl  Ich  are  displayed  In  Table  One,  together  with  their  historical  cost  trends. 
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Table  Cne 


Department  of  Defense  Total  Outlays  for  Manpower 

($  Billions) 


FY64 

FY66 

FY73 

FY74 

FY75 

FY76 

Total  DoD  Budget  (Cuxlays) 

50.8 

78.0 

73.8 

78.4 

84.8 

92.8 

M?  power  Outlays: 
Military  Basic  Pay  1/ 

8.5 

12.8 

17.6 

18.1 

18.9 

19.4 

Other  Military 
Personnel  Expenses 

4.5 

7.1 

5.6 

5.6 

6.2 

6.5 

Civil  Service  Payroll 

7.3 

10.3 

13.0 

13.4 

14.8 

15.4 

Family  Housing 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

Military  Retirement 

1.2 

2.1 

4.4 

5.] 

6.3 

6.9 

Total  Manpower  Outlays 

22.0 

32.6 

41.2 

43.0 

46.8 

49.2  2 / 

Percent  of  DoD  Outlays 

43.3? 

VI 

00 

1 — 1 
-Nl 

55.8? 

54.8? 

55.2? 

53.  C? 

1/  Includes  cost  iters  whose 

level 

is  det 

ermined 

by  basic  pay 

such  as 

: I CL  and  reenlistn.er.t  bonuses. 


2/  Includes  $1.2  billion  contingency  for  5?  pay  increase. 


Table  Or 
outlays  f 
Year-to-year 
pace  cf  the 
19?£  over  tb 
IcD  outlays 
compared  to 
share  cf  the 
FY  1973  at  5 
sise  cf  the 
ir.  manpower 
drawn . 


e reveals  that  over  the  thirteen  year  period,  FY  1904-1970, 
Defense  manpower  have  grown  at  a compound  rate  of  SJT  annually. 

rates  of  growth  in  manpower  costs  have  at  times  exceeded  the 
overall  Id-  budget,  but  the  growth  ir  manpower  costs  for  FY 
e current  year  is  expected  to  be  less  than  the  growth  in  tcta.1 
sc  that  manpower  will  consume  53?  of  total  I'cD  outlays  in  FY  1970 


S S /■  li. 


FY  197 


✓ • 


An  examination  of  the  trends  indicates  that  the • 


Defense  Budget  allocated  to  manpower  stabilised  beginning  in 
3-50?.  To  be  able  to  place  some  qualitative  judgment  on  the 
total  manpower  outlays,  the  underlying  causes  of  the  growth 
costs  should  be  examined  before  any  conclusions  can  be 
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C.  Ai-alysis  of  the  Components  of  Defense  Manpower  Costs 
1.  Military  Basic  Pay 

This  component  of  Defense  manpower  costs  is  the  sun  of  basic  pay 
for  all  military  personnel,  both  active  and  reserve  and  those  items  whose 
level  is  determined  by  basic  pay  such  as  FICA,  reenlistment  bonuses  and 
separation  pay. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  15?  fewer  military  personnel 
(active  and  reserve)  cn  duty  today  than  in  FY  1964,  outlays  for  basic  pay 
have  more  than  doubled  since  that  time.  Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC) 
is  suitable  as  a surrogate  for  military  pay.  It  consists  of  four  Items: 
basic  pay,  quarters  allowance,  subsistence  allowance  and  tax  advantages. 

An  examination  of  the  increases  in  Regular  Military  Compensation  since  FY  1964 
has  revaled  that  four  factors  have  been  responsible  for  the  size  of  today's 
level  of  compensation.  Table  Two  distributes  the  approximate  net  increase  in 
RMC  of  $8.9  billion  since  FY  1964  among  the  four  factors.  The  total  RMC  cost 
in  FY  1974,  $2C.7  billion,  dees  not  match,  for  three  reasons,  the  total  cost 
of  military  basic  pay  and  other  military  personnel  expenses,  $23.7  billion, 
in  Table  One.  First,  RMC  in  Table  Two  excludes  pay  costs  for  Reserve 
Forces  ($1.6  billion).  Second,  RMC  in  Table  Two  excludes  some  Items  which 
are  included  in  other  military  personnel  expenses  such  as  permanent  change 
of  station  allowances.  Third,  the  Federal  income  tax  advantage  value  on  the 
two  tax-free  allowances  is  not  reflected  in  the  budget. 


Table  Two 

Summary  of  Changes  in  Total  Active  Duty  Military 
Compensation  (RMC),  FY  1964-74 
v'S  Billions) 


Total  RMC  in  FY  1964  $11.6 

Increases  to  Match  Private  Sector  Wage  Increase  7.6 

Increases  to  Establish  Pay  Comparability  5.1 

Changes  in  Grade  Structure  0.6 

Force  Reductions  -4.4 

Total  RMC  in  FY  1974  $20.7 


Table  Two  reveals  that  the  Depai  nt  of  Defense  has  not  spent 
unreasonable  sums  on  the  pay  of  its  pert  1,  rather  the  growth  in  pay  can 
be  traced  to  the  desire  by  the  Executive  t:  i Congressional  branches 
of  government  to  correct  the  long  history  of  inequity  in  pay  that  was 
endured  by  military  personnel  and  their  families. 
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Other  ' Hilary  Personnel  Expenses 


This  component  of  manpower  cost  includes  a wide  variety  of  special 
pays,  allowances  and  subsidies  that,  have  beer,  instituted  over  the  years. 
Table  Three  summarises  the  elements  of  this  component  of  manpower  costs: 

Table  Three 

Other  ' Hilary  Personnel  Expenses 


(? 

Bi  11  ions ) 

FY64 

FY68 

FY73 

FY74 

FY75 

FY76 

Special  Pay  ar.d  Bonuses  1/ 

.6 

1.3 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Subsistence;  Quarters  ar.d 

Other  Allowances 

3.3 

/ n 
**  • ; 

? 7 
^ • ’ 

J.7 

4.2 

4.3 

Permanent  Change  cf  Station 

Allowances 

.8 

1.5 

i.: 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

Total 

4.5 

7.1 

5.6 

5.6 

6.2 

6.5 

1/  Excludes  reenl  is  timer,  t bonuses. 


The  trend  in  the  cost 
followed  the  same  pat 
outlays  since  FY  68  c 
and  reduced  outlays  f 


s of  other  military  personnel  expenses  has  not 
tern  cf  in ireas's  g--  basic  pay.  The  decline  ir. 
an  be  attributed  t the  phase  cut  cf  hostile  fire 
or  subsistence  and  rlothirg  allowances. 


pay 


are  th 
frer  t 
revisi 
sui tat 


Historical  cost  trends  ir.  eHr-.nts  cf  this  manpower  cost  conponen 
e result  of  four  factors.  First,  the  withdrawal  of  conbat  forces 
he  Vietnam  war;  second,  the  reduction  in  military  strengths;  third, 
r.s  cr  elimination  of  certain  types  of  benefits  no  longer  deemed 
le  ir.  an  all-volunteer  environment;  and  fourth,  inflation  both  here 


ar.d  abroad. 


3.  Civil  F ervi ce  : ayrr ] I 

These  costs  ir. :lude  the  basic  pay  of  civil  servants  employed  by 
Department  cf  Pefor.se  and  the  employing  agency's  contribution  for  retire- 
ment, health  insurance  ranc  ether  benefits,  primarily  educational  and 
training.  Year- to -year  changes  ir.  the  civilian  work  force  for  Department 
of  Defense  have  not  been  as  dramatic  as  that  for  military  personnel.  Table 
Four  provides  a display  cf  the  trends  ir.  Department  of  Defense  Direct  Hire 
Civilians  and  Active  Duty  E'ilitary  Personnel. 


Table  Four 


t 


Total  Department  of  Defend  Direct  Hire  Civilian  Personnel 
And  Active  Duty  Military  Personnel,  FT  1964-76 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY64 

me 

FY74 

FY75 

FY76 

Active  Duty  Military 

2,687.4 

3,547.9 

2,161.2 

2,129.0 

2,100.0 

Direct  Hire  Civilians 

1,035.0 

1,287.0 

1,014.0 

994.4 

985.0 

Total  Manpower 

3,722.4 

4,834.9 

3,175.2 

3,123.4 

3,085.0 

Since  FT  1968,  a year  of  peak  activity  in  Vietnam,  active  duty  military 
strengths  have  declined  by  approximately  411.  Direct  hire  civilian 
employment  reached  a Vietnam  peak  of  1,287,000  in  FT  1968.  Since  then 
civilian  employment  has  steadily  decreased  to  the  currently  budgeted  end 
strength  in  FT  1976  of  985,000  - a decrease  of  over  300,000  employees. 

This  steady  decrease  is  even  more  significant  considering  that  more  than 
120,000  mllltaxy  positions  have  been  converted  to  civilian  positions 
during  this  period. 

Since  FT  1973,  outlays  for  civil  service  employment  by  Department 
of  Defense  have  increased  by  18#.  This  Is  a more  rapid  cost  increase  than 
that  for  military  personnel,  since  declining  military  strengths  appreciably 
slowed  the  rate  of  growth  in  total  military  personnel  outlays. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  civil  service  payroll  listed  in  Table  One 
includes  contributions  by  employer  and  employee  to  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund,  while  military  retirement  outlays  are  shown  separately.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  that  what  is  contributed  in  a given  year  is  not 
necessarily  equal  to  what  is  paid  out  for  retirement.  Since  the  end  of 
W II,  the  growth  in  the  pool  of  civil  service  annuity  recipients  has 
grown  at  a compound  rate  of  10S  annually. 

4.  Family  Housing 

This  cooponent  of  manpower  eoets  represents  the  cost  of  leasing, 
constructing,  and  maintaining  family  housing  for  military  personnel.  Outlays 
for  these  programs  are  Included  here  because  they  are  a cost  directly  supporting 
military  personnel. 
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5.  Military  Retired  Pay 


Of  the  five  components  shown  In  Table  One,  outlays  for  military 
retirement  benefits  have  risen  the  cost  rapidly.  However,  total  manpower 
costs  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  present  size  military  force  are  some- 
what overstated  by  the  fact  that  military  retirement  outlays  In  FY  1976 
(and  earlier  years  shown  in  Table  One)  actually  represent  the  retirement 
costs  of  the  larger  prior  year’s  military  forces.  That  is,  the  present 
retirement  pool  and  funds  required  to  support  them  are  primarily  the 
result  of  the  size  of  our  military’  forces  over  the  previous  three  decades. 

The  discounted  future  retirement  cost  for  services  performed  by 
the  present  size  military  forces  is  estimated  at  $4.0  billion.  This  Is 
$2.9  billion  less  than  the  $6.9  billion  which  will  actually  be  paid  to 
retirees  In  FY  1976.  If  this  approach  to  retired  costs  is  used,  total 
manpower  costs  In  FY  1976  attributed  to  the  present  size  force  are  $46.3 
billion  rather  than  the  $49.2  billion  shown  in  Table  One. 

There  are  es.  entially  three  reasons  for  the  growth  Ir.  the  military 
retirement  outlays.  The  first  is  the  number  of  net  additions  to  the 
annuitant  peel  in  a given  year;  second  is  the  salary  of  the  annuitant  at 
the  time  of  retirement  (or  disability);  and  third  is  the  rate  of  increase 
in  consumer  prices  which,  by  law,  increase  the  annuitant’s  annual  benefits 
to  protect  his  level  of  real  income  against  the  adverse  effects  of 
inflation. 


a.  Number  of  Net  Additions  to  the  Annuitant  Pool 


The  rate  of  growth  in  the  retired  pool  has  begun  to  decline; 
for  the  period  FY  1972  to  FY  1976,  the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  is 
65.  For  the  next  four  years,  FY  1976-80,  the  rate  of  increase  is  projected 
to  be  approximately  3i*.  Outlays  for  retirement  are  expected  tc  reach 
$5.1  billion  by  1980,  excluding  any  increase  in  benefits  linked  to  the 
CPI.  Ey  the  year  2020,  the  retired  pool  will  reach  a "steady-state" 
level  of  approximately  1.8  million  annuitants  compared  to  1.1  million  in 
FY  1976. 


b.  The  Oalary  of  Annuitant  at  the  Time  of  Retirement  (or  Disability) 

3ecause  of  the  method  employed  in  calculating  an  annuitant's 
retirement  benefits,  the  growth  in  active  duty  salaries  rill  have  ar.  impact 
on  totel  outlays  for  retirement  in  the  future.  Relative  to  total  retire- 
ment outlays,  however,  this  factor  will  not  have  a significant  effect  since 
turnover  in  the  retired  pool  is  less  than  65  annually  at  present  and  is 
projected  to  decline  to  3J5  by  the  steady-state  period  around  year  2020. 

Thus,  the  short-run  and  intermediate  term  (one  to  five  years)  effect  of  pay 
raises  for  the  active  force  will  have  only  a negligible  impact  on  total 
retirement  outlays.  However,  the  impact  of  pay  raises  (on  retirement 
outlays)  over  the  long-run  can  be  significant. 


it  it 


c.  The  Ru**  cf  Increase  in  Consumer  Prices 


This  factor  has  the  largest  and  most  immediate  effect  on  retire- 
ment outlays,  primarily  because  the  total  pool  of  annuitants  is  entitled 
to  an  increase.  Cost  cf  living  increases  provided  are  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  percentage  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  (CPI). 
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APPENDIX  D 


HEADQUARTERS  REDUCTIONS 


A.  Introduction 


The  Department  of  Defence  headquarters  review  is  an  effort  to  i reprove 
management  effectiveness  and  make  more  efficient  use  of  resources  by 
reducing  the  number,  size,  layering  and  duplication  of  headquarters  and  by 
updating  and  streamlining  command  relationships.  Headquarters  in  four 
major  areas  are  under  review: 

1.  The  Military  Departments  - Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Air  Force. 

2.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Organization  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

3.  Unified,  specified,  and  international  commands. 

4.  The  defense  agencies. 

test  of  the  manpower  savings  resulting  from  reductions  to  headquarters 
in  these  activities  are  being  used  to  improve  the  strength  and  readiness 
of  combat  forces.  Thus,  the  two  major  benefits  of  the  headquarters 
review  are  improvement  in  the  combat  to  support  ratio  and  improvement 
in  defense  management. 

B.  Milestones  in  the  Headquarters  Review 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  made  a strong  effort  to  reduce  its 
headquarters  over  the  past  few  years.  For  example,  in  1973  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  ordered  a 25<  cut  in  most  Navy  headquarters.  During 
the  same  time  period  the  Air  Force  completed  an  aggressive  program 
to  restructure  and  streamline  their  headquarters.  Similar  efforts 
have  been  underway  for  sore  tine  in  the  Army.  However,  it  was  not 
until  October  1973  that  the  headquarters  review  became  a DoD  wide  program. 
At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  requested  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments;  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  refer.se;  aid  the  I Erectors  cf  refer.se 
Agencies  to  conduct  reviews  of  their  management  headquarters.  Across- 
ths-board  percentage  reductions  of  headquarters  activities  were  net 
encouraged;  rather,  elements  within  headquarters  contributing  only 
marginally  to  the  mission  were  to  be  sought  out  and  either  eliminated 
or  substantially  reduced. 
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Headquarters  tc  be  examined  during  this  revler  were  defined  in 
a new  Pc?  directive  which  was  published  at  about  the  same  time.  Generally 
speaking,  the  directive  defines  as  management  headquarters  ♦hcse  head- 
quarters in  the  Army  which  are  above  the  corps  level.  In  the  Navy 
which  are  above  the  flotilla/task  force  level,  and  in  the  Air  Force 
which  are  above  the  air  division  level.  Thus  headquarters  such  as 
the  Army  General  Jtaff,  the  Kavy  Atlantic  fleet,  the  Air  Force  Secretariat, 
and  the  US  European  Command  are  management  headquarters.  All  management 
headquarters  contained  In  the  directive  together  with  their  manning 
are  listed  In  the  Budget  backup  books  submitted  each  year  tc  the  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  President's  Budget. 

The  headquarters  review  initiated  by  the  Secretary  cf  Defense 
together  with  efforts  of  the  Services  yielded  early  returns.  In  *.!arch 
1974  the  Army  announced  substantial  reductions  in  its  headquarters 
including  the  elimination  of  seven  major  headquarters  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  consolidation  of  other  headquarters.  This  resulted  in  an 
average  reduction  of  mere  than  20?  in  headquarters  personnel . The 
Navy  agreed  to  reduce  its  headquarters  strengths  by  another  7?  ir. 
addition  to  the  reductions  In  1°73  and  also  consolidated  eight  major 
headquarters.  The  Air  Force  further  reduced  Its  headquarters  by  about 
15?  and  included  these  reductions  in  the  FY75  President's  Budget, 
l.'-ore  recently  the  Air  Force  decided  tc  disestablish  the  headquarters 
for  Pacific  Air  Forces  and  the  Air  Force  Communications  Service. 

In  liarch  19^4  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  made  recommendations  for 
changing  the  Unified  Command  Plan  (UCP).  The  UCP  defines  the  responsibility 
of  the  sever,  unified  and  one  specified  command.  These  recommendations, 
which  ere  currently  under  review,  could  result  In  significant  changes 
to  the  unified  cc!rx..ands  throughout  the  world. 

C.  Achievements  tc  Bate 


Total  savings  identified  as  a result  cf  this  effort  arc  about 
25,60C.  Of  this  total,  about  1^,200  people  are  headquarters  personnel 
and  the  remainder  are  in  defense  agency  field  activities.  Defense 
agencies  in  total  (including  their  field  activities)  were  considered 
as  a part  cf  the  headquarters  reduction  effort  as  opposed  tc  Just 
the  defense  agency  headquarters.  Overall  reductions  in  headquarters 
average  throughout  the  Department  cf  Defense  about  lA?.  The  base 
line  against  which  these  reductions  are  measured  Is  the  FY74  President's 
Budget  for  It  was  during  the  review  of  this  budget  that  Congress  most 
strongly  criticised  the  size  of  Department  cf  Defense  Headquarters. 

A breakdown  by  major  activity  is  contained  in  Table  1.  Ir.  addition 
tc  the  many  headquarters  that  have  been  reduced,  nineteen  separate 
headquarters  have  teen  either  eliminated  or  consolidated.  This  list 
of  consolidations  and  eliminations  Is  contained  in  Table  2. 


D.  Future  Plans 
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The  Department  of  Defense  headquarters  review  is  a continuing 
effort.  Of  particular  interest  at  this  time  is  the  rwview  of  the  unified 
command  structure.  Changes  to  the  Unified  Command  Plan  are  under 
consideration  which  could  eliminate  core  headquarters.  At  the  same 
tire  the  Services  are  continuing  to  examine  their  headquarters,  and 
further  reductions  in  neadquarters  manpowei*  are  likely.  Finally, 
the  directive  which  defines  management  headquarters  is  also  being 
rewritten  to  better  define  the  manpower  not  only  in  headquarters  but 
also  in  activities  which  support  headquarters. 


Table  1 


iss  in  Headquarters  Reductions 


Approximate  military  and  civilian  reductions  identified  to  date  from 

the  FY  1974  Ireslder.fs  budfe*  Sutrlsslor  base. 

Military  and  Civilian 
Reductions  Through 
FY  1976 

Army  7,100 

Navy  1,600 

Marine  Corps  500 

Air  Force  ?,300 

OSD/OJCS/Unified  Commands  1,400 

Defense  Agency  Headquarters  300 

lef.  Arer.cy  Field  Activities  6,400 

«’J  5 , b0o 

These  figures  reflect  additional  reductions  identified  since  the  Defense 
Posture  Statement  was  submitted. 


Table  2 


Headquarters  Closures 

and  Consolidations 

Headquarters 

Date  to  Be 
Closed  or 
Consolidated 

Location 

A-my 

US  Army  Theater  Support  Cmd,  Europe 

Closed 

Germany 

US  Army  Engineer  Cmd,  Europe 

Germany 

Army  Air  Defense  Command 

M 

Colorado 

US  Arty,  Alaska 

♦f 

Alaska 

US  Army  Force  Southern  Cmd 

M 

Canal  Zone 

US  Army,  Pacific 

M 

Hawaii 

US  Army  Intelligence  Cnd 

ft 

Maryland 

Navy  a 

Naval  vr.  Cc  :?.*•  <' 

Consolidated 

Virginia 

Naval  Ordnance  Systems  Cmd. 

1 July  1974 

Virginia 

Service  Force,  Atlantic 

Consol  Id’  * * c 

Virginia 

Amphibious  Force,  Atlantic 

9t 

Virginia 

Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  / • Jar  * 1 • 

W 

Virginia 

Service  Force,  Pacific 

1 July  1975 

Hawaii 

Amphibious  Force,  Pacific 

»• 

California 

Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  Pacific 

H 

California 

Air  Force 

US  Air  Force,  Pacific  b/ 

30  Jut.  76 

Hawaii 

AF  Communications  Service  b/ 

30  Jun  76 

Missouri 

8th  Air  Force  V ~ 

Closed 

Guam 

19th  Air  Force 

Closed 

N.  Carolina 

a/  These  eight  headquarters  are  being  consolidated  Into  M.r*f  :.<v 
headquarters . 

t/  V7111  be  Initiated  after  headquarters  plan  Is  submitted  to 
” Congress  In  f/.arch  1975. 

c/  8th  Air  Force  In  Guam  has  been  Inactivated;  2nd  Air  Force  In 
Louisiana  has  been  redesignated  nr  f?*.h  / Jr  f c r -o . 
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APPENDIX  C 

WOKEN  IN  THE  MILITARY 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  made  great  strides  in  increasing 
the  number  of  women  in  uniform;  increasing  the  number  of  career  fields 
open  to  women;  expanding  the  number  of  locations  to  which  women  may  be 
assigned;  and  revising  personnel  policies  and  procedures  to  Insure  that 
women  are  provided  the  3ame  opportunity  as  men  within  existing  law. 

A.  Greater  Numbers  of  Women 

The  number  of  women  serving  in  the  military  has  increased  from 
55,400  in  FY  1973  to  97,000  in  FY  1975  and  is  planned  to  rise  to  over 
120,000  in  FY  1977.  The  proportion  of  women  in  the  total  active 
military  force  will  increase  from  2.5*  in  FY  1973  to  5.6*  in  FY  1977 
as  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Women  in  the  Military 
( End  Strength  in  Thousands ) 


FY73 

FY74 

FY75 

me 

FY7T 

FY77 

Number  of  Women 

55.4 

74.7 

97.0 

109.0 

112.7 

119.9 

Percent  of  Active 
Force 

2. 5* 

3.5* 

4.6* 

5.2* 

5.3* 

5.6* 

Individual  Service  plans  to  Increase  the  number  of  women  in  the 
active  force  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Voaen  in  the  Ullltanr 
(Active  Duty  End  Strengths  in  Thousands) 


FT  73 

FT  74 

FT  75 

FT  76 

FT  7T 

FT  77 

Actual 

Actual 

planned 

Planned 

Planned 

Planned 

“Sincere 

1.1 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

2.0 

Off  (Heeling  Arts) 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Enlisted 

16.5 

26.3 

37.1 

42.5 

44.6 

47.3 

Total 

50 

50 

ZT7£ 

ZTT 

zo 

50 

Hear 

officers 

.9 

l.i 

l.l 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

Off  (Heeling  Arts) 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

Enlisted 

9.1 

13.4 

18.6 

20.9 

20.9 

20.9 

Total 

TO 

ITT 

TTZ 

O 

3(71 

50 

Marine  Corps 

orneers 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Off  (Heeling  Arts) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Enlisted 

2.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Total 

“O 

"O 

T7f 

TI 

“O 

T7I 

Air  Force 

Officers 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.3 

Off  (Heeling  Arts) 

3.5 

3.3 

3.3 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

Enlisted 

15.0 

19.5 

25.2 

28.7 

30.2 

Total 

TO 

5Z77 

50 

50 

50 

DoD 

“Officers 

3.6 

4.1 

4.6 

5.3 

5.4 

6.2 

Off  (Heeling  Arts) 

9.2 

9.0 

9.1 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

Enlisted 

42.6 

61.6 

«3.3 

9770 

94.5 

98.1 

104.5 

Total 

vrz 

73T7T 

TOO 

HO 

TI979 

NOTE:  Totals  Key  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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b.  Greater  Career  Opportunities  for  Women 


The  Department  has  undertaken  a concerted  effort  to  bring  more 
women  into  the  Services  both  in  enlisted  and  officer  roles.  Cur  goal  is 
to  obtain  the  best  qualified  women  and  utilise  them  in  ar.  increasingly 
wide  range  of  occupations.  Increasing  the  number  of  career  fields  open  tc 
women  assists  in  achieving  our  national  security  objectives  in  ar.  all- 
volunteer environment  and  supports  the  national  policy  of  providing  equal 
opportunity  to  women. 

Specific  actions  taken  to  enhance  opportunities  for  women  in  the 
Services  are  discussed  below. 

1.  Army.  Women  are  now  eligible  to  enter  training  anc  perform, 
specifically  icentifiec  jots  in  93?  of  the  Amy’s  enlisted  J'ilitsry  Oc- 
cupational Specialities  (MOSs).  The  only  skills  excluded  are  those 
associated  with  combat  or  close  combat  support.  Women  have  been 
principally  utilized  in  medical,  dental,  administrative,  comn.ur.i  cat  ions, 
and  clerical  positions.  However,  there  has  been  some  recent  success  in 
attracting  women  to  other  than  the  "tradi tional''  career  fields  and  the  Army 
anticipates  that  in  the  future  greater  numbers  of  women  will  seek  to  enlist 
in  other  fields. 

Army  has  taken  the  following  actions  tc  enhance  military  service 
attractiveness  for  women  ir.  the  Army  and  provide  additional  opportunities 
for  qualified  V.'AC  applicants: 

a.  Standardized  enlistment  options  for  men  ana  women  where 
practicable. 

t.  Expanded  the  career  fields  open  to  women  to  include  such 
skills  as  military  police,  helicopter  pilot,  parachute  rigger,  and 
Veterinary  Specialist. 

c.  Eliminated  the  restriction  on  command  by  female  officers 
tc  fem.ale  units;  women  new  may  conm.and  any  unit  except  combat  or  tactical 
combat  support  typ.es. 

d.  Integrated  all  training  for  women  with  similar  training  for 
men,  except  enlisted  basic  training,  but  including  officer  basic  and 
advanced  branch  courses. 

e.  Identified  positions  that  cai.  he  filled  by  women.  In  the 
past  30  months,  positions  that  can  be  filled  by  women  have  increased 
from.  19,000  to  over  215,000. 


f.  Opened  ROTC  to  women.  During  the  school  year  74 -'75, 
6,354  women  have  enrolled  in  Senior  ROTC,  and  33,500  have  enrolled 
in  Junior  ROTC. 


g.  Opened  the  National  Guard  to  women.  Nearly  POO  officers 
and  2,400  enlisted  women  are  now  assigned  to  the  National  Guard. 

h.  Expanded  the  role  of  women  in  the  Army  Reserve.  There 
e~e  over  1,430  women  officers  and  8,900  enlisted  women  in  the  Army 

P.  serve. 


i.  Equalized  the  housing  and  dependency  policies  per- 
taining to  men  and  women. 

2.  Navy.  The  Navy  has  created  and  implemented  practices  and  pro- 
cedures to  provide  maximum  opportunity  for  women  to  contribute  their 
talents  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  missions. 

a.  Specific  actions  taken  by  the  Navy  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Opened  all  enlisted  occupational  specialty  areas  tc 

women. 

(2)  Significantly  expanded  overseas  assignment  opportu- 
nities for  women  as  a result  of  a world-wide  survey  and  evaluation  of 
suitable  billets. 

(3)  Made  assignments  without  regard  to  sex  within  limits 
prescribed  by  law  (Section  6015,  Title  10,  U.S.  Code)  which  currently 
precludes  sending  women  to  sea  on  combatant  ships. 

(4)  Consolidated  men  and  women's  recruit  training,  and 
consolidated  male  and  female  officer  candidate  school. 

(5)  Added  NR0TC  as  a women  officer  source  to  complement 
Officer  Candidate  School.  Currently  there  are  approximately  260  women 
students  in  the  NR0TC. 

b.  Women  line  officers  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  their 
male  contemporaries  for  assignments  not  requiring  Warfare  expertise. 

Some  of  the  more  challenging  assignments  currently  held  by  women  line 
officers  Include: 


Naval  War  College  student 
Commanding  Officers  of  shore  activities 
Instructors  at  NROTC  units,  USNA  and  Officer 
Candidate  School. 
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(1)  Naval  Aviation  was  opened  to  Women  officers  In  the 
past  two  years.  Presently  ihere  are  six  women  designated  as  Naval 
Aviators  with  an  additional  eight  women  In  various  stages  of  flight 
training. 


3.  Marine  Corps.  The  continued  stress  on  combat  forces,  com- 
bined with  the  relative  smallness  and  remotely  deployed  units  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  has  tended  to  limit  the  number  of  women  that  can  be 
effectively  utilized.  Normally  women  Marines  are  assigned  to  commands 
at  which  a women  Marine  administrative  unit  Is  located  and  suitable 
on-base  housing  Is  available.  However,  the  assignment  of  women,  on  an 
Individual  basis,  to  other  commands  wh*:-e  suitable  off-statlon  housing 
can  be  obtained  Is  not  precluded. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  recently  taken  the  following  actions: 

a.  Revised  all  Marine  Corps  regulations  and  policies  which 
are  not  constrained  by  law  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex. 

b.  Undertaken  a study  to  see  which  additional  occupational 
fields  can  be  opened  to  women. 

c.  Changed  the  Marine  Corps  Manual  to  allow  women  to  command 
other  than  women  Marine  units. 

d.  Routinely  considers  women  Ibrlnes  for  selection  to 
attend  career  schools. 

e.  Women  Marine  officers  are  considered  for  promotion  by  the 
same  board  that  considers  their  male  counterparts. 

4.  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  has  reviewed  all  policies  that 
differentiate  between  men  and  women  and  has  changed  those  which  were 
without  legal  or  rational  basis.  Such  changes  have  made  the  Air  Foree 
more  attractive  to  women.  This  Is  borne  out  by  the  faot  that  the 
percentage  of  reenllstments  among  woman  eligible  for  first  term  re- 
enlistment rose  from  35. 7g  in  FT  1971  to  56.51  In  FT  1974.  Air  Force 
now  allows  full  female  participation  In  AFJROTC.  The  AFROTC  program 
for  college  women  was  begun  In  1969;  current  FT  79  enrollment  Is  2,246. 
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All  officer  and  enlisted  career  specialties  have  baan  opened 
with  the  azcaptlon  of  thoaa  directly  related  to  combat.  Only  three  of 
the  40  officer  utilization  fields  are  currently  cloeed  to  woman:  pilot, 
navigator -observer,  and  mlaalle  ope  rat  Iona.  Similarly,  those  areas 
closed  to  enlisted  women  are:  coabet  control  teas  operations,  defense 
fire  control  systems  operations,  ln-fllght  refueling,  flight  engineer, 
aircraft  loadmaster,  pararescue  recovery  and  security.  The  majority 
of  women  has  historically  been  assigned  to  non- technical  areas,  e.g., 
administration,  personnel,  supply.  Special  emphasis  Is  now  being 
placed  on  recruiting  woman  for  such  career  fields  as  engineering, 
electronics,  scientific,  maintenance,  and  computer  technology,  where 
the  number  of  woman  assigned  has  been  below  the  number  desired.  To 
Insure  the  flow  of  qualified  women,  and  to  facilitate  an  even 
distribution  Into  a wider  spectrum  of  Job  specialties,  particularly 
In  the  technical  areas,  procurement  goals  by  specialty  have  been 
established.  The  FT  7$  procurement  goal  la  to  train  500  of  the 
enlisted  women  entering  the  Air  Force  for  Jobs  within  the  electronles 
and  mechanical  specialties. 

Assignment  locations  have  been  expanded  overseas  and  In 
the  CONUS.  Officers,  enlisted  women  In  grades  E-4  and  above,  and 
married  military  woman  may  be  assigned  anywhere  there  Is  available 
and  adequate  on  or  off  base  housing.  Locations  for  single  E-3s  and 
below  were  Increased  to  194  In  1974  (a  322%  Increase  since  1960)  and 
are  projected  to  go  to  230  by  Deecsfoer  197$.  Approximately  670  of 
these  Installations  are  In  the  CONUS.  Additional  Installations  will 
continue  to  be  evaluated  and  opened. 
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APPENDIX  D 
FORWARD  DEPLOYMENTS 

A.  Rationale  fcr  Forward  Deployments 

V.'e  maintain  forward  deployments  of  our  forces  In  order  to: 

— Help  deter  aggression  by  demonstrating  to  potential  enemies  and 
to  our  allies  the  U.S.  resolve  to  honor  its  commitments: 

— Enable  the  United  States  to  assist  our  allies  In  collective  defense 
in  the  event  they  are  attacked;  and 

— Provide  the  President  with  the  flexibility  necessary  in  responding 
promptly  to  contingencies. 

In  determining  whether  forces  are  to  be  deployed  overseas  or  retained 
in  the  United  States,  a number  of  factors  must  be  considered.  There  are 
clear  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  overseas  deployments,  so  a balance 
must  be  struck  for  each  area  which  depends  on  the  threat,  the  military 
requirements  peculiar  to  the  area,  costs,  and  political  considerations. 

The  advantages  of  forward  deployments  include: 

— Immediate  availability  in  the  event  of  a crisis; 

— Greater  assurance  to  our  allies  of  the  firmness  of  our  commitments; 

— Greater  deterrent  to  a potential  enemy;  and 

— Reduced  requirement  for  mobility  forces. 

The  disadvantages  Include; 

— Additional  costs  related  to  personnel  moves; 

— Balance  of  payments  costs: 

— Potential  political  problems  caused  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  American  personnel  in  a foreign  country;  and 

— Adverse  Impact  on  morale  of  military  personnel  when  separated  from 
families. 

The  advantages  of  forward  deployment  are  greatest  for  our  land  forces 
because  of  their  dependence  on  heavy,  bulky  weapons  and  support  equipment. 
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Moving  large  land  forces  rapidly  from  the  United  States  to  a conflict 
area  requires  large,  costly  airlift  forces,  or  a nix  of  forward  positioning 
of  major  equipment  items  and  airlift  for  the  remaining  equipment  and  troops. 

Tactical  air  forces  are  less  dependent  on  forward  deployments  for  rapid 
employment  during  a crisis  because  additional  planes  can  be  quickly  flown 
into  existing  forward  airfields.  For  this  reason,  the  percentage  of  our 
tactical  air  forces  deployed  is  smaller  than  the  percentage  of  our  ground 
forces  deployed. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces  are  deployed  primarily  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Western  Pacific  areas.  Most  Navy  land-based  patrol  air  units  and  afloat 
units  rotate  through  these  areas  from  their  homeports  in  the  United  States. 

A number  of  ships  are,  however,  permanently  stationed  overseas  along  with 
major  staffs  and  shorebased  support  activities. 

B.  Summary  of  Manpower  By  Geographic  Location 

The  following  tables  summarize  our  present  and  planned  deployments. 


Authorized  End  Fiscal  Year  ?,illltary  Manpower 
By  Geographic  Location  (Obo' s) 


FY  1974 

FY  1975 

FY  1976 

FY  197T 

Total  Military  Manpower 

2,174.1 

2,129.0 

2,100.1 

2,115.4 

US  Territories  and  Possessions 
and  Southeast  Asia 

1,694.1 

1,665.6 

1,635.5 

1,650.9 

(Afloat ) 

(143.7) 

(143.7) 

(141.5) 

(141.6) 

Total  Foreign  Countries  less 
Southeast  Asia 

480.1 

463.5 

464.5 

464.4 

(Afloat ) 

(64.2) 

(64.9) 

(65.2) 

(65.2) 

Europe  4 Related  Areas 

317.2 

313.3 

315.3 

315.3 

Western  Pacific 

154.0 

140.9 

140.1 

140.0 

Other  Countries  and  Areas 

8.9 

9.3 

9.1 

9.1 

As  of  June  30,  1974,  our  actual  total  military  strength  was  .5  percent 
•under  the  authorized  strength  and  our  actual  strength  in  foreign  countries 
was  95  percent  of  that  authorized.  Actual  strengths  in  foreign  locations 
usually  vary  from  authorized  strengths  by  5 percent  or  less,  arid  usually 
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fall  below  authorized  strengths  during  June  because  of  the  high  turn-over 
rate  during  that  month. 

Public  Law  93-437  Units  forces  stationed  ashore  outside  the  50  United 
States  to  452,500  after  May  31,  1975.  The  following  table  shows  the 
trend  in  force  levels  ashore  outside  the  United  States. 

Military  Manpower  Stationed  Ashore 
Outside  of  the  United  States  (OflO's) 


Authorized 

Actual 

June  30,  1974 

478.7 

465.1 

June  30,  1975 

446.0 

NA 

June  30,  1976 

435.8 

NA 

September  30,  1976 

435.8 

NA 

C.  European  Deplcyr.er.ts 

Forces  In  Europe  and  related  areas  represent  our  largest  overseas 
deployment.  These  forces  are  part  of  our  contribution  to  NATO.  The  US 
fleet  In  the  Mediterranean,  unencumbered  by  political  boundaries,  is 
available  for  use  In  crisis  situations  outside  the  NATO  area  where  US 
interests  nay  diverge  fron  the  national  Interests  of  other  NATO  nations. 

Total  manpower  programmed  for  Europe  decreases  fron  FY  1974  to  FY  1976, 
but  inproved  utilization  of  this  manpower  will  provide  NATO  with  increased 
conventional  combat  capability.  The  restructuring  of  US  forces  to  improve 
combat  capability  Is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Nunn  amendment 
to  the  FY  1975  Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act  which  requires  the 
non-com.bat  component  of  the  US  military  strength  in  Europe  be  reduced  by 
18,000  by  end  FY  1976.  Most  of  the  non-combat  force  reductions  are  being 
taken  from,  headquarters  and  miscellaneous  supporting  units.  Strength  in 
Europe  at  end  FY  1975  is  lower  than  that  projected  for  end  FY  1976 
because  many  of  the  support  reductions  are  being  taken  in  FY  1975,  while 
the  compensating  combat  increases  will  not  be  made  until  early  FY  1976. 

FY  1975  Army  combat  increases  will  include  the  Introduction  of  an  addi- 
tional brigade  in  Germany  and  Increased  manning  and  equipment  for  existing 
combat  units.  The  Air  Force  is  providing  more  tactical  airlift  and 
increasing  manning  in  combat  units  In  early  FY  1976. 

Army  combat  increases  planned  for  FY  1976  Include  the  Introduction  of 
another  brigade  into  Germany.  During  FY  1975  and  FY  1976,  rithout  any 
increase  In  overall  Army  manpower  In  Europe,  Army  combat  power  in  Europe 
Is  programmed  to  increase  from  4-1/3  to  5 divisions.  In  addition  the 
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capabilities  of  many  existing  Army  and  Air  Force  combat  units  in  Europe 
will  be  increased.  Final  decisions  on  Air  Force  FY  1976  corbat  increases 
to  offset  support  reductions  have  not  yet  been  rade. 

Apart  fron  this  unilateral  effort  to  improve  our  forces,  the  MATO 
Executive  Working  Group  has  begun  studies  to  determine  if  more  efficient 
use  of  resources,  including  manpower,  can  be  achieved  through  consolidation 
of  training,  consolidation  of  communications,  and  host  nation  support  for 
wartime  lines  of  communications. 

Keeping  Western  Europe  free  from  Soviet  domination  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  Western 
Europe  could  defend  itself  against  Soviet/Pact  forces  without  help  from 
the  United  States.  The  firmness  of  the  US  commitment  Is  important  for 
political  as  well  as  military  stability.  While  our  long  term  objective 
is  to  turn  a larger  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  Europe 
over  to  our  allies,  In  the  near  term  we  will  continue  to  provide  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  ground  forces,  20  percent  of  the  ships  and  25 
percent  of  the  aircraft  in  the  European  NATO  area. 

D.  Western  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia  Deployments 

While  our  forces  in  Asia  generally  perform  the  same  types  of  military 
and  political  missions  as  those  in  Europe,  there  are  some  important 
differences  In  emphasis.  There  is  less  emphasis  on  combat  forces  for 
immediate  defense  and  mere  on  maintaining  the  Infrastructure  necessary 
for  the  reintroduetlon  and  support  of  US  forces,  and  on  support  of  allies 
throughout  the  region.  Combat  forces  serve  principally  as  a deterrent  by 
indicating  our  intention  and  willingness  to  remain  involved  in  Asian 
affairs.  In  addition,  combat  forces  — with  the  exception  of  those  In 
South  Korea  — are  deployed  less  for  the  defense  of  tieir  peacetime 
locations  than  to  speed  their  deployment  to  wherever  in  the  region  they 
might  be  required.  Forces  In  South  Korea  are  also  capable  of  deploying  to 
other  locations  in  theater.  Partly  because  of  this  and  partly  because  our 
Asian  allies  depend  on  us  for  much  of  their  logistic  support,  we  find 
fewer  opportunities  In  Asia  for  the  sorts  of  mutually  supporting  activities 
we  are  developing  with  our  European  allies. 

Since  the  height  of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  in  1968-69,  US  troops 
In  the  Western  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia  have  been  reduced  by  over  80$ 

(end  FY  68  to  end  FY  75).  Of  course,  much  of  this  reduction  was  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  where  troop  levels  have  fallen  96$,  but  elsewhere 
our  forces  have  still  beer  reduced  by  about  50$  (about  137,000  people). 

This  latter  figure  Includes  the  Army  division  withdrawn  from  Korea  in 
FY  1971,  a significant  reduction  in  tactical  airlift  and  strategic 
bomber  forces  which  had  supported  operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  a 
two- thirds  reductic  . in  forces  afloat. 


Ly  the  ei.u  ef  FY  7f , cur  eorbnt  forces  ir.  the  IVesterr.  Facific  end 
Southeast  Asia  **.•  i 1 1 include  an  Amy  division  ir.  Korea,  elerents  cf  a 
;’nrir.e  division  ar.d  wing  In  /span,  nine  tactical  fighter  squadrons  — 
deployed  ir.  Korea,  Okinawa,  the  Philippines,  and  Thuilar.c  — and 
carrier  and  arphlllcus  forces  afloat. 

i . Other  IVploy  rents 

About  °,00C  spaces  are  programed  ir.  FY  7c  for  73  foreign  lccaticr. 
noth  ashore  and  afloat,  outside  Furope  and  Feleted  /reas,  the  restem 
Pacific  Aren  and  feutheast  Asia.  Included  in  this  nutter  are  about 
1.2CC  I.avy  spaces  in  herr.uda  for  operation  and  support  cf  patrol  air- 
craft covering  the  central  Atlantic  area,  and  about  1,0CC  Navy  afloat 
spaces  for  Indian  Ocean  deployr.er.ts.  !'cst  of  the  retraining  spaces  are 
allocated  to  snail  ! 'illtary  Assistar.ee  Oroups  ar.d  diplorratlc  rissions 
throughout  the  other  countries. 

F.  Presort  and  Planned  Leployner.te 

The  following  tables  surr arize  present  and  planned  deployrents 
of  raj or  U.f . force  units. 
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LOCATION 


MISSION 


PRIMARY 

APFLICABIZ 

TREATY 


OFFENSIVE 


AIR  FORCE 


105U  I CBM 

26  Bodber 
SqoadroM 
(B-52/FB-111) 

35  Tanker 
Squadrons 

OONUB 

1 Gum 
25  CONUS 

1 Okinawa,  JA 
54  - CONUS 

Deter  attack  on  the  U.S. 
and  its  allies. 

Deter  attacks  on  the 
U.S.  and  its 
allies. 

Inter in  Off  ana in 
Forces  Agreenent 

MATT 

Ul  88BJU 

Charleston,  8.  C. 

Deter  attack  on  the 

Interin  Offensi* 

DEFENSIVE 
AIR  FORCE 

Rota,  Spain 

Holy  Loch,  Scotland 

Chian 

U.S.  and  its  allies. 

Forces  Agreenent 

6 Intar cap tor 
Squadron* 

CONUS 

Restrict  unauthorised 
overflitfit  of  U.S.  and 
defend  against  snail 
bonber  attacks. 

NOR  All  Agreenent 

D-* 


PRIMARY 

APPLICABLE 

TREATY 


Interim  Offensive 
Forces  Agreement 


Interim  Offensive 
Forces  Agreement 


NORAD  Agreement 


OTHER 

strategy  potential 

SUPPORTED  DEPL0Y>gNT8 


Maintain  an  adequate  second- 
strike  capability  to  deter 
an  all-out  surprise  attack 
on  our  strategic  forces. 
Provide  no  Incentive  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to 
strike  the  United  States 
first  in  a crisla. 

Prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  gaining  the  ability 
to  cauae  considerably 
greater  urhan/lndustrlal 
destruction  than  the 
United  States  could 
inflict  on  the  Soviets 
in  a nuclear  war. 


None 


Potential  for  worldwide 
contingency  deployments 


Potential  for  worldwide 
contingency  deployments 


None 


Peacetime  air  Worldwide 

space  surveillance 
and  control 


1 


*J*»  n H cam  EBES.  gag 

Mg  DIYI8I0W8 


WIT  LOCATIOS 

l*t  Armored  Division  Vest  Germny 

3d  Armored  Division 
3d  Infantry  Division  (H) 

8th  Infantry  Division  (M) 

Bde,  1st  Infantry  Division  (M) 

Bde,  2d  Armored  Division 
Bde,  4th  Infantry  Division  (M) 


WSSIOi 

Force  presence.  In  concert  with 
allied  and  other  u.S.  forces, 
deter  Warsaw  pact  ag*r««slon. 
Taillac  that,  stop  sqy  Warsaw 
Pact  ground  attack  and  a tab  i Use 
the  n&litary  situation  without 
major  loss  of  IaTO  Territory. 


lwt  Infantry  Division  (M) 
(Minns  1 Brigade) 

2d  Armored  Division 
4th  Infantry  Division(M) 

1st  Cav  Division 

lBfaotry  Division 

Divl»ion(ABld 
82d  Airborne  Division 
7th  Infantry  Division 
(Minus  1 Brigade) 

24th  Infantry  Division 
(Minus  1 Brigade) 

3th  Infantry  Division  (M) 
(Ur.us  i prjr,dp) 


2d  Infantry  Division 


Ft.  Riley,  Kansas  Barly  ground  combat  reinforce* 

■amt  for  MATO  forces. 

Ft.  Hood,  Texas 
Ft.  Carson,  Colorado 


Ft.  Hood,  Texas 
Ft.  Lewis,  Washington 
Ft.  Cambell,  Kentucky 
Ft.  Bragg,  N.C. 

Ft.  Ord,  California 


To  provide  Strategic  Reserve 
and  ground  forces  for  world- 
wide deployment. 


(hmter/Stewart,  Georgia 
Ft.  Polk,  Louisiana 


South  Korea  Force  presence.  Provides 

ground  combat  and  security 
forces  for  South  Korea. 


29th  lafaatry  Division  Inwall 

(Minus  l Brigade) 


Pacific  Cannes*  around 
CaMbet  Reserve,  slso  strategic 
reserve  and  ground  forces  for 
world  wide  deployment. 


PRIM 

■ORTH  A 

A treat 
1949.  h 
agree  t 
against 
in  Euro 
shall  b 
against 
each  of 
accords 
process 
taking 
and  in 
partner 
deans  n 
use  of  i 

forth  A 
4 April 


Mutual 
a Mint 
October 
party  " 
attack 
either 
would  b 
peace  a 
each  Pa 
the  con 
aace  wi 
process 

SEAT© 


r>-7 


I 


MISSIM 


PRDttKY  APPLICABLE  TREATY 


•cue*.  In  concert  with 
i other  U.S.  force* , 

MW  Pact  aggression. 

hat,  stop  any  Hkrsan 
ad  attack  and  stabilise 
ary  situation  without 
» of  RaTO  Territory. 


■ORTH  ATLARTIC  TREATY 

A treaty,  signed  April  U, 

19*»9,  by  which  the  partners 
agree  that  aa  araed  attack 
against  ooe  or  aore  of  thea 
in  Europe  or  Rorth  America 
shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  thea  all;  and  . . . 
each  of  thea  acting  in 
accordance  with  constitutional 
processes  . . . attacked  by 
taking  forthwith  individually 
and  in  concert  with  the  other 
partners  such  action  as  it 
deeas  necessary  including  the 
use  of  araed  forces. 


ad  caafcst  reinforce-  Rorth  Atlantic  Treaty 

UTO  forces.  **  April  19**9- 


STRATEGY  SUPPORTED 

Our  RATO  strategy  seeks  to  deter 
all  foras  of  aggression  against 
IATO  through  the  aaiateaance 
of  a full  spec  true  of  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  military 
capabilities  and  application 
of  a forward  defense  concept. 


Saas  as  above. 


» Strategic  Reserve 
I forces  for  world- 
grant. 


These  forces  are  applied  to 
the  requirement*  for  aeeting 
alaor  contlngeacles  and 
providing  for  a strategic 
reserve  and  assistance  to 
allies. 


sence.  Provides 
St1. at  and  security 
r South  Korea. 


oaaand  Ground 
serve,  also  strategic 
Bd  ground  forces  for 
le  deployment. 


Mutual  Defense  Treaty, 
a bilateral  agreeaent,  signed 
October  1,  1953,  whereby  each 
party  "reco^lses  that  an  araed 
attack  in  the  Pacific  area  on 
either  of  the  Parties  . . . 
would  be  dangerous  to  its  own 
peace  and  safety”  and  that 
each  Mrty  "would  act  to  aeet 
the  cannon  danger  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  constitutional 
processes." 

SEATO 


forward  deployed  U.S.  forces 
art  an  integral  link  in  the 
spvctrua  of  deterrence  and 
demonstrate  to  enesdes  and 
allies  the  U.S.  resolve  to 
fcooor  commitments.  Should 
aa  attack  occur,  these  forces 
allow  the  U.S.  to  assist 
allies  in  tiaely  defense. 


Provides  force  for  Pacific 
Area  Contingencies.  Provides 
force  presence. 


OTHER  POTITIAL 

vtnormm 


Worldwide 


Worldwide 


Worldwide 
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END  FT  76  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 
MARINE  AMPHIBIOUS  FORCE  (MAFl 


UNIT 

I MAT 

(1st  Marine  Divisicn/3d 

Marine  Aircraft  Ming  Team, 
plus  supporting  forces 
troops  elements.) 


LOCATION 


Camp  Pendleton,  Calif/MCAS, 
El  Toro,  Calif,  and  MCB,  29 
Palms,  Calif. 


MISSION 


Pacific  Coam&nd  Reserve 

Together  with  Navy  Com- 
ponents of  the  auphibious 
team  provide  ground/air 
combat  forces  to  project 
sea  power  ashore. 


II  MAT 

(2d  Marine  Division/2d 
Marine  Aircraft  Ming  Team, 
plus  supporting  force 
troops  elements. ) 


Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C./NCAS, 
Cherry  Point  N.  C.  and  MCAS, 
Qu anti co,  Va.  pwd  deployed 
units;  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba 
Mediterranean,  Caribbean 


Atlantic  Coamand 
Reserve 

Provide  to  CISC's  ground/ 
air  coe&at  forces  with  an 
amphibious  forcible  entry 
capability. 


(3d  Marine  Division(-)/ 
1st  Marine  Aircraft  Ming 
Team,  plus  supporting 
force  troops  elements. ) 


1st  MARINE  BRIGADE 
(Regimental  Landing  Team 
3/Marine  Aircraft  Group 
22,  plus  supporting  force 
troops  elements.) 


Cmq>  Butler,  Okinawa/MCAS, 
Iwakuni,  Japan  and  MCAS, 
Ftitama,  Okinawa  South  China 
Sea 


Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
Kaneohe  Bay,  Hawaii 

Camp  H.  M.  Smith,  Hawaii 


I 


Pacific  Cowaand  Reserve 

Provides  forward  deployed 
combat  force  in  the 
Western  Pacific 

Provide  to  CISC's  ground/ 
air  combat  forces  with 
amphibious  forcible  entry 
capability. 


Pacific  Coaeand  Reserve 

Early  reinforcement  of 
forward  deployed  forces 
In  the  Western  Pacific 

frovlde  to  CINC  ground/air 
combat  forces  with  an  am- 
phibious forcible  entry 
capability. 


D-e 


SEATO' 

Defens 


RATO 


SEATO 

Defena 


SEATO 

Defew 


PRIMARY 

APPLICABLE 

STRATEGY 

MISSION 

TREATY 

SUPPORTED 

cific  Co— and  Reserve 

SEATO  *dl lateral  Mutual 

Provides  forces  primarily  for 

Defense  Treaties 

Pacific  area  contingencies. 

tether  with  Navy  Coe- 

sents  of  the  amphibious 

These  forces  can  be  applied  to 

la  provide  ground/air 

the  requireaents  for  meeting 

■bat  forces  to  project 

major  or  minor  contingencies 

i power  ashore. 

worldwide  and  providing 
assistance  to  allies. 

Lantic  Co— and 

NATO 

Provides  forces  primarily  for 

serve 

Atlantic  and  European  (NATO) 
Area  contingencies. 

•vide  to  CIRC's  ground/ 

* combat  forces  with  an 

Provides  forward  afloat  de- 

ihibious forcible  entry 

ployed  force  presence  in  the 

•ability. 

Eastern  Atlantic/Mediterranean 
areas  and  the  Caribbean  area. 

These  forces  can  be  applied  to 
the  requirements  for  meeting 
major  or  minor  contingencies 
worldwide  and  providing 
assistance  to  Allies. 

ific  Co— and  Reserve 

SEATO  Bilateral  Mutual 

provides  forces  for  Pacific 

Defense  Treaties 

area  contingencies. 

vides  forward  deployed 

bat  force  ir.  the 

Provides  forward  afloat  de- 

tern Pacific 

ployed  presence  in  the  Western 
Pacific. 

vide  to  CINC's  ground / 

combat  forces  with 

These  forces  can  be  applied  to 

hlblous  forcible  entry 

the  requirements  for  meeting 

ability. 

major  or  minor  contingencies 
worldwide,  and  providing 
assistance  to  Allies. 

Ific  Co— and  Reserve 

SEATO  Bilateral  Mutual 

These  forces  could  be  applied 

Defense  Treaties 

to  meeting  minor  contingency 

|y  reinforceaent  of 

requirements. 

sard  deployed  forces 
the  Western  Pacific 

rid*  to  CIRC  ground/alr 
►at  forces  with  an  am- 
lioui  forcible  entry 
Ability. 


OTHER 

POTENTIAL 

DEPLOYMENTS 


To  NATO/Worldwide 


To  Pacific  Command/ 
Worldwide 


To  NATO/Worldwide 


To  NATO/Woridwide 
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ACTIVE  AIR  FORCE  TACTICAL  AIRCRAFT 


UNIT 

(Fi^hter/Attack  Squadron] 
•21  Squadrons 


LOCATION 


U.K.,  Host  Geimqy, 
Netherlands,  Italy* 
Turkey,  and  Spain 


W88ION 


Provld*  cIom  air  support, 
«aln  air  superiority,  and 
provide  Interdiction  for 
a NATO  conflict. 


9 Squadrons 


Southeast  Asia, 
Philippines, 
Okinawa,  and 
Republic  of  Korea 


Provide  close  air  support, 
tain  air  superiority,  and 
provide  Interdiction  for 
an  Aslan  conflict. 


CONUS,  Alaska  and 
Iceland 


Provide  relnforcenent  of 
tactical  air  capability  In 
Europe  and  Asia. 


38  Squadrons 


[ON 

PRIMARY 

APPLICABLE 

TREATY 

STRATEGY  S'TPPORTEN 

OTHER  POTENTIAL  DEPLQYJCNTS 

i Air  support, 
riority , and 
■diction  for 
ct. 

NATO 

To  dstsr  aggression  in 
Europe.  To  insure  that  vs 
have  the  capability  to 
conduct  an  initial  con- 
ventional dsfsnss  of  NATO. 

None  planned. 

i Air  support, 
irioritv,  and 
diction  for 
lict. 

SEATO 

BllAtsrAl 

Mutual 

Dsfsnss 

TrsAtlss 

To  dstsr  agression  in  Asia. 
To  insure  that  vs  have  the 
capability,  in  concert  vith 
allies,  to  conduct  a con- 
ventional dsfsnss  of  Asia 
against  a throat  includir* 
tbs  PRC. 

Can  be  redeployed  worldwide. 

torceaent  of 
capability  In 
>1A. 

- 

Europe  and  Asia  Strategies 
Minor  Contingencies. 

Can  reinforce  NATO  or  Asian  allies. 

Can  also  be  used  for  einor  contingencies. 

1 


1 


t.MD  rr  74  GENERAL  PURPOSE  ITMTES 
MAW  SHIPS  Ann  aircraft 


QUIT 


LOCATI UN 


MISSION 


Second  ru«l  4 Western  Atlantic  O.S.  East  Coast  4 
s Attack/Multi*Purposv  Carrier*  Untrrn  Atlantic 
Surface  Combatants  ^ 

1 Aaphlbloua  toady  Croup  * 

IS. 5 A TV  Patrol  Squadron* 

H Aaaoclated  Support  Ship*  4 
Attack  Subnarlna* 


Sixth  Fleet  Mediterranean 

2 Attaek/Multi-torpoae  Carrier* 

14  Surface  Combatant*  j,/ 

1 Aaphlbtou*  toady  Croup  “ 

1.)  ASM  patrol  Squadron* 

1)  Aaaoclated  Support  Shtpe  4 
Attack  Subrarlna* 


Maintain  Atlantic  *ea  leanes  in  MATO 

i on  f 1 i c t . 

Provide  tactical  air  and  aephlbiou* 
•projection"  force*  in  aupport  of 
NATO  land  war. 

Provide  cri*i»  aanageuant  or  con* 
tlngency  fore*  in  Atlantic. 

Provide  peacetime  naval  presence 
throughout  Atlantic. 

Maintain  Mediterranean  *ea  lane* 
in  NATO  conflict. 

Provide  tactical  air  and 
amphibious  "projection"  force* 
in  eupport  of  NATO  laud  war, 
particularly  any  Warasw  Pact 
initiative*  again*!  the  NATO 
aouthern  flank. 

Provide  crlal*  oanapenent  or 
contingency  force  In 
Ned!  terranean. 

Provide  peacetime  naval 
pretence  throughout 
Mediterranean. 


Middle  Eaat  Force 

1 Flagship 

2 Surface  Conbatant* 


Persian  Culf,  Arabian  Providr  peacetine  naval  presence 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  >n  Persian  Culf,  Arabian  Sea 
t id  Indian  Ocean. 

Provide  United  contingency 
force  In  the  area. 


third  Pleat  and  lantern  Pacific  O.S.  Meat  Co*#* 

4 Attack/Maltl-PUrpoae  Carrier*  4 Caatarn  Pacific 
M Surface  Conbatant a 1/ 

0 Aaphlbioua  Ready  Croup*  * 

1 ASK  Patml  Squadron* 

47  Aaanclatad  Support  Ship*  4 
Attach  Submarine* 


Seventh  Plaat  4 Waatarn  Pacific  Western  Pacific 
| Att#ek/Multl*torpo*e  Carrier* 

21  Surface  Caabatants 
I Aapklbtaua  toady  Croup*  - 

* ASW  Patrol  Squadron* 

24  Aaanclatad  Support  Ship#  4 
Attack  Submarine* 


Maintain  Pacific  sea  lane*  in 
NATO  or  Asian  conflict. 

Provide  tactical  air  and 
airph I b I out  "projection" 
force*  to  reinforce  Western 
Pacific  force*  and  in  support 
of  Asian  conflict. 

Provide  crisis  nanagauent  or 
contingency  force  In  Eastern 
Pacific  and  to  reinforce 
Uestern  Pacific  force*. 

Provide  peacetine  naval 
presence  In  Eastern  Pacific. 

Maintain  Western  Pacific  *ea  lane* 
in  NATO  or  Allan  conflict. 

Provide  tactical  air  and  aaphlbiou* 
"projection"  force*  In  support  of 
Aden  conflict. 

Provide  cri*l*  management  of 
contingency  force  In  Western 
Pacific. 

Provide  peacetine  naval  presence 

throughout  Western  Pacific. 


|/  Figure*  abaun  are  *ppramtast*  average*.  Neat  ah  I pa  are  rotated  to  distant  asstgnaanta  from  C 
contain  a feu  ualta  eelectively  k an  spirt  ad  oversees,  including  one  CV  homeported  In  Japan, 
i/  As  aapAtbleus  ready  imp  (AM)  la  aaa*utach  af  a Narine  aephlbiou*  force  (NAP).  It  consist* 
toly  tlw  AACa  faruard  daplayad  (la  to*  todttarraneaa,  the  Western  Pacific  and  periodically  In 
aparatad  as  a aguadm  arltb  Narlna  ualta  etoartod). 
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PRIMARY 

APPtirAALt 

TREATY 

NATO 


NATO 


NATO 

Various  Pacil 
Mutual  D*f« 
4 Aid 
Treaties. 


NATO 

Various  Pacil 
Mutual  total 
4 Aid  Treatl 


S.  homeport*. 

of)  to  1 up! 
the  Caribbean 


I 


r H GENERAL  PCTPPSh  .URiES 
ft  »IIK  i«n  AIRCRAFT 


primary 

APPLICABLE 

[ MISSION  TREATY 

tenet  4 H»lnt:ilr  Atlantic  aaa  Irenes  In  MATO  NATO 

land  c con! 1 ! c t . 

Provide  tactical  air  ani  aafkikioui 
''projection"  (orcaa  ia  aupport  of 
NATO  land  war. 

Provide  criata  nanegeoent  or  con- 
tingency forca  ia  Atlantic. 

Provide  peacetime  aaval  praaaaca 
throughout  Atlantic. 

M Maintain  Mediterranean  aaa  lanaa  NATO 

In  NATO  conflict. 

Provide  tactical  air  and 
•nphibiow*  "pro lection"  forcaa 
in  aupport  of  NATO  IgM  war, 
particularly  any  Uaraaw  Pact 
inltlativaa  agalast  the  NATO 
aouthern  flank. 

Provide  crlala  raaaganaat  or 
contingency  forca  la 
Mrdi terrene an. 

Provide  peacetime  naval 
presence  throughout 
Mediterranean. 

i Arabian  Provide  peace tine  aaval  preaeace 

fan  Ocaan  in  P<?ra!en  Cull,  Arabian  Saa 
aid  Indian  Ocaaa. 

Provide  lialtad  contingency 
f nee  In  the  area. 


STKATtCT  SUPPORTED 

Provide  for  initial  dafanaa  of 
NATO  Europe. 

Provide  for  the  protection  of 
naval  forcaa  and  ahipplag . 
Provide  a atrataglc  reaarve. 


Provide  for  initial  dafanaa  of 
RATO  Europe. 

Provide  for  the  protection  of 
aaval  forcaa  and  shipping. 
Provide  appropriate  forward 
deployorttt  of  U.S.  forcaa. 


Provide  appropriate  forward 
daploynant  of  OS  forcaa. 


OlWtN 

POTENTIAL 

pgpumgorrs 

Radeploynent  worldwide 
poaaibla. 

Provides  capability  for 
rapid  relaforconent  of 
RATO  in  Eeatera  Atlantic 
and  Madl terrene  an. 


Rone  plaaaad. 


Rodaploynant  worldwide 
poaaibla. 

Porca  provldea  United 
nllltary  capability. 


ant  Maintain  Pacific  aaa  lanaa  In 

aclflc  NATO  or  Allan  conflict. 

Provide  tactical  air  and 
aeph | b 1 owe  "projection" 
forcaa  to  reinforce  Mestern 
Pacific  forcaa  and  la  aupport 
of  Aalan  conflict. 

Provide  crlala  nan agon eat  or 
contingency  force  In  Eaatora 
Pacific  and  to  reinforce 
Ueatam  Pacific  forcaa. 

Provide  peacetlne  aaval 
pretence  ia  Eeatera  Pacific. 

d 

'tc  Maintain  Waal  era  Pacific  aaa  lanaa 

In  NATO  or  Atlaa  conflict. 

Provide  tactical  air  and  eaphlbloue 
"projection"  forcaa  la  aupport  of 
Aalan  conflict. 

Provide  crlala  naaagtnaat  of 
contingency  force  la  Maatern 
Pacific. 

Provide  peacetlne  newel  preeeace 
throughout  Men term  Pacific. 


NATO 

Varloua  Pacific 
Mutual  Oefeeae 
4 Aid 
Treat  lea. 


Provide  for  joint  defenee  of 
Aate  {Korea  or  Sowtheaet  A'ta). 
Provide  for  protection  of  aaval 
forcaa  and  ahlpptng. 

Provide  a atrataglc  roaerve. 


Rodeployneat  wordwide 
peaatble. 

Provldea  capability 
for  relafercenent  of 
either  RATO  or  Meet era 
Pacific  forcaa. 


RATO 

Varloua  Pacific 
Mutual  Defenee 
4 Aid  Treatlea. 


Provide  for  )o!at  defenaa  o. 
Aela  (Korea  or  Sootheeet 
Aate). 

Provide  for  protection  of 
naval  forcaa  and  ahlpptng. 
Provide  appropriate  forward 
deployaeat  of  t.h.  forcaa. 


Radeploynent  wordwtde 
poaaibla. 

Deployment  of  entire 
farce  etaeubere  unlikely 
due  to  need  of  RR 
newel  preaeace  la  the 
Meat era  Pacific. 


ghlpa  are  rotated  to  dtataat  aaalganenta  f ran  o.g.  hooey  or  tc . Medl  terreeeee  end  Meetem  pacific  fercea,  however, 
kraaaa.  Including  ana  CV  beeeperted  la  lapen. 

if  a Narine  eapktbteua  farce  (MAP).  It  ceaelate  of  ) to  5 aaphlbleea  eh  I pa  with  a Marine  battallan  landing  teen  aadarkod. 
rranaan,  the  Maatern  Pacific  and  periodically  la  the  Cerlbbeaa)  are  actually  conatltuted,  (the  anpblbtoua  oh  typing 
(had). 
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APPENDIX  E 


MANPOWER  DATA  STRUCTURE 


A.  Changes  to  the  Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Categories 

The  categorization  of  manpower  used  in  this  report  is  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  the  FY  75  report.  However*  the  Defense  data  structure, 
► of  necessity,  has  undergone  evolutionary  change  resulting  from  continuous 

efforts  to  improve  Defense  planning  and  management.  A brief  discussion 
of  the  rationale  for  these  management  planning  emphasis  transfers  is 
presented  below.  Following  this  discussion  is  a table  displaying  the 
audit  trail  to  current  manpower  category  of  each  activity  transferred, 
and  the  manpower  involved. 

Aerial  Demonstration  Team  - The  Air  Force  "Thunderbirds"  are  a 
ceremonial  activity  and  therefore  are  more  appropriately  placed  in  Per- 
sonnel Support  than  Tactical  Air  Forces. 

m 

Intelligence/Cryptologic  Training  - Concurrent  with  the  on-going 
reorganization,  redefinition,  and  consolidation  of  intelligence  and 
security  activities,  the  Defease  data  base  wa6  restructured  to  permit 
separate  identification  of  intelligence,  cryptologic,  and  8IGI7T- related 
training  resources.  Consequently,  these  resources  were  transferred  from 
Intelligence  and  Security  to  Individual  Training. 

* Tactical  Signal  Intelligence  - Units  performing  these  functions 
will  be  in  direct  support  of  combat  units  and  are  more  accurately 
reflected  in  Land  Forces  than  in  Intelligence  and  Security. 

Base  Communications  - With  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Army  Commu- 
nications  domra nd  ^iSA^C),  the  responsibility  for  base  comunications 
was  consolidated  from  the  theater  commanders  and  the  former  U.S.  Army 
Strategic  Communications  Command  ^STRATCOM)*  The  base  communications 
resources  of  the  Air  Force,  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Air 
Force  Communications  Service  (AFCS),  have  been  identified  totally  to 
the  major  commands  which  they  support.  These  notions  resulted  in  a 
transfer  of  resources  from  Centrally  Managed  Comtuni  cat  ions  to  Base 
Operating  Support. 

Medical  Research  - Greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  planning 
of  research  and  development  financial  resources  in  the  context  of  the 
output  of  the  research.  This  results  in  the  manpower  associated  with 
the  Air  Force  aeromedlcal  research  activities  at  Brooks  AFB,  Texas; 
Holloman  AFB,  New  Mexico;  Lackland  AFP,  Texas;  and  Wright- Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio,  being  transferred  from  the  Research  and  Development  category 
to  Medical  Support. 


•These  transfers  were  covered  in  the  Fv  75  Feport.  They  are  included 
In  this  rerort  in  order  to  discuss  the  differences  between  the  Fv  7U 
Actual  data  and  the  eurrent  Fv  75  Tlan  data. 


F-l 


Personnel  Research  - Greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  or.  the  plai  - 
ning o T research  and  development  financial  resources  in  the  context  of 
the  output  of  the  research.  This  results  in  the  manpower  associated  with 
the  Air  Force  Human  resources  Laboratory  at  Frocks  AFB,  Texas,  being 
transferred  frcr  the  Research  and  Development  category  to  Personnel 
Support . 

Fleet  Logistical  Support  - Greater  emphasis  has  teen  placed  on  the 
integrated  planning  of  workload  and  financial  resource  requirements  to 
improve  fleet  readiness.  This  results  in  Ship  Repair  Facilities,  Supply 
Depots,  Ordnance  Facilities,  etc.,  operated  by  Commander,  Service  Forces- 
Pacific  Fleet,  in  Japan,  Guar,  and  the  Philippines,  being  treated  as 
fixed-site,  broad  spectrum,  capability  logistics  activities.  Thus  these 
resources  were  transferred  fret  Base  Operating  Support  to  Logistics. 

Dependent  Support  - The  Navy  Family  Allcrar.te  Activity-Cleveland 
is  responsible  for  processing  dependent  entitlement  claims.  As  such  it 
is  more  appropriately  categorized  in  Personnel  Support  then  Ease 
Operating  Support. 

Training  Administration  - The  Administrative  Commands  for  KTC  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois,  and  N7C  San  Diego,  California  provide  common  adminis- 
trative and  technical  services  tc  the  Recruit  Training  Command  and 
Service  Schools  Command  at  each  location.  Thus  they  are  more 
appropriately  categorized  in  Individual  Training  than  Base  Operating 
Support. 

Installation  Operations  - An  attempt  has  been  made  to  be  responsive 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee's  suggestion  that  the  support 
category  contents  be  more  clearly  defined.  Thus,  the  resources  devoted 
to  the  operation  of  U.S.  Arty  Health  Services  Command  installations 
(Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  D.C.;  Fitzsimmons  Army  Hospital, 
Colorado;  and  Ft.  Detrick,  Maryland)  have  been  transferred  from  Medical 
Support  to  Ease  Operating  Support.  Similarly,  the  installation  operation 
resources  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  Her  York;  MCRD  Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina;  MCRD  San  Diego,  California;  and  JTE  Quartico, 
Virginia,  have  beer,  transferred  frcr  Individual  Training  tc  Base 
Operating  Support. 
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B. 


Major  Defense  Programs  and  Pc- fens e Planning  Sc  Programming  Categories 


As  stated  in  Chapter  I,  there  are  two  ways  to  view  manpower.  The 
manpower  requirements  shown  in  each  section  of  this  report  explain  "how" 
manpower  will  be  used  (e.g.,  some  manpower  operates  aircraft,  some 
operates  installations,  some  plans  for  and  manages  resources,  etc.). 

Thus,  in  this  report  manpower  requirements  are  displayed  from  the  "input” 
point  of  view.  However,  manpower  can  also  be  displayed  by  the  total  devoted 
to  the  various  missions  of  DoD.  This  is  an  "output"  point  of  view.  The 
"outputs"  of  the  Defense  financial  system  are  called  Major  Tefense 
Programs  and  have  been  provided  to  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Operations  and  Maintenance  appropriations  justification 
for  several  years. 

Major  Defense  Programs  contain  many  resources  of  different  types 
that  directly  relate  to  the  performance  of  a Defense  mission  (or  program). 
These  resource s include  both  units  which  execute  the  mission  (e.g.,  SAC 
aircraft)  and  units  which  sustain  mission  capability  (e.g.,  SAC  base 
personnel).  DPP  Categories,  on  the  other  hand,  include  units  performing 
similar  activities  (e.g.,  installation  operations)  associated  with  the 
nerforrance  of  several  missions  (e.g.,  strategic  offensive,  tactical 
air,  and  mobility). 

The  following  summary  matrices  are  provided  to  illustrate  the 
allocation  of  FY  76  manpower  "inputs"  in  each  PPPC  to  the  various 
"outputs"  represented  by  Major  Defense  Programs.  Adding  down  a 
column  gives  the  total  manpower  devoted  to  one  of  the  ten  Major 
Defense  Programs.  Adding  across  a row  gives  the  total  manpower 
performing  a type  of  activity  (i.e.,  a manpower  category)  for  all 
Major  Defense  Programs. 


Manpower  Categories 
St rate*! c Force* 


General  Purpo*e  Forces 
Land  forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Motility  Forces 


Auslllare  Forces 
Intel/Sec 
Centrally  Managed 
CoeBunlcatlon 
Reseerch/Development 
Support  to  Other 
Nations 

Geophysical  Act. 


Mission  Support  Forces 
Reserve  Components 
Support 

Base  Operating  Spt 
Force  Support 
Training 
Coecand 


Central  Support  Forces 
base  Operating  5pt 
Medical  Support 
Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 
Coevand 
Logistics 
Fed  Agency  Support 


Individuals 
Transients 
Patlents/Prl sonsrs 
Trainees/Students 

Cadets 


I 

Strategic 

Forces 

II 

General 

Purpose 

Forces 

III 

Intelligence 

and 

Cooeunl  cat  Ions 

IV 

Airlift 

and 

Sealift 

V 

Guard 

and 

Reserve 

Forces 

-ft 

Research 

and 

Development 

HI  CTv 
.6  .5 

nrr — rrv 

-Hi — nr~ 

.3  .4 

iai  civ 

mi  6iv' 

"IH1  Cfv 

471.9  13.2 

.6  3.7 

28. ( 

10.1  2.3 

8.3  3.6 

.2 

7.6  21.4 

.2 

18.6  84.5 

.4  .2 

6.3  2.8 

7.2  6.2 

4.9  11.5 

1.1  2.6 

1.8  .8 

l 

5.5 

TOTAL 


.8  .5  1497.2  100.61  29.2  15.9  .6  3.7  4.9  '45.81  7.6  21.4  8 


* Less  than  50  spaces 

Detail  My  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 


ata 


[X 

ml 

POM 

E£SL  . 

III 

Intelligence 

and 

Ccenuni cat Ions 

IV 

Airlift 

and 

Sealift 

v 

Guard 

and 

Raaerve 

Forcea 

— 

Research 

and 

Developnert 

~mmm 

Central 
Supply  and 
Maintenance 

" mu — 

Training 
Medical  and 
Other  General 
Personnel 
Activities  i 

— n 

Attain  and 
Associated 
Activities 

— X 

Support 
to  Other 
Nations 

Total 

civ 

" Ihi  TTT” 

Vll  civ 

PI  Civ 

l£L  Civ 

W1  C!v 

hoi  C!v 

PTI  TI7 

.1 

19.6  1.9 

\ 

1 

> .3 

.3  5.6 

1.1 

9.3 

m “ 

69.9 

72.0  .3 

.3  9.6 

9.7  1.8 

11. 0 4.1 

2.0  1.7 

6.7  36.4 

.3  1.3 

*8*8 
n.o  4.1 

6.7  36.4 

.3  1.3 

2.0  1.7 

26.4 

.5 

7.6 

• • 

• 

7.6  3.1 

.2 

.8  • 

S£tL  Zbi 

7.6  3.1 

36.7  26.4 

12.9  .9 

12.6  7.6 

10.0 

.2  .8 

• • 

.3  .6 

.1 

2.6  21.2 

.9  4.4 

3.9  149.7 

.1  .2 
19.7  10.0 
6.0  1.1 
36.6  14.9 
1.6  2.0 

a 

9.6  8.9 
1.1 

19.7  10.0 
8.2  1.9 

36.6  14.9 

6.0  19.9 
7.8  199.7 

1.1 

24.9 

3.3 

47.3 

4.2 

g.7 

3J 

J0.2 

4.2 

49.0 

23.2  9.0 

.3  3.6 

18.4  3.1 

6.7  36.4 

9.0  179.3 

147.9  27.8 

6.8  8.9 

L.l  1.3 

328.7  313.S 

E-6 


roundlnf. 
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Marine  Crops  SAan  power  Pequireoents  1/ 


VAJCH  IFFrVi  FK-CFA 


Manpower  Catercrie. 


St ra r ef!  " Fc  roes 


General  Furpcre  Force. 
"TSnTTcres  ' """ " 
7«e4!cal  Air  Fcr*es 
aval  Kernes 
Motility  Forces 


Auxiliary  Forces 

iKtyv/ge 

Or.*  rally  Va.-.afeC 
Cost uni  cation 
Fesearch/Tevelcpre: 
Support  *o  Cther 


Geophysical  Ac4. 


Mission  Supper4  Forces 
Reserve  ilor j cr.er.ts 
Support 

Fare  Cperatir.f  Sp4 
Force  Support 
Trainin' 

Corrrar.d 


Central  Supper4  forces 
fcase  Opera tine  Sp* 
!.ledical  Suppor4 
Personnel  Suppor4 
Individual  Training 
Corrar.d 
Lccic*ics 

Fed  Agency  Support 


Individuals 
Transients 
Fatiwr.t  s/Fri  soners 
Trair.ees/Studants 
Cadets 


I 

Strategic 

Forces 

ii 

General 

I’urpose  ! 
Forces 

HI 

Intelligence 

ar.d 

Corrunioat  ions 

IV 

Airlift 

and 

Seal  If4 

* » 

4 

Guard 

and 

Fererve 

Forces 

7! 

Pe. sea  ret 
ar  d 

'♦•velop  "er.4  ! 

m — T7 

TTT  TT7 

— nr- 

y?i  r;  v1 

l7TT  7T7 

"I!  riv 

92.4 

25.6 

.6 

1.9 

2.6 

1.1 

• 

• 

.7 

17.6  1C.*) 

2.9 

1.4 

.5  .1 

• 

TOTAL 


130.3  10.7  1.1 


* Ltaa  than  90  space*. 

Detail  say  not  add  to  totals  dot  to  roundlnf . 
1/Ineudaa  Marina  Corps  peraomal  sarrlng  with  Navy. 


1.9  .1  .7 


E-7 


to  round! n*. 
rrrinf  with  N«ry 
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Air  Force  Uuipowr  Requirements 


(FT  76  End  Strength 


IAi  ciYflfll  PTv 


itopoeer  Categories 
Strategic  Forces 


JkJkOlUMdfi 


I 


Strategic 
Forces 


*1.2  2.2 


II 


General 

Purpose 

Forces 


Ii.telliger.ee 

and 

C QFgunl  cat  iof.s 


III 


551 


■^TT 


!V 


LEFRITE  rKGPJtt.' 


Airlift 

and 

Sealift 


7TT 


r!v 


Guard 

and 

Feserve 

Forces 


or 


TT, 


.2  4.01 


vr 


0 


He search 

and  |Tu| 
Developcert  ■> 


TTT 


TTv 


General  Purrcre  Forces 

r ■ 11  1 " 


TanTTcrces 

Tactical  Air  Fcrees 
Naval  Forces 


74. C 1.3 


Uctili’j  Forces 


.2 

2.0 


35.5  4.6 


**  13.4 
.4  IC.ol 


Avalllary  Forces 
Intel  Ac  c 


Centrally  Managed 
Ccrrur.ieatlcn 
Ferearch/Levelcprent 
r„;pc.r*  to  Cther 
Nations 

Gecpoysi  -al  A~*. 


21.6  2.i' 

10.6  4.6 


.2  .71 


0.9 


16.0  20.0 


ill  scion  Sun-crt  Forces 
Jeserve  l>rjenents 


. -ppof 

Face  Operating  fp 
force  lujpert 
Training 
Corn  ar.d 


*3.5  23. C 


40.9  27.6 


11.6  1.6 


3.3 

6.7 


.1 

1.3 


10.0  1.0 

9.2  1.7 


.1 


15.8  11.0 

-a 

1.1 


.6  6.0 


1.0 

3.1 


Central  .'uppe  rt  Forces 


lase  ' pera'ir  g .*p 
:.y rujpurt 
Fersc.nr.el  r.jp.r’ 
Individual  Training 


1.9  .5 


.5 


.» 


.cg:s* Ics 


.2 


Fed  Agency  Oueoort 


a?.  • . 7;  »\h  * 

“T+T~ 


. ransients 


« a tier  • /Irisor.erc 


I rail  r./.C*  .dents 


.4 


.4 


''••7  -6.t|:4'..4  31.' 


65.5 


5' .6  17.0 


1.7  35.2 


16.6  20.6  0 


I.e:  ’.nun  i'  pi.'-e 

'.'•tail  ~av  rot  ace 


♦f  • 


i.e  to  r -'.ding. 


E-e 


I 


* Less  than  50  :ipoc«s. 

C«‘oll  tuy  not  add  to  totals  du#  to  roundlnf. 
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irp<  rer  Fequireeer  *c 


I 

mi 

ose 

ces 

III 

Intelligence 

and 

Conruni  cations 

IV 

Airlift 

and 

Sealift 

V 

Guard 

and 

Reserve 

Forces 

; w ■ 

Research 

and 

Developnent 

■■  m 

Cehtnl 
Supply  and 
Maintenance 

— vm — 

Training, 
J'edlcal  and 
Other  General 
Personnel  S 
Activities 

— n 

Adrln  and 
Associated 
Activities 

J! 

fuppor’ 
to  Other 
Nations 

Total 

tlv 

TIT  CTv“ 

m P!v 

HI  Hv 

f/il  tlv 

I'll  tlv 

THT  TTv 

17TI  TT7 

in  Tv 

PIT  Tv 

.3  .4 

.3  l.l 

2.9  2.7 

1.3  1.2 

.9  7.6 

.3  .3 

5.2  11.9 

7?y  nry 

1.3  1.2 

.3  .3 

.9  7.6 

1.5 

.3 

.4  .5 

.5 

.1  6.5 

1.0  45.e 

.1  .4 

.1  .2 

1.4  5.6 

3.3  60.7 
TT  TTT 

.1  .4 

.1  1.7 

1.7  6.1 

1.3  46.0 

6.1  .4.0 

.3  .* 

1.1  52.1 

.2  .6 

1.4  5.6 

>.0  73.7 

round! nf. 
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